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Victor-Victrola 



Three new styles 




Victor-Victrola XI, $100 

Mahogany or oak 



Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 

Mahogany or oak with racks for records 
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Victor-Victrola X, $75 




The first and only 
instrument of its kind 

No othei musical instrument 
possesses the clear, beautiful, 
mellow tone-quality of the 
Victor-Victrola. 

When the Victor-Victrola was 
introduced four years ago, it 
created a sensation in the musi- 
cal world and set a new standard 
for tone quality. 

And that tone quality is still 
supreme today. 



Look for the 
Victor dog 
on the lid of 
every Victor-Victrola 




To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 



/n answering this advertisement U '« desirable that you mention The Raii.hoad Man's Magazine. 
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Quick Delivery Coupon Brings 

The Oliver 
Typewriter 



for 

Seventeen Cents 
a Day ! 



This coupon-on- wheels will rush the Oliver 
Typewriter to any point in the States. It's our 
long - distance Quick Delivery Service. Insert 
your name ami address, attach check or draft 
for 515 ami send it on. The Oliver Typewriter 
will be delivered ill record-breaking time, in 
perfect working order. You can pay balance 
monthly at the rate of seventeen cents a day, 
while you are using the typewriter ! 




Quick Delivery Coupon and Order Blank 

The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1 15 Oliver Typewriter B!dg.. Chicago 

Gentlemen:—! aecepi "Ifcr of latest mrolel Nn. ■« 
Oliver Typnwrftor for Seventeen Cent! a Day. Km 
closed pleue flmi nr. a* Bvlilcitco ol K-imi raiid. i 
acree 10 inve i : cents *i <lny and remit balance, Isft, 
in monthly InHtalimenis. TUIti lo remain lu your 
name niilil machine if fully nalil for 



Nami 

AdtllVtS. .... 

Tmvn State 

Rrfrreucex 




Tfce 



OLIVER 



Typewrit** 



The Standard Visible Writer 

Our army of Oliver agents, over 15,000 strong, 
cannot possibly meet personally all who wish to 
avail themselves of this Seventeen-Cents-a-Day 
Offer. We print this coupon to meet the emer- 
gency. It is the Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Selling 
Plan reduced to its simplest form. 



The coupon extends the advantages of this 
tremendously popular plan to the most remote 
points of this or any other country. It cuts all 
"red tape" — does away with delay — places the 
world's best $100 typewriter on your desk, for 
Seventeen Cents a Day. Put your name on the 
coupon now and we will ship your Oliver. 

The Oliver Typewriter is made of the most 
expensive materials employed in typewriter con- 
struction. It is-built with infinite care, by highly 
skilled, highly paid workmen. 

It looks easy to see our acres of special machin- 
ery, directed by trained brains and hands, turn 
tons of metal into train loads of typewriters. 

lint back of this vast equipment, back of the 
great organization, back of the big expenditure— 
overshadowing all in importance — is THE BIG 
IDEA that finds expression in this marvelous 
writing machine. 




THE PRINCIPLE OF THE U-SHAPED TYPE BAR, 
COVERED BY BASIC PATENTS, GIVES THE OLIVER 
TYPEWRITER ITS OVERWHELMING ADVANTAGES 
IX THE FIELD OF MECHANICAL WRITING. 

That's why the Oliver Typewriter stands alone— absolutely 
supreme. That's why it has such a brilliant array of exclusive 
time-saving features. That's why it has won, against com- 
bined opposition, the foremost place in sales. 

That's -why the Oliver is Cue biggest typewriter value that 
#100 can buy and will prove it to you if you send for it now on 
the Quick-Delivery Council. Catalog free on request. 

(53) 

The Oliver Typewriter Company 

1 15 Oliver Typewriter Building 



CHICAGO 



In aneaerino IMt advertisement it u ietlnble that i/ou mention Tim Railroad Man's magazine. 




THE RAILROAD MAN'S MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 



Mason, the Grizzly. Pari [. . . 
Through by Sunrise. Part I. . 
In the Hornet's Nest. Part II. . 
The Steeled Conscience. Part III. 



SERIALS. 



SHORT STORIE 

(Illustrated.) 



ARTICL 



Dick Kenny's Glad Rags 
For the Heart of Evelyn. 
Scales That Weighed Not 

The Aerial Mail 

The Sixty-Hour Trick 

That Night with Mitzler. (Illustrated.) . . . 
Swinging Down the 49. (Illustrated.) . . 

A Pillage for Pie. (Illustrated.) 

The Wealth of Arthur Willis 

SPECIAL 
Edison as a News-Butcher, (illustrated.) . . 
Observations of a Country Station-Agent. No. 3 1 . (Illustrated. ) 

The Nerve of Engineers 

In the " Good Old Days " of Railroading 

The Spree of Old 7269 

Help for Men Who Help Themselves. No. 36. Minimizing 

the Cost of Operation 

When the Despatcher Forgot 

The Rollicking Trolley-Riders. (Illustrated.) 

Despatching Trains by Telephone 

How the Julesburg Mail Was Lost — True Story No. 51. . 

The Railroads' War on Dust 

Ten Thousand Miles by Rail. No. 7. The Boys of the 

Mississippi Valley. (Illustrated.) 

VERSE AND DIVE 

The President. (Poem.) 

Left Behind. (Poem.) 

Flashes from the Headlight 

By the Light of the Lantern . . . . 

A Railroad Acrostic. (Poem ) 

The Railroad Man's Brain Teasers 



Chauncey Thomas . . . 
William S. Wright . . . 

Dan Duane 

George Allan England 
S. 

C. W. Beels 

Richard Duffy .... 
Sumner Lucas .... 
Lydia M. Dunham O'Neil 
George H. Fellows . 
Robert Fulkerson Hoffman 
Charles Wesley Sanders . 
Emmet F. Harte . . 
S. O. Conley .... 
E S 

Frank Marshall White. . 

J. E. Smith 

Robert H. Rogers . . . 
Samson D. Piatt . . . 
E. C. Hopwood . . . 
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Gilson Willets . . . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



Killed Train Robber with a Stone 
Largest Ferry Boat in the World . 
Waiting for News of a Wreck . 
Preserving Ties with Creosote . 
Railway Mathematics .... 
Another Eagle-Eye Hero . . . 



407 
418 
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Electricity in Car Ventilation 476 

Increased Operating Cost 507 

Horse-Power of the Fireman 536 

The Newsboy 553 

Speed Indicators 553 

On the Editorial Carpet 571 




ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. 
175 Fifth Avenue. New York, and Temple House, Temple Avenue, E. C London 

Fm.vx A. McvaEi, I're-lilaDI. Uiaunn H. TmilMwro*, Sccretvy. i'iii.m-uilii B. l'ori. Tnuurw. 

Single Copies, 10c. Cepyiltlll, 1910, by The Fi»uk a. Hiiiimj- Company By the Year, $1.00 




Ad¥©Ftising 

In the Munsey Magazines 



Line Kale 

Mansey's Mai.-ii7.iiia $2.80 

The Si-rap Hook 

The Argosy $1.50 
The AU-Storr Millie 1.00 
The Railroad Man's Magazine .78 
The Cavalier .80 

Jan. Railroad -Van's Maya- $0.25 
-in-- Forms Close Nov. 19th. 



Special 
Combination 
Rate 
$5.50 



A DEPARTMENT maintained for 
'■ the small advertiser and for the 
convenience of the reader in quickly 
locating a wide variety of necessities 
for the home, the office, the farm, and 
for the man or woman who seeks busi- 
ness opportunities. There is virtually 
no want that may arise which cannot 
be supplied in these classified adver- 
tising pages. 



Send for Interest hi £ booklet 
i>n ciii.-f.iti.-il .vlv.-m-nu. 



AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 



WAXTKIi — line Good .Man ill each town I" lake orders 
for niade-to-iueasiire clothes. Up-to-date styles, very lew 
prices; orders Hume easy*. High-class permanent bu&iness; 
flue profits, $5.00 a day and lip. No money or experience 
needed. \W> ship on approval, express prepaid, and gtiaranlee 
perfect fit Write for tree sample onttit and inside price on 
suit for yourself. Banner Tailoring Co.. Dept. 587; Chicago. 



AGENTS tn Introduce our attractive Dress G is. Silks 

Und Fine i'ori.-n Fabrics in every town. Handsome Goods. 
Popular prices. Easy work, gdod pay. Largo sample outfit 
Free i" responsible agents. Write and secure territory now. 
Nail. Press (io.nis Co.. 2<:u W. ICway.(Dept. 1.0T),N.¥.City. 



LIVE AGENTS WANTED — Hustlers 1" handle our <! 
new eaiehy Xuias packages, Our -"Billy Package" is a 
winner. Many are making as high us S2n per day. Big 
rush on. Start now with us and get in right for UM1. 

Write to-day for catalog of ipliite line including Xiuas 

Specials. Davis SOAP Co.. -Ill Union Park Gt., Chicago. 



AGENTS earn big money weekly selling our new styles 
embroidered waist patterns, prim-ess dresses, petticoats, art 
linens, drawn work, silk shawls ami scan-, etc; Catalogue 
free. J. Gi.rcK. 621 B'way, New York. 

S23 WEEKLY AM' EXPENSES TO MEN AND WOMEN 
to collect names, distribute samples and advertise. Steady 
work. C. H. Emekv. ME.",2, Chicago. 111. 



AGENTS to sell the latest ihventi •"The Combination 

Opera and Field Glass."' Seven Instruments in one, contain- 
ing Opera Glass. Field Glass. Heading Glass. Stereoscope. 
Compass, Microscope, and Laryngoscope. Sample by mail 
■"'■c. Be iik Hues.. 528*38 B'way, N. Y. City. 

WANTED — AGENTS TO SELL PRINTERS. ENGI- 
NEERS, motorrae nybody who wants clean hands. 

Vanepj The Perfecl Hand soap ami Household Cleanser. 
Lei anybody try a sample and you make a quick sale. Add 
S12 per week easily to your income. We want hustling rep- 
resentatives in every shop. Em-lose 10.6 in stamps for full 
size can and particulars. Address Box D„ The .1. T. RpBr 
bbtson ''».. Manchester, Conn. 



AGENTS — You can have Fret- our illustrated Fall cata- 
logne, containing everything you want to handle, also dress 

- I- samples sent Fn< and express prepaid. Write today. 

JOSEI'B X, SIMON & CO., 656 Broadway, New York. 

AGENTS — either sex, to sell bits. Fastest growing town 
,i, Texa*: uuiiithty payments.; 400 million feet natural gas; 
::oo w.-iN : free transportation big ertminissioii. Write 
Petkoma I.am. Company i Incorporated I. Ft. Worth, Texas. 

AGENTS! HERE'S YOUR CHANCE lo make more and 

easier i y than evct a live, quick selling subscription 

proposition, Ask for "Salary Plan. Address "Von," Sales 
Mgr. Hampton'- Magazine, US W. :55th St.. N. Y. City. 

GET AWAY FROM WAGE SLAVERY: the Booster Mag- 
azin- .how- yon bow lo -lari in business lor yourself with 
a -mull Inv.-imeiii. Two month-' udMeripHoil 1" cents. 
BooKTKIl Z Co.. 22 Fifth Ale.. Chicago. 

BI'J PROFITS selling Vnlrnii" Foil n la In end Style 
Pena. Well advertise,! : en-y to soli. Write Tor catalogue 

■h*m*liig lllieral din in-. .1. Ullriuu ,v Co., Dept. 41. 

2" ! St.. New York. 



AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE lo —II all kind- "f 

/•/•tiling, Kiibtia Sliimpi, etc Large faellitie-. G I y 

for good men. Write for catalog ami Information, 

I.OWENIHAL WOLI- COJICANV. Baltimore. .Mil. 



MONEY MADE EASILY by Mibscriptl coking for 

SrribiH r'* M'l'/'izim . For particulars regarding liberal ••"*li 
tsnnmmlofilj etc.. address at once Desk 8. Schibxmr's 
Maoazine. I."..', Fifth Ave.. New York City. 



ROOSEVELT'S OWN BOOK, African Game Trails, says 
the N. Y. Tribiini . "is of course the' book of the year." 
Agents! we guarantee you high commission, strong backing, 
complete monopoly of field in handling this, "the book of 
the year." For prospectus write RooSEVELT - SCRIBNKR, 
152 Fifth Avenue. New York. 

SELL CHRISTMAS GOODS Now. Writ" for our free 
catalog showing 750 gttiirunteeil articles'. We give agents 
tbr littcreui catalogs illustrating reliable watches, dia- 
monds, tableware, jewelry, leather goods, pictures, post- 
cards and novelties. Two thousand lliings for yon lo sell 
costing twelve cents up. Diamond ring anil gold watch prize 
contest starts November fifteenth, Express prepaid on ail 
shipments: Extra free catalogs for your customers. Best sea- 
son of the year, biggest variety, lowest prices, dependable 

g Is ami most reliable company in America. A. W. Holmes 

.V i'o.. 12 Broad Street, Pro'vldencei UUode Island. 



WANTED — RESPONSIBLE REPRESENTATIVE in 
every County to sell Ilydro'ii Carbon Lighting Systems. 
200 ';; profit. Full protection, exclusive territory to the 
right man. Catalogues and full information free. Ad- 
dress Dept. S, National Stamping & EleC. Wks.. Chicago. 



AGENTS— PORTRAITS 3uC, Frames 15c; Sheet Pic- 
lures lc. Stereoscopes 2r>e. Views Ic. MO days' credit. 
Samples and catalog free. Consolioateu Portuait, Dept. 
11 OS. lo27 W. Adams St., Chicago. 



AGENTS— NOTICE! S30.no weekly: !)" Big Money- 
Maker-. Easy selling plans. Everybody buys. Anybody can 
sell. Biggest profits, Snnipies free to Our agents. Send for 
catalogue. Ii. c. MlU.SU Co., Box 155. Muskegon, Mich. 



StOO MONTHLY AND EXPENSES to trustworthy men 
ami women to iruvel and distribute samples : big manu- 
facturer. Steady work. s. SGHEFFER, Treas.. MKi:!2. 
i Ihicago, 



PICTURE AGENTS! Portraits 25c, Frames He. Pillow- 
fops 35 c, Photographic china Pontes B5e. our new "Negro 
Aii<" I" ami Jiiek Johnson pictures gel tie- coin. Samples and 
Catalogues Free. Berlin Art Association. Dept.. 27S,Chlcago. 



AGENTS CAN MAKE 50091 PROFIT bundling our 
Gold Window Letters. Novelty Signs, and Changeable 
Signs, Sim varieties. I'nlituitcil demand. Catalogue free. 
Sullivan Co.. J2S2 Van Buren St.. Chicago. 111. 



GOLD STAMPING 



NAMES. MONOGRAMS, lodge emblems, etc., burnt in 
gold leaf on pucketbooks, silks, woolens, eto., by you in SO 

el-; 15 minutes' practice gets knack. Outfits complete. 

Make from $50 i" S500 per week: All department stores i 

.ion. 50c gets sample pocketbook with name and lodge em- 
blem showing work. Hampson, 386 B. llltli St.. New York. 



HELP WANTED 



1m vol WANT" TO MAKE BIG MONKYV Here I- VOUt 
njiportunfty, rcprosciitlug in your locality large, rolinule, 
cMUiblliflK'u buKlhcsa bounce ii" experience or mpiial re- 
quired, whip fur free pnrtleiilnrH, Dept. ii. Daniel ii. 
Urn kii Chicago, IN. 



WANTKD — l^n'iil rcprfHi'iilJillvcH to Bell mwi's C?0tMi)g 
•in crcdll i.y InrgeHl credit cloUtlug Uouse in the world; ii" 
'•:t|iiiiil required! write for plan. Menteb & Bosexbloom 
Co.. «;*»:: cox Bldg.. Rochester, N. y. 



nnwrinij am/ aAvttlUement on thi* jhiw tt ft dtMrabU thnt u»n mention Thk K.\it,road Man's Maoa/.ine. 
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BUSINESS & CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOO LS 

CHIROPODY TAUGHT, the theory :iud practice, In the 
most practical, brief and comprehensive manner; success 
assured; write for prospectus; for both sexes. New York 
School op Pedic Science, Iioom 803, 1451-1453 Broadway, 
New York City. 

WE WANT A TRUSTWORTHY YOUNG -MAN in every 
town in the United States to represent us. after completing 
our course in Automobile Engineering by mail. Opportunity 
to earn good money while studying, by supplying names of 
other honest young men, who might lie interested. The 
only school in the United States which employs all its 
students and which acts as preparatory training school for 
automobile factories and sales companies. Writ- for plau B. 
The Automobile College of Washington, Inc., Washington. D.C. 



HELP WANTED — $70.00 mouth, Railway Mail Examina- 
tions everywhere November 12th. If yon want appointment, 
wrii.- Franklin Institute, Dept. 02. Rochester, N. Y. 



SHORTHAND IN ::<■ DAYS — Boyd Syllabi.' Syst.-m— 
written with only nine characters. No "positions," "ruled 
lines," "shading," "word-signs." nor "cold notes." 
Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days of 
home study, utilizing spare time. Chicago Correspond- 
ence SCHOOLS, Sll-112 Clark St.. Chicago. 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



LEARN the truth about Mail Order Business before in- 
vesting in "outfits." Important information and particulars, 
showing how to start M. I >. business, sent free. Mail 
Order LtBBARY, Dept. R. 1!.. ollll Fifth Ave.. New York. 



EDUCATIONAL 



•' MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED " and I klel free. 

" How to Head Music at Sight," fifty cents. " How i" 
Memorize Music." ten cents. Memory Library, 1-1 Park 
Place, New York. 



ELOCUTION & DRAMATIC ART 

ACTING. ORATORY. I'l.A V WUITIXO : i..-«rn the best- 
paylue:, uiosi I'usChiuiiiiu profession in the world. You ciin 
eura t< • $500 iveekTy. We have taught the subject by 

coraespoiulenee siiccessi'ully f«»r yours. Sjitlsflctl students 
everywhere. Write h>r Free iiopk Drairaatic Art. Cbicdgo 
School of Elocution, 1038 Grand Op. House, Chicago: 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH 



•• MKND YOl-li SPEECH." says Shakespeare. " lest, it 
mar your fortune." Let us show you our simplified system 
of teaching how Lo write and talk with polish and person- 
ality. Institute or English, Passaic, n. J. 



FOR MEN 



SAFETY RAZOR BLADRS sharppmil so they will shave. 

25c dozen (any make). Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Five years* success. Mail yours today. Ki;i;xi:it-Kiit;i<: 
Co., Keener Building, Birmingham, Ala. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



TOBACCO HABIT CURED OR NO COST. Harmless home 
treatment of roots and herbs. Sure, pleasant, permanent. 
Send your name quick. King Ni-Ko 10. Wichita. Kansas. 



REAL ESTATE 



GEORGIA 

PKf'AXS: It is conceded that the best legitimate invest- 
ment known is in a Pecan Grove, 1 have a limited number 
of and 10 aero tracts of genuine Paper Shell Pecans. 
Write for detailed information, terms, etc. smith Ii. 
Pi. kkit, Umpire Life Building, Atlanta. <ia 

MISSISSIPPI 



rut: A HOME OR INVESTMENT— Mississippi Kruii and 
Truck Forms grow 3 crops per year and net :<2no to (600 per 
acre. Located it miles from Lucedale, the County Seat. Five 
acres cleared will cost J210. rash $io, balance monthly, 
Write. Eubank Farms Co., Block no. Pittsburg, Pa. 



PATENT ATTORNEYS 



PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Books free. 
Highest references: best results. Send for list of Inven- 
tions Wanted. Patents advertised free. Send sketch or 
model for free search. Watsox E. Coleman. Patent 
Lawyer. V Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENT SECURED OR PEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch tor free report as to paleritaldlily. (luiile Hook and 
What lo Invent, with valuable Mm of (renditions Wanted, 

sent free, 'me .Million Dollar* Offered tot invention, 

Pat. ni.- secured by us advertised tree in World's progress; 
Sample free. Vh.'TOB .1. Evans ,V Co.. Washington. D. C. 



PERFUMES 



l i: ROY'S NON-ALCOHOLIC PERFUMES are the world'- 
befit, containing no alcohol; tiny are 100$ perfume, one 

drop will last lor Weeks. ViOletle. Rose Leaves. Meal Bon- 
iiuct. etc. Try ManZaniUo. the latest, by mail $2.00 per ■«.. 
Vi OZ. SI. no. in- 1 1 oz. title. : -ample on a blotter tree for 
the asking. Tin: si/nset I'hii i mi: Co.. Inc., 244 Sunlit 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Gal. 



POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 



SONii POEMS wanted tor publication, with or without 
music. All subjects. Original. Our publishing proposi- 
tion the best ottered to-day. BATON, Desk 25, 1870 B'wav, 
New York. 



SONG WRITERS. COMPOSERS — Send us your songs. 
Immediate publication guaranteed if possessing merit. Semi 
ftii- our catalog of famous song successes. New York's Lead- 
ing Music Publishers. Known everywhere. U. P.. Havii.anii 
Pun. Co., lr.r. West 3?tll St.. N. Y. 



SONG AND PLAY WRITING 



SONG AND PLAY WRITING is a vesy lucrative pro- 
fession. Our two books on these subjects great aids to all. 
Send for circulars. We otter a splendid music publishing 
proposition to those able to rinanoe initial venture. Speci- 
men copies of our publication 10c. .Ieeome II. Remick 
& Co.. Dept. D. 131 W. 41st St.. New York. 



GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE of Professional and 
Amateur Plays. Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel Jokes, Illus- 
t rated Pantomimes. Mi loguos. Recitations. Make-up Ma- 
terials, etc. Dick & Eitzoerald, in Ann St.. New York. 



STAMPS AND RARE COINS 



WE BUY COINS AM> STAMPS AND PAY PREMIUMS 
on many dates and varieties. Send for Free Booklet A. 
Rovai. MONET. & STAMP Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 



$7.75 paid for ion date 1S53 Quarters. $20 for a $V>- 
Keep all money dated before l-s4, : „|,i S1 .„j io t - at ouce for 
New Illustrated Coin Value p.ook. 4n7. It mav mean your 
fortune. Clark & Co.. Coin Dealers, Dept. 37, Le Rov, N.Y. 



RUBBER BANDS 



BELL'S handy assortment o£ guaranteed pure para rub- 
ber bands — invaluable in office, store, shop or home. Send 
17e for neat, generous size package, carefully wrapped and 
prepaid. Bell Mro. Co., 596 Broadway, New York. 



TYPEWRITERS 



GENUINE TYPEWRITER BARGAINS, No matter 
what make, will quote you lower prices, and easiest terms. 
Write for big bargain list and Illustrated catalogue. 
L. .1. Pkauopv. 03 Minoi P.ldg.. Boston, Mass. 



TELEGRAPHY 



TELEORAPHY, both Morse and Wireless, taught quickly. 
R. R. train wire and complete wireless station in school. 
Big demand for operators. Living expenses earned. Corre- 
spondence courses if desired. Catalogs tree. Dodge's Insti- 
n in. nth St., Valparaiso, Ind. Established 1874. 



In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention The Railroad Man's Maoazinb. 
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EARN 

) $50.00 Weekly 

IN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 

Chauffeurs, Automobile Salesmen and Repairmen 
set bis pay (or pleasant work because the demand for 
trained men exceeds supply, We have taught hun- 
dreds (without mechanical ability) and we can teach 
you in ten weeks if you study a few hours a week. Jt 
te interesting. Our simple mail course guarantees 
tnoro efficiency because it's personal. Free model of 
automobile. Ask our graduates who are earning 925.UU 
weekly or more in positions we obtained for them. 

Scad to.dny for first 1<**koii— It's free. 

ChsulTrurji and competent men snppHed owner? nnd enrages. 

Empire Auto. Institute, fgJJgSE n"* \ 

Ht Original Automobile School. 



frt#" 



HOW TO RUN AN AUTO 

" Hoiuaus' Self Propelled 
^M05l Vehicle?" plres full details on 
t&ffZlx — . , ;i varBt | 1 1 M _- un< i 

how to locate trouble. 
fS*¥?BlilSSfli Beginning at the firs! prln- 

,ar-/li .-'.x ciples necepsary to be known, 

and then forward to the prin- 
ciples used In every part of a 
Motor Car. 

It Is a thorough 1911 course 
Ir. the Science of Automobiles, 
highly approved by manufac- 
turers, owners, operators and 
repairmen. Contains over 
4 oi i illustrations and dia- 
grams, making every detail 
clear, written In plain lan- 
guage. Handsomely bound. 
PRICK ?2 POSTPAID 

ON APPROVAL 

The only way the practical 
merit of Ibis MANUAL can 
■d'A '■' '¥i ! '~' i -''^KC '* g ,Ten ,8 examlna- 

?7^|i^HiHI^F """ "' ""■ 1 k ""•"■ which 

->^»^T- we ^jij ,, u j, nl |t (or examina- 

tion, to l>e paid for or returned, 
after looking 11 over. 
Upon receipt of the following agree- 
el wjf ment, the l>ook will l»e forwarded. 

No money in advance required, sign and return 

Theo. Audel & Co.. 63 Fifth Ave., New York 

null me ropy of Humnns' A nl ninolillcN. Mid.lrraUDd 
Mltibclor?. I will Joime'll.tely reirilt you li.QO, or r*mru Hie book to yoa. 

OcCUFiTIOB _.„....„ „ 

ADDBEM .... 

K.tt. M.rT., It 'll 
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IGNORANCE of the laws 
* of self ami sex will not 
excuse infraction of Nature's 
decree. The knowledge vi- 
tal to 

A Happy 
Marriage 

has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 

Sexology 

( illustrated i 

By William H. Walling, A. AT., M. D. 

It contains in one volume : 

Knowledge a Younjr Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart 10 His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 

Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

"Sexology" is endorsed and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent physicians, 
preachers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 

All in one volume, illustrated, $2, postpaid. 

Write for " Other People's Opinions " and Table 6t Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., 739 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 




f£) Learn Photography, (fik 

Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 

Engravers and 3-Cotor Operators Earn $20 toSSO P«r Week. 

Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
ftaugrht successfully. Established 11 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers' Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted In securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are Interested, 
Illinois College of Photography or I 784 Wabash Av. 
BUsell College of Photo-Engraving j Effingham, 111. 
L. B. BiSSELL, Pres. 



Con^eniaL 
Worfc 



Lifelong 
Positions 



A 

position 
with the C S. Govern- 
ment is one for a lifetime. The work 
Is congenial. opportunities for advancement are 
many, and the pay wood. Not only this, hut the differ- 
ent lines of Kov*T:mn'nt work are ho varied that there Is 
a position for you in your ehoten Urusof work. If you are 
an American over 18 you ar*- elltrlble for a government 
poettion 01108 ton pass the required civil service exami- 
nation. This you cau learn to do at home, and In your 
rTinre tlm<\ thrmtirh thf help of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Hundreds of I.C. 8. stndents have 
won high positions In government service. You can do 
the same. Everything made clear and simple. For full 
particulars and free hook giving list of various courses 
and names of successful students, write to-day to 

I INTERNATIONAL COBRUPOHDUCE SCHOOL, 80X1003 -I, SCBflHTON, FA. 
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If I WiU Agree 

To Get You A Position 
Paying Good Wages 



Telegraphy 

Will You Come? 



When You Graduate From My School ol 





Geo. M. 
Dodge, Pres. 
Dodge's Institute of Telegraphy 
Valparaiso, Ind. 



The demand for 
telegraph operators 
far exceeds the sup- 
ply. My graduates 
are given immediate 
employment by Railroads, Telegraph and Wire- 
less Companies, because my school is recognized 
as the only one graduating thoroughly practical 
operators. If you are looking for 

Good Wages, Easy Work 
and a Bright Future 

write me today. I offer you advantages un- 
equaled anywhere. A few of them are : 

1. Oldest, Largest and most Successful Telegraph 
School in the World. 2. Expert Instructors. 3. Best 
Equipment — (we occupy exclusively a large modern build- 
ing with R. R. train wire and complete wireless station 
installed.) 4. Low Rates. 5. Easy Payments. 6. Living 
expenses earned while learning. Correspondence courses 
if desired. Write me today for illustrated descriptive 
catalog and interesting testimonials. 

GEO. M. DODGE, Pres. 

Dodge Institute of Telegraphy 

Mallory Ave., VALPARAISO, IND. 



WANTED 

SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds of yoori positions now open paying from $100 to 
$500 a month. No former experience required to pet one of 
them. AVe will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Sales- 
man or Saleswoman by mail and assist you to secure a good 
position where yon can earn while you are learning. Write 
today for our Free Book, A KNIGHT OF THE GUEP,*' con- 
taining our special offer and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have placed in good positions : also list of 
good positions open. Address (nearest office) Dept. 295. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
('hlriigd New York Kunsn* i'itj 3Iinne:ipr>liH Siin KraiirUnt Allwnta 



d^'WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 



uui graduates are tilling High Salaried Positions. 

^EARIN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

in eauy, Fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home In- 
a traction. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 
Eleven yearn' successful touching. Financial returns guara nteed. 
PPCC ARTIST'S of tine instruments and 
mCX OUTFIT supplies to each student. t 

Write for particulars our Own Fiiraroof Bide, 
and Handsome Art Book. 

SCHOOL of APPLIED ART., 

Poundwl IBM A15 Fido Aria hl&R. Q 
— Battle Creek, Mich. , 





Successful 

Egg 
Farming 



Anion" people who can afford luxuries there is 
great demand lor a regular supply of fresh eggs. 
The few growers who can furnish them regularly, 
winter and summer alike, get very high prices. 

The Corning Egg-Book 

entitled, "$6.41 per Hen per Year" lells how two 
men, in pour health, starting four year s aguwilh Ouly 
thirty hens, mad'-- from their little efig-tarrrt a clear 
profit of over $12,000 last year. 11 tells all about 
their experience, their failures. Iheir methods; artd 
how others, men or women with good sense, care and 
faithful work, can make money in the same way. 
Not a detail left oirt. Eleventh edition now ready, 
revised artd up-to-date. 

The Corning Egg-Book is sold ill combination with 
the Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Pa., and we have 
made arrangements to make Ihts 

Sr>Pfial Of f #»r - For $1.00 (cash, money order or 
j pcuai v^ncr. c ),eck), we will send, postpaid, 
lire Corning Egg-Book and the Farm Journal for two 
vears, and American Poultry Advocate two years — all 
for $1,011 if or der rs sent at once to 

American Poultry Advocate 

20 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, N. Y. 





5.50 PER DAY 



and steady work If you learn one of these skilled 
trades — Fleet r leal Work, Plumbing. Brlok- 
luylnic. Mechanical Drawing, by our easy 
methods. Practical instruction and actual work 
tuke plnce of book:?. Wo help graduates to posi- 
tions. Easy payments. Low living expenses. We 
now exclusively occupy 6100,000 building. Write 
me tor full particulars Free, L. L. Cooke, Director. 
Coyne NATIONAL TltAOE SCHOOLS 
34 Ullnolfl Street Chlcnico, HI. 

'M.'-; and Largest Institution of the Kind." 



$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 



I can make you prosperous. If you 
want ti» earn mure money— if you 
want to establish yourself in an in- 
dependent business requiring no 
capital — seud me your name and 
address on coupon below, (or a 
postal will do) and I will mail yon, 
ree, our Big 62- Pa ere Book, 
• i.ily explaining just how you can fit 
your=elf to earn big money in the 
Real Estate, Brokerage and In- 
surance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 
tem not only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free ilowk is of great inter- 
est to anyone, but is of vital Importance to Clerks, Book 
Keepers, Salesman. Agents. Solicitors and others who are 
ambitious to bo in a good paying buBincaa of their own. 

International Realty Corp., 4537 Manhattan Bldg.. Chicago 

Successors to The CroES Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 

This Book 
Shows You 
How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 



Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
on the Coupon below. 



NAME . 



ADDRESS ........ 
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How to Cook Low Priced Meats 



Clever JV ays to Reduce Table Expenses 
Without Skimping on Quality or Quantity 

By MARY JANE McCLURE 



Planning seven dinners a week on a 
limited market allowance is the proposition 
that confronts the majority of housekeepers. 

With a healthy family demanding meat, 
the problem will be hard to solve unless 
you borrow some of the arts of our French 
and German cousins and learn how to cook 
the cheaper meat cuts appetizingly and 
utilize every scrap. 




Slow cooking and skill in flavoring is 
the secret. With a jar of Armour's Extract 
of Beef for flavoring you can satisfy an 
epicure and still keep well within a slen- 
der allowance. 

Instead of the highest priced rib roast 
get a piece cut from the round for 18 to 20 
cents. Cook slowly in a covered dish with 
a cup of water in- which a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of Armour's Extract of Beef has 
been dissolved, basting frequently, adding 
more water and Extract if necessary. When 
nearly done lay some potatoes in the pan to 
brown in the gravy, then see your family 
enthuse over your culinary skill. 

Warm up your left-over meats in a sauce 
of butter and flour flavored with Armour's 
Extract of Beef; add it to gravy for richness 
and flavor. Instead of going to the trouble 
and expense of boiling meat for soup 
stock, use Armour's Extract of Beef as the 
basis and be sure of results. 



Beef extract is the standby of foreign 
cooks, and Americans are learning its won- 
derful convenience and the improvement 
it works in every meat dish. 

Armour's Extract of Beef is so concen- 
trated that it is very economical. To learn 
its innumerable uses send to Armour and 
Company, Chicago, for their little cook book 
called POPULAR RECIPES; they will 
gladly send it on request. Keep it for 
ready reference until you learn its rules. 
It will earn you the reputation of being 
a wonderful meat cook. 



BEEF 



gives richness and flavor to every meat dish— 
an economy and time saver as well. Save the 
cap from every jar you 
buy and send it to us with 
ten cents. We will give 
you a beautiful silver 
spoon, Wm. Rogers & 
Sons' AA, in an artistic 
design known as the 
Armour Lily Pattern. 
Each marked with your 
initial. We will allow 
each family to have 12— a set that would cost 
you $6.00— for $1.20. This offer is restricted 
to residents of the United States. Address 
DEPARTMENT C-73 




ARMOUR^COMPANY 

CHICAGO 
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Edison as a News-Butcher. 



BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE. 



THE life-story of the " Wizard of Menlo Park," as the great inventor, 
Thomas Alva Edison, is popularly called, is one of the most romantic 
narratives of a man's achievement that the' world has ever known. 
Starting as a news-butcher, or train-boy, on the Grand Trunk Railway, in the 
baggage-cars of which line he made his first experiments in electricity, he has 
mounted the ladder of success to a point where his name will remain indelible 
throughout the ages. He is, perhaps, the most useful man that ever lived. 

We give here, for the first time, the complete story of his life days as 
a railroad employee. During the moments that he was not selling newspapers 
and peanuts, he was teaching himself the mysteries of the telegraph, which 
soon directed his budding energies toward what was in those days the almost 
untouched field of electricity. His early days in a baggage-car were the step- 
ping-stones to some of the most wonderful achievements of all time. 



How the Eminent Inventor Planned His Future in One of Uncle Sam's 
Mail Gars and What He Accomplished Before an Angry 
"Conductor Destroyed His Plant. 




IT was at the age of thirteen that 
Thomas Alva Edison began his 
' career as a train-boy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, which 
led him by way of the tele- 
graph office into the realms of 
electricity, where to-ctey, in his mental and 
physical prime, he stands head and shoul- 
ders above the giants of invention that sur- 
round him, every now and then bringing 
forth some new and wonderful achieve-- 
ment of his busy hands and brain, to lights 
1 RR 3 8 5 



en man's labor and make his life happier. 

Edison's parents at that early period of 
his life were living in Port Huron, one 
of Michigan's great lumber centers in the 
fifties, and the neighbors were not a little 
surprised when they learned that Samuel 
Edison, the feed and grain dealer, who 
lived in the colonial mansion on the gov- 
ernment reservation facing the St. Clair 
River, had consented to allow his son Alva, 
as the boy was called, to sell newspapers 
on the Grand Trunk local to Detroit. 
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While the elder Edison was not a 
wealthy man, he was well-to-do, for he had 
made money in lumber as well as in his 
other business, and his hundred-foot tower 
which he had constructed on the reservation 
overlooking Lake Huron and the river, to 
which the railroads ran excursion trains, 
also added greatly to his income, so that 
it could not have been for the sake of money 
that he allowed his son to go so far from 
home every day on the long run to Detroit, 
which was sixty-three miles away. 

The fact was that Samuel Edison and 
his wife were exceptionally wise parents. 
Otherwise they might easily have extin- 
guished the spark of genius in the boy, for 
lie began to show a capacity for business at 
an age when the minds of most children, 
reared under ordinary conditions, would 
not have risen above play. Wherefore it is 
well for the world, in which his name is 
to-day a household word, that Edison had 
the right kind of parents. 

Owes Much to Parents. 

Edison's paternal ancestors came to this 
country from Holland in about the year 
1770. Samuel Edison was born in Nova 
Scotia, where his father had gone after 
the Revolution, the family subsequently 
making its home in Canada at a town 
called Vienna, on the shores of Lake Erie. 
Here Samuel Edison, at the age of twenty- 
four, was keeping a hotel, when he mar- 
ried Miss Nancy Elliott, a school-teacher, 
and the daughter of the Rev. John Elliott, 
who had been a Baptist minister in the 
State of New York at the time of her birth, 
and was a descendant of Captain Ebenezer 
Elliott, a famous Revolutionary soldier. 

Having decided political views, and tak- 
ing an active part in the Papineau Rebel- 
lion of 1837, Samuel Edison was compelled 
to flee over the border, and hence the Uni- 
ted States and not Canada has the honor 
of being the birthplace of the greatest in- 
ventor of his time, which is as it should be, 
as he come? of American stock on both 
sides of bis family. 

Edison was born in Milan, Ohio, in 
1847, and his parents settled in Port Hu- 
ron when lie was a boy seven years of age. 
Although he has developed into a man of 
abnormal physical endurance, frequently 
working for twenty-four hours at a stretch 
without rest or food and capable of endur- 
ing all that the strongest and hardiest of 



his employees can, the inventor was so fra- 
gile a child that it was not considered wise 
to send him to school in Milan. In Port 
Huron he went to the public school for only 
three months, which is the extent of his 
experience within the walls of a school 
room. 

His Love for Books. 

Edison had an enormous advantage over 
the average boy, however, in that his moth- 
er had not only been trained as a teacher, 
but was a woman of extraordinary intel- 
lectual attainments and force of character, 
who found her highest pleasure in estab- 
lishing the foundation of her son's edu- 
cation. His father also encouraged the lad's 
early fondness of reading, and paid him a 
small amount on the completion of the 
perusal of a book. 

Thus, before Alva had reached the age 
of twelve, he had read Gibbon's "Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire," Hume's 
" History of England," Sears's " History of 
the World," Burton's " Anatomy of Melan- 
choly," the " Dictionary of Sciences," and 
had even struggled with Newton's "Prin- 
cipia," besides mastering the ordinary stud- 
ies of a boy of Ms age. He was also fond 
of stories of romance and adventure, and 
was so devoted an admirer of Victor Hugo 
later in life that he was known to his fel- 
low telegraph operators as " Victor Hugo 
Edison." 

It was in their practise of non-interfer- 
ence with young Edison's amusements, that 
his parents displayed unusual wisdom. 
When he was only twelve years of age, his 
father happened to be called in the middle 
of a winter's night to the part of the house 
where the boy slept, and was surprised to 
observe light streaming through the keyhole 
of his door. Peeping into the room, he 
saw Alva huddled up in an overcoat, with 
a scarf tied over his head busy handling a 
lot of bottles he. had ranged on a shelf. 

A Child Experimenter. 

Some parents would have broken in on 
the boy and ordered him to bed, and per- 
haps have thrown out his bottles. Samuel 
Edison did nothing of the kind. Nancy 
Edison, also, was more lenient than most 
mothers, and when her son began at the 
early age of ten or eleven to conduct chemi- 
cal experiments in the cellar, leaving bro- 
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ken glass and evil-smelling liquids about 
the floor, she was not too quick to inter- 
fere. 

To be sure, she believed in the efficacy 
of a switch, as some parents do even at the 
present stage of civilization, and she finally 
made young Alva confine his materials and 
energies to one room in the cellar and put 
a lock on the door. Here the small boy 
established a laboratory, with some two 
hundred bottles in rows on the shelves, all 
labeled " Poison " in order that they might 
not be rashly dealt with, and he spent his 
entire fund of pocket money for chemicals 
at the Pqrt Huron drug store, with which 
he made experiments from formulas in 
Parker's "School Philosophy." 

Neighbors of the Edisons, both in Milan 
and Port Huron, were never quite able to 
understand the frail-looking boy, with the 
unusually large, though well shaped head. 
Indeed, he took so absorbing an interest in 
matters and things about him from his very 
earliest childhood, and was consequently 
so preoccupied when he was not asking 
what often seemed to his elders ridiculous 



questions, that his intelligence was some- 
times doubted. 

The public school teacher at Port Hu- 
ron reported that he was addled, and dur- 
ing his three months under her tuition he 
was generally at the foot of his classes, 
though when he was only three years of 
age he was noticed in the village square of 
Milan, attempting to copy the signs on the 
stores and shops. 

The arguments that young Edison ad- 
vanced to induce his parents to allow him 
to sell newspapers on the railroad were, tbjtt 
in addition to his making money for the 
purchase of chemicals for his experiments 
in the ceftar, it would also be possible for 
him to read several hours daily between 
trains in the public library in Detroit, be- 
sides being able to bring home newspapers 
and magazines for the family's perusal. 

His father's objections to Alva's going 
into business at the age of thirteen were 
more easily overcome than those of his 
mother, but her consent to the project was 
eventually gained. The boy was always 
home at night, the train leaving Port Hu- 




IN THE UNUSED SMOK1NG-COMPARTMENT EDISON BECAME EDITOR, PROPRIETOR, 
PUBLISHER AND COMPOSITOR OF THE 11 WEEKLY HERALD." 
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PEEPING INTO THE ROOM HE SAW ALVA BUSILY HANDLING A 
LOT OF BOTTLES. 



ron in the morning at seven o'clock, and 
the return train getting back at 9 :30 in the 
evening. 

Edison had not been many weeks selling 
newspapers, periodicals, candy and other 
small merchandise on the train, when he 
saw opportunities for profitable trading 
in other directions. He opened two stores 
in Port Huron, one for the sale of news- 
papers and periodicals, and the other for 
commerce in vegetables, butter, and berries 
in season, which he brought from Detroit or 
purchased along the line of the railroad. 

A Youthful Employer. 

He hired boys of about his own age to 
take charge of his undertakings in Port 
Huron, while he was absent on his train or 
in Detroit. 

When the Grand Trunk put on an ex- 
press to Detroit, Edison obtained permis- 
sion to have a newsboy in his pay on the 
train, from whom he exacted a daily ac- 
counting. Later an immigrant train was also 
added to the traffic on the Grand Trunk, 
which generally carried from seven to ten 
coaches filled with Norwegians bound for 



Iowa and Minnesota. Edison 
now engaged another boy to sell 
bread, fruit., candy, and tobacco 
to the immigrants, from which 
he reaped a goodly profit. 

During his first year on the 
railroad the young merchant 
sometimes made as much as $6 
or $8 per day from his enter- 
prises, and he regularly paid 
his mother a dollar a day for 
his board. Edison carried his 
produce from Detroit to Port 
Huron in the mail-car of his 
train. 

" I was never asked to pay 
freight," he says, "and to this 
day cannot explain why, except 
that I was so small and indus- 
trious, and the nerve to appro- 
priate a United States mail-car 
to do a free freight business 
was so monumental." 

Edison's second year as a 
train-boy, 1861, was that of the 
outbreak of the War of the 
Rebellion, which made the trade 
in newspapers brisk. The four- 
teen-year-old lad not only took 
full, advantage of his opportu- 
nities as a dealer, but he actually started a 
newspaper of his own. The local train 
between Port Huron and Detroit carried 
a baggage-car that was divided into three 
compartments, one for baggage, one for the 
mail, and the third for smoking. 

There were no facilities for ventilation 
in the smoking-compartment, and hence it 
was not used. In it Edison installed a 
printing press he had purchased cheap in 
Detroit, where it had been used to print 
bills of fare in a hotel. Procuring an out- 
fit of type, and learning the rudiments of 
printing from the printer's devil in the 
office of the Port Huron Commercial, the 
boy now became editor, proprietor, publish- 
er and compositor of the Weekly Herald, 
which was mentioned by an esteemed con- 
temporary, the London Times, as the first 
newspaper in the world to be printed on a 
train in motion. 

A Traveling Newspaper Plant. 

The price of the Weekly Herald was 
three cents per copy, or two cents if taken 
by the month and paid for in advance, and 
it achieved a circulation of four hundred 
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copies. It was not dependent for its sales 
on its novelty in being the work of a small 
boy on a railroad train, either, but it pub- 
lished news that was of interest along the 
line of the Grand Trunk road. 

Frequently, too, ihe Weekly Herald 
scored a beat on its contemporaries in Port 
Huron and Detroit, since, with the assist- 
ance of the railway telegraph, Edison often 
obtained local and war news later than 
that published in the papers he sold on the 
train. The profits from his newspaper 
were as much as $20 or $30 per month, in 
addition to his receipts from his other 
commercial undertakings. 

The publication of the Weekly Herald, 
with the demand for papers created by 
news of the war, made it necessary for Edi- 
son to employ an assistant on the train, in 
addition to the other boys who were work- 
ing for him. No veteran in the news trade 
ever rose to his opportunities with more 
enterprise and greater aplomb than young 
Edison. It may be mentioned, as illustra- 
tive of his attention to details, that he had 
arranged a jumping-off place from the 
train at Port Huron. 



The train always slowed down at a point 
about a quarter of a mile from the sta- 
tion, which was nearer his home than the 
terminus, and where it was therefore more 
convenient for him to alight. In order not 
to take an unnecessary chance of injuring 
himself in jumping from the moving train, 
he had used his father's horse to haul sev- 
eral loads of sand to the slowing-down 
place, and made a soft bank to alight on. 

How the Telegraph Helped. 

When battles occurred during the war, 
Edison would get the telegraph operator at 
Detroit to send the news along the line of 
the Grand Trunk, where he had made ar- 
rangements with the local station agents to 
post bulletins summarizing events, in order 
that residents might be at the stations to 
purchase newspapers when the train came 
through. Operators and station-agents 
were paid in newspapers and magazines 
that the boy did not otherwise dispose of. 

On the morning of the day that news was 
received of the battle of Shiloh, in April, 
1862, the most terrible thus far since the 




HE Ha I LAI NED HIS PREDICAMENT 
AND ASKED FOR CREDIT. 
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beginning of the war. in which both Grant 
and Sherman were engaged and Johnston 
was killed, Edison reached the bulletin 
boards of the Detroit newspapers soon after 
the arrival of his train from Port Huron at 
ten o'clock. He found the offices surround- 
ed by horror-stricken crowds, for the bul- 
letins declared that 60,000 men had already 
perished, and that the battle was still rag- 
ing with its outcome uncertain. 

The boy realized that there would be an 
unprecedented demand for newspapers that 
day all along the Grand Trunk line between 
Detroit and Port Huron, are more particu- 
larly at the end of the road. His usual 
practise was to earn - a hundred papers on 
his train, but he estimated that he would 
undoubtedly be able to sell a thousand in 
view of the excitement caused by the battle. 

When Edison Raised the Price. 

The first thing to be done was to get out 
his bulletin, and to effect this he promised 
the telegraph operator a weekly magazine 
for three months. And now a tremendous 
obstacle arose! He did not have enough 
money to purchase a thousand papers, and 
he was not acquainted with any one con- 
nected with their issue. However, he could 
not let so great an opportunity slip without 
at least making an attempt to take advan- 
tage of it. and young Edison walked into 
the editorial rooms of the Detroit Free 
Press, whose destinies were then presided 
over by no less a personage than Wilbur F. 
Storey, who afterward founded the Chicago 
Times. 

To Storey and one of his associates the 
bay of fifteen stated his predicament, ex- 
plaining that he had already telegraphed 
the news of the battle to all the stations 
along the Grand Trunk Railroad between 
there and Port Huron, and that he had only 
sufficient money to purchase a hundred pa- 
pers, while he was sure he could sell a thou- 
sand. Would the Free Press give him credit 
until the following day? The other man was 
of the opinion that the risk was too great, 
but Storey overruled him, and Edison was 
given the full number of papers he asked 
for. 

" By the aid of another boy I lugged the 
pa]K*rs to the train and started folding 
them."' said Edison, in telling the story. 
" The first station, called Utica, was a small 
fine where I generally sold two papers. I 
saw a crowd ahead on the platform, and 



thought it some excursion, but the moment I 
landed there was a rush for me. Then I 
realized that the telegraph was a great in- 
vention, for I sold 35 papers there. The 
next station was Mount Clemens, now a 
watering place, but then a town of about 
one thousand. I usually sold six to eight 
papers there. 

" I decided that if I found a correspond- 
ing crowd there, the only thing to do to cor- 
rect my lack of judgment in not getting 
more papers was to raise the price from five 
cents to ten. The crowd was diere, and I 
raised the price." At Port Huron the popu- 
lace was waiting for him at his jumping-off 
place. Says Edison: " I then yelled, ' Twen- 
ty-five cents apiece, gentlemen! I haven't 
enough to go around ! ' I sold all out, and 
made what to me then was an immense sum 
of money." 

While this extraordinary boy was thus 
conducting money-making enterprises with 
a degree of success perhaps unprecedented 
in one so young, he was devoting every spare 
moment to study. He had not been many 
weeks on the Detroit train, when he began 
to transfer his laboratory from the cellar at 
home to the smoking compartment of the 
baggage-car, where he afterward established 
his newspaper office. As he had consider- 
able leisure during the three hours run each 
way. he gave himself to experiments, for 
which Fresenius's "Qualitative Analysis" 
was the basis, spending the greater part of 
his earnings for chemicals. 

Too Much for the Conductor. 

W hen his train arrived in Detroit in the 
middle of the forenoon, it was his practise 
to go at once to the public library, and he 
often spent the entire day within its doors, 
until the return train left at about six in 
the evening. It was here that he adopted a 
novel plan of study, selecting a certain sec- 
tion of the library, and starting to read it 
through shelf by shelf, without regard to- 
subject matter. 

However, Edison's laboratory on wheels 
was not destined to permanence, and with 
its end there came upon him an infliction 
that to a man of lesser mental resources 
would have been a terrible calamity. One 
day a lurch of the car jarred a stick of 
phosphorus from a shelf of the laboratory 
in the baggage-car, which falling to the 
floor set the woodwork on fire. While thr- 
badly frightened boy was attempting to 
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stamp out the flames, the conductor of the 
train, a hot-tempered Scotchman, rushed in 
with a pail of water with which he ex- 
tinguished the fire, after turning on the 
lad and striking him a violent blow on the 
ear. • 

When the train reached Mount Clemens, 
the next stop, Edison and all his posses- 
sions, including his laboratory and his 
printing plant, were put out on the station 



other operators, I was not bothered by the 
other instruments. Again, in experiment- 
ing on the telephone, I had to improve the 
transmitter so I could hear it. This made 
the telephone commercial, as the *nagneto- 
telephone receiver of Bell was too weak to 
be used as a transmitter commercially. 

" It was the same with the phonograph. 
The great defect of that instrument was the 
rendering of the overtones in music, and the 




TURNING ON THE LAD AND STRIKING 
HIM A VIOLENT BLOW ON THE EAR. 



platform and left there. Since the moment 
he was struck by the angry conductor Edi- 
son has been deaf, but it is characteristic 
of his philosophy that he bears no malice 
toward the man who wrought him this irre- 
parable injury. Indeed, the inventor even 
argues that his infirmity has been of bene- 
t to him rather than otherwise. 



Loss of Hearing No Detriment. 



"This deafness has been of great ad- 
vantage to me in various ways," he tells his 
friends. " When in a telegraph office, I 
could hear only die instrument directly on 
the table at which I sat, and unlike the 



hissing consonants in speech. I worked 
over one .year, twenty hours a day, Sundays 
and all, to get the word ' specie ' perfectly 
recorded and reproduced on the phono- 
graph. When this was done I knew tljat 
everything else could .be done, which was 
a fact. Again, my nerves have been pre- 
served intact. Broadway is as quiet to me 
as a country village is to a person with 
normal hearing." 

Although the father of the great inventor 
once said that he never had any boyhood 
days in the ordinary sense, diere seems to 
have been considerable of the spontaneous 
boy about Edison during the period that he 
was selling newspapers on the train, and 
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studying and experimenting during most 
of his spare hours. An incident Edison 
relates himself is illustrative. 

"After the breaking out of the war," he 
says, "tliere was a regiment of volunteer 
soldiers quartered at Fort Gratiot, the reser- 
vation extending to the boundary line of 
our house. Nearly every night we would 
hear a call, such as ' Corporal of the guard, 
No. 1." This would be repeated from 
sentry to sentry until it reached the bar- 
racks, when the corporal of the guard, No. 
1 , would come and see what was wanted. I 
and the little Dutch boy, after returning 
from the town after selling our papers, 
thought he would take a hand at military 
affairs. 

" So one night, when it was very dark, 
I shouted for the corporal of the guard, 
No. 1. The sentry, thinking that it was the 
terminal sentry who shouted, repeated it to 
the third, and so on. This brought the 
corporal along the half mile, only to find 
that he had been fooled. We got him out 
three nights, but the third night they were 
watching, and caught the little Dutch boy. 
taking him to the lock-up at the fort, where 
they shut him up. They chased me to the 
house. 

" I rushed for the cellar. In one small 
apartment there were two barrels of pota- 
toes and a tiiird one nearly empty. I poured 
these remnants into the other barrels, sat 
down and pulled the barrel over my head, 
bottom up. The soldiers had awakened my 
father, and they were searching for me with 
candles and lanterns. The corporal was 
absolutely certain I was in the cellar. He 
couldn't see how I could have gotten out. 
and wanted to know from my father if 
there was any secret hiding place. 

" On the assurance of my father, that 
there was not. he said it was most extraor- 
dinary. I was glad when they left, as I 
was cramped, and the potatoes that had 
been in the barrel were rotten and violently 
offensive. The next morning I was found 
in bed. and received a good switching on 
the legs from my father, the first and only 
one I ever received from him, although my 
mother kept a switch behind the clock that 
had the bark worn off. My mother's ideas 
and mine differed at times, especially when 
I got experimenting and mussed up tiling. 
The Dutch bov was released the next morn- 
ing." 

Another boyish adventure that resulted 
in a black eye is recalled by Edison, in 



connection with the visit to America of the 
Prince of Wales, afterward King Ed- 
ward VII. 

" Great preparations were made for his 
reception at Sarni, the Canadian town op- 
posite Port Huron," the inventor says. 
" About every boy, including myself, went 
over to see the affair. The town was 
draped in flags most profusely, and car- 
pets were laid for the prince to walk on. 
There were triumphal arches and a stand 
was built above the general level, where the 
prince was to be received by the mayor. 
Seeing all these preparations, my idea of a 
prince was very high, but when he did 
arrive I mistook the Duke of Newcastle f,, 
him, the duke being a fine-looking man. 

" I soon saw that I was mistaken and 
that the prince was a young stripling, and 
did not meet our expectations. Several of 
us expressed our belief that a prince was 
not much after all, and said that we were 
thoroughly disappointed. For this one boy 
was whipped, and soon the Canuck boys 
attacked us Yankee boys, and we were bad- 
ly licked. I myself got a black eye. That 
has always prejudiced me against that 
kind of ceremonial and folly." 

It is probable that had it not been for 
his experience as rrain-boy that brought him 
into association with the telegraph, Edison 
would have devoted his great talents and 
energy to chemistry, which was the first 
bent of his great genius, rather than elec- 
tricity. 

However, the observant and intellectual 
lad of fourteen could not witness daily the 
transmission of messages along the magic 
wire without determining to master the tele- 
graph himself, and, with the assistance of 
another Port Huron boy who was also 
anxious to learn the art, wires were strung 
between their homes. 

The first telegraph line over which Edi- 
son worked was made of stove-pipe wire, 
with bottles for insulators, and trees for 
poles, and upon it the students practised 
sending and receiving after the train-bov 
came home at night. 

The boy applied himself to the study 
with his usual enthusiasm, hiring a sub- 
stitute to take his 'place for a part of the 
trip on his train, and devoting no less than 
eighteen hours per day for four months to 
the mastery of the wire. Before he was 
sixteen years of age, he was night opera- 
tor at Stratford Junction on the Grand 
Trunk in Canada. 



DICK KENNY'S GLAD RAGS 



BY C. W. BE ELS. 



A Cheerful Analysis of the Power of Love 
Over Clothes, College Culture and Cologne. 



f!* ? as the ancient adage says, actions 
speak louder than words, then 
Jack Sanderson meant volumes 
and spoke volumes when he 
landed square on the solar cir- 
cumjacence of Dick Kenny. 
"Kindly cut any further attentions to 
Jessie Jones!" admonished Sanderson. 

Sanderson was foreman of the Rancho 
Bonita. Big of muscle and big of deter- 
mination, he felt that he had a prior claim 
on all the beauty in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

The gentleman to whom he put the curt 
remark — Dick Kenny — was the head va- 
quero. Jessie Jones was the Eastern 
schoolma'am. She had taught the district 
school down at Bridgeport for two seasons 
now, and her quiet, unassuming, innocent 
presence had caused more trouble in the 
neighborhood of that prairie town, in the 
short time that she had been there, than 
any of the dozen shootings, stage hold-ups, 
poker fights, or other phases of local ex- 
citement. 

When the boys heard that •'an "Eastern 
schoolma'am " was coming to take the place 
of the patient but consumptive male teach- 
er who had finally succumbed to his mal- 
ady, they pictured in their minds a some- 
what different creature than Jessie Jones. 
1 They had read somewhere that the aver- 
age schoolma'am is tall and angular, mid- 
dle-aged and unmarried, spectacled and 
skinny. They pictured the " happy " time 
that she would have in wild and woolly 
Bridgeport. They heralded her coming 
with jeer and jibe, and wondered if any 
man in the county would marry her. 

But when Jessie Jones stepped off the 
train I When her trim little twenty-five 
years landed on the Bridgeport depot, and 



she faced the bunch of staring cowpunchers 
and the three dozen children whose destiny 
she was to shape, more than one husky son 
of the saddle felt a queer and unaccustomed 
sensation in the region of his heart. 

There she was! Dark hair and dark 
eyes, the most bewitching face that beamed 
with smiles, and just the daintiest hands 
and feet. 

And her dress! Buck Nevins said after- 
ward that it "looked like it was made out 
of the clouds." As for her hat — fluffy and 
modish and full of flowers — Jim Lupton 
said it "looked as purty as a brindled 
heifer in a sunflower patch," which com- 
ment, in the mind of Jack Sanderson, was 
the " convolution of a chimpanzee." 

From the day of her arrival, tilings took 
a different turn in the neighborhood of 
Bridgeport. Jack Sanderson, the dashing 
young foreman, usually as perfect in his 
dress and deportment as a plainsman can 
be, was somewhat more perfect than usual. 

Buck Nevins sent to St. Louis for a safe- 
ty-razor, which he dulled every day. 

Jim Lupton hiked him out to the foot- 
hills and trapped a grizzly, so he could 
boast of the best pair of chaps in the county. 

Sandy Peters concluded that his " book- 
l'arnin' " had been sadly neglected in his 
early youth, so now — at thirty-three — he ac- 
tually enrolled as a pupil. 

Dick Kenny suddenly took a deep inter- 
est in those fashion-plate young men who 
appear in such swell-fitting clothes in the 
advertising pages of the magazines, so he 
had his measure taken and sent East for 
a regular college-cut creation. 

When it came, it was certainly the smart- 
est-looking thing between the Missouri 
River and the Nevada boundary - line. 
Dick donned it every night and every Sun- 
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day, and he even sent to Chicago for a box 
of rubber collars, which he wore with his 
blue-and-red shirts. With his top-boots 
polished to a mirror, his sombrero carefully 
brushed and tilted over his right ear, and 
a wild rose adorning his lapel, he was " all 
to the clodies and then some.'' 

Jessie Jones took up her abode in Bridge- 
port with the family of old Sam Manning, 
who had lived there back since die seven- 
ties, and was considered everydiing from 
the fount of wisdom to die court of last re- 
sort. He was judge and jury, mayor and 
Moses. 

He noticed with twinkling eyes how the 
young bucks of the ranges, one by one, had 
called to pay their respects to the pretty 
teacher, and how every one, from Jim Lup— ^ 
ton with his grizzly chaps to Buck Nevins 
with his safety-razor, had been gentiy but 
firmly placed in the discard. 

The trouble with Jim's chaparejos cen- 
tered in their newness. In other words, they 
were a little too "gamey." Jim hadn't let 
them hang long enough, and on the several 
occasions when he called, Jessie couldn't 
help but observe that his protestations of 
love^were more evident to the nose than 
they were to the ear — so she passed him up. 

Buck Nevins's razor rebelled at the most 
unfortunate moment. It seems that Buck 
hadn't shaved for some time, and he had 
grown the finest specimen of wind-destroy- 
ers in four counties. Not only were these 
whiskers wonderful in length and thick- 
ness, but they were tough and wiry, too; 
so much so, indeed, that when Buck had 
shaved just half of his face something was 
wrong with the razor. 

It wouldn't work. Somewhere in its deli- 
cate mechanism there was a break. For the 
life of Buck, it wouldn't mow down an- 
other hair. He tampered with it, oiled it, 
put in blade after blade, and cursed it with 
choice contumely, and still it wouldn't cut. 
A> the human "before and after" advertise- 
ment, he had no show for the little school- 
teacher's hand. 

So the game narrowed down to a two- 
handed affair, with Jack Sanderson and 
Dick Kenny running neck and neck. Jack 
proffered hi? natural, simple, sturdy self and 
the learning that he had gained at a Mid- 
dle-West University. He was a glib and 
fulsome talker. He was the only man be- 
sides old Sam Manning who was suffi- 
ciently versed in politics, literature, and 
cattle diseases to talk with ease and safety. 



Many and pleasant were the conversa- 
tions that he had with Jessie Jones. Her 
Smith College brand of learning blended 
nicely with his Mississippi Valley erudition, 
and they found much in common. Jack 
believed that his brains would ultimately 
win for him — that after some evening when 
he had shown superior prowess as a pro- 
vider of information, Jessie would listen to a 
proposal and nab him on the spot. 

Dick, on the other hand, had developed 
a hunch for the power of clothes over col- 
lege culture. Regaled in his Eastern " side- 
boards," to which he had added the glory of 
a boiled shirt and a pair of patent-leather 
shoes several sizes too small for him, the 
road to happiness lay clear and straight 
before him. 

Whenever he met Miss Jones — whether 
on the highway or in the Manning parlor — 
he would begin on the advantage of knowing 
how to dress, and the change that was sure 
to come in the cowboy and his clothes. 

Finally, this subject began to cloy on the 
little school ma'am. It was evident to Dick, 
before many moons had passed, that he was 
running behind Sanderso" 1 - instead of for- 
ging ahead. Jessie was surely losing in- 
terest in him, while Sanderson was calling 
early and staying late. 

One night he did the ungentlemanly thing 
of following Sanderson surreptitiously to die 
Manning door. When Sanderson entered, 
it was about eight o'clock; when he took his 
departure, it was almost midnight. 

Dick had not gone out of eye-sight of the 
front door, and he was convinced. 

Sanderson^ must have something to talk 
about, thought Dick, for when he (Dick) 
called at eight, he found that he could not 
muster up sufficient conversation to keep 
the evening from dragging. At nine o'clock, 
he was generally readv to say good night — 
and so was Jessie. Beyond all peradven- 
ture, he was losing. 

He resolved that he would get a book, 
read it, and then discuss it with Miss Jones. 
But where would he get a book? What 
book was worth reading? Should he send 
East for one? Who would he send to? 
And how would he know if he were securing 
the latest novel or a treatise on hares and 
their habits, if he did send for one? 

These questions perplexed his mind and 
made him forget his clothes. 

Ah! He had an idea. He would ask. 
Miss Jones. She had books, andlshc could 
lend him one. ^. 
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" Here is Kipling's ' Plain Tales from 
the Hills,' " she said a few nights later, as 
she went to the little book-case in response 
to his request. 

"Gee! I like them frontier stories," said 
Dick, as he took the volume. 

But the East Indian masterpieces of the 
Englishman were a bit too much for the 
cowboy. It is painful to say so, but Dick 
Kenny had never been much of a reader, 
and when it came to Kipling, he was plainly 
stumped. But he had to make good. 

Bing ! Another idea ! 

He would go to Miss Jones, confess his 
inability to understand Kipling — and ask 
her to read the stories to him. They would 
discuss them as they went along and, per- 
haps, it would be necessary for him to stay 
until midnight and after. 

Jessie was willing. Why shouldn't she, 
the district teacher, be willing to help any 
one who was trying to improve his mind? 
So, for several nights, she read and ex- 
plained and analyzed, and her sweet voice 
and ready intelligence were as a great light 
to the Beau Brummel of Bridgeport. 

He was a changed man. Literature, after 
all, was his bent. He would read or bust! 
He became unusually satisfied with himself; 
he was not so bilious a bibelot as he looked, 
and he named his new pony " Kip." 

The literary nights kept up. In a short 
time he had Jack Sanderson on the hip. 

Sanderson heard of it, and he didn't quite 
like it. He surmised that Jessie was taking 
more interest in Kenny than was good for 
the Sanderson chances. It was time that 
he took a hand in the matter. He must put 
a stop to any further manifestation of Ken- 
ny's culture. 

That is why, after one thing had led to 
another, and one epithet had brought forth 
a succession of abuses, Sanderson landed on 
Kenny and remarked: 

" Kindly cut any further attentions to 
Jessie Jones." 

When Sanderson delivered this ultima- 
tum, he and Kenny were just outside the big 
horse-bam of the Rancho Bonita. Kenny, 
with two other vaqueros and four collies, 
had made a rodeo of five hundred fat steers 
for shipment to Chicago, and Kenny had 
just put up " Kip " and was about to regale 
himself in his store-clothes when Sander- 
son accosted him. 

The blow was a surprise to Kenny. He 
didn't think that Sanderson meant business 
quite so thoroughly. It was evident that 



the foreman felt keenly that the head va- 
quero was becoming more to Miss Jones 
than a clothes-horse. 

Kenny went to the ground. Sanderson, 
with clenched fists, stood over him, ready 
to strike again. Kenny rose to his feet. 

"So that's the way you feel about it?" 
he said. 

"That's the way," replied Sanderson, 
" and that's the way I'll continue to feel 
about it. Don't forget ! " 

" I'll get even with you yet," said Kenny. 
"And if you have no objection, I'll quit 
this job now." 

" I've no objection. You saved me the 
trouble of firing you," Sanderson replied. 

He couldn't but feel that the loss of his 
head vaquero was something to be deplored, 
however, for Dick Kenny was far and away 
the best man on a horse within a mighty- 
radius, and he could have a job on any 
ranch for the mere asking. 

Kenny turned and walked to the ranch- 
house. Packing his precious apparel in a 
carpet-bag, he returned to the stable for 
"Kip." The pony was his own property 
and he needed him. He mounted, hung 
the carpet-bag on the horn of his saddle, 
^ind rode into Bridgeport. "Kip" was 
lodged in a stable, and his master engaged 
a temporary room over Skin Mealey's drink- 
ing and dancing emporium. 

"I'll give that dub the ha ha!" he ex- 
claimed aloud, as he sat on the edge of his 
bed, broom in hand, putting his glad rags 
in shape for the night. " If he thinks that 
he can put it over this gent and get next to 
that gal — he's got another think comin'." 

The broom stopped its whisking. The 
clothes lay limp on his lap. Dick Kenny 
was looking straight ahead. 

Bing ! Another idea ! 

"Ah, ha!" he exclaimed, as he arose. 
" I have it! I'll go to her to-night and ask 
her to elope! She'll do it! She'll do it! 
She'll do it ! " he added with a smile of 
assurance. 

" I'll get fixed up in my very best, and, 
to add to the spell, I'll go over to McNulty's 
and get me a hair-cut. Jessie Jones is go- 
ing to be Mrs. Dick Kenny, or I'll be shot 
full o' holes." 

With this say-so out of his thought dome, 
Dick hustled over to McNulty's, intending 
to get shorn of his locks first. Then he 
would return to Mealy 's, talk with the boys 
for a spell, sit in a game or two, and then — 
a bath, his new clothes, and her. 
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He was pleased with himself. So pleased, 
indeed, tbat he stopped at the general store 
and purchased two kinds of St.. Louis per- 
fume. One bore the euphonious name of 
" Yangipangi,*' and the other, was branded 
"Pride of the Dell." 

He applied both at once. The "Yangi- 
pangi '* would be just the thing for his 
red bandanna, and as for "Pride of the 
Dell," he would rub that on his hair and his 
hands and a few drops sprinkled here and 
there on his clothes, and Jessie Jones would 
annex him quicker than a hungry sea-bass 
gobbles a fiv. 

About seven o'clock his toilet was com- 
plete. What remained of the two bottles of 
cologne wouldn't have perfumed a fly. Dick 
had all but bathed in it. The twilight was 
just touching the dimness of night when he 
sauntered forth in the direction of the Man- 
ning mansion. It was a little early for a 
caller to put in an appearance, perhaps, but 
this was the night of all nights! He would 
be the early bird to catch the young lady. 

As he ■sauntered along the highway to the 
object of his young love, his spirits were 
gay and his heart outstripped his fleeting 
footsteps. That he looked pretty good he 
was certain: that he smelled better, he was 
positive. 

He noticed, however, that every person 
who passed him detected the perfumes, and 
several made some idle remarks, accompa- 
nied by a rather loud " phew ! " 

Jessie had not finished her dinner. He 
would wait. 

He took a chair in the parlor. He did 
not anticipate waiting so long; but, he sur- 
mised, the folks had just sat down to the 
evening meal when he arrived. Presently 
lie began to notice that the parlor was some- 
what stuffy. The scent was a trifle nausea- 
ting. Maybe it would be best to open a 
window. In deference to his host he could 
not perform .so impolite an act. 

He arose and walked briskly and quietly 
to and fro. hoping that the odor might di- 
minish a little; but the action only seemed 
lo stir it up to greater density. He was 
deeply chagrined and surprised when the 
mayor's youngest daughter appeared at the 
parlor door with her .handkerchief to her 
no^e and closed it. Then he 'lid open the 
window. 

Just as he was beginning to realize that 
he had made a fatal mistake in getting the 
rk-rfurnes the door opened and Jessie ap- 
peared. 



"Dick," she said, "it is good of you to 
come so early." 

There was a peculiar smile on her face 
that he didn't quite like. It gave him an 
uneasy feeling. She was onto him. 

" Jessie, I came early, because I have an 
important matter on me mind," he said, 
straight from the shoulder. 

"Indeed," replied the little lady. She 
smiled and then fairly burst into laughter 
which smote Dick Kenny to the heart. It 
wasn't the laughter of great gladness over 
his early arrival and devotion. It was the 
laughter of one who was amused at the an- 
tics of an unconscious fool. 
. She checked herself, and then said: 

"Perhaps you want to take up another 
volume of Kipling, or discuss the one we 
have just read ? " 

"I want to read every book in this \vorld 
with you," said Dick. Fervor was written 
on his brow; determination was in his heart! 

" It would take a long time to do that," 
Jessie answered. 

" Jessie ! " He stepped closer to her. The 
perfume, instead of exerting the hypnotic 
influence he had anticipated, acted as a re- 
pellent. Jessie stepped back. 

" Jessie ! " he said, again. " Don't go 
away from me! " 

Before she was aware, he caught her 
forcibly in his arms and held her close to 
his perfumed breast. She tried to struggle 
free, but she was as a baby in the grip of a 
giant. 

" Jessie," he said, putting his face close 
to hers, " I love you. I love you. I love 
you better than any man on the grange. I 
want you to elope with me, to-night ! " 

The perfume and the sudden proposal 
were too much for the girl. She fainted. 

She fainted dead away in his arms. He 
had paused a moment for a reply, and he 
noticed that her body was limp. He tried 
to raise her head, but she was ghastly white. 
Her head fell back on his arm. Heavens! 
but she was beautiful. If he hadn't been 
half scared to death, he would have kissed 
her. Instead, he carried her to the sofa and 
gently laid her down. 

"Jessie!" he cried. "Jessie! I didn't 
mean — Jessie! Jessie!" 

He rubbed her hands and stroked her 
forehead. He spoke her name again and 
again. She didSsit move. 

Fright had him in its grasp. He looked 
around. A chill ran down his spine. Cold 
sweat dotted his face. Suppose some one 
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should enter the room and find him in that 
awful predicament ! 

He rushed to the door and flung it open. 

"Judge, judge!" he yelled. "Come 
quick! Jessie has fainted! " 

Old man Manning was enjoying a pipe 
and a final cup of coffee. Dick's startled 
cries brought him to his feet. He dashed 
into the parlor. Jessie was coming to. Her 
face twitched; her eyes opened; her hands 
moved. The judge- was at her side, and 
Dick, remembering that water was a neces- 
sary adjunct to a fainting-spell, despatched 
one of the Manning children for a buck- 
etful. 

The two men brought Jessie around. She 
sat up and smiled. Dick started to apolo- 
gize. 

" Say ! " roared the judge, interrupting 
him. "I don't wonder that she fainted! 
Where on earth did you get that extract of 
sewer you've got on you? When you came 
into the house to-night, I thought you'd 
stepped on a skunk ! Now, for the love of 
Mike, go home and get fumigated! The 
next time you come to this house with that 
bunch of smell on you, bring an odorless 
excavator!" 

"It's only cologne!" said Dick, so tim- 
idly that one might have taken him for a 
little child. 

"Cologne!" roared the judge. "It's 
worse than a tannery in the middle of sum- 
mer. Gee whiz ! The night that Jim Lup- 
ton came here with those fresh-killed chaps 
was nothing compared to this! " 

He rushed to the windows and opened 
them all wide. Jessie, by this time, had so 
fully recovered that she was able to talk, 
but not without the rapid accompaniment of 
a fan to keep the atmosphere in motion. 

"What were you saying to me when I 
fainted, Dick?" she asked. 

" I forget now," replied the unhappy 
cowman. " I'm sorry that — that I came to- 
night." Turning to the judge, he added: 
" I guess you're right about the cologne, 
judge. I'll go home and have it taken out." 

He took his hat and bowed a sad good 
night. His heart was heavy. As he made 
his way slowly along the road, he grew so 
angry with himself that he stopped under a 
tree to commune. 

" Of all the prime-fed Jonahs, you're 
ir^' he said, tapping his chest. 

Some cowmen, returning home from Skin 
Mealey's, passed him as he stood there. He 
noticed that they sniffed the air disdain- 



fully as they passed, and several uttered a 
very significant " Whew ! " 

"The next man who says that is going 
to get a wallop," said Dick to himself, as 
he clenched his fist. "So help me, Bob, 
the very next guy who remarks about this 
perfume — I'll land on him good and 
plenty ! " 

He wandered down to Skin Mealey's. 
The bar was in full swing. The faro- 
tables were crowded, and the poker-games 
and three-card layouts were in full blast. 
Two days previous was pay-day on the 
range, and many of the boys had come in 
to have a time. 

Dick stepped up to the bar. x\fter his 
dire failure to win Jessie Jones, he needed 
a bracer, and he gave the man behind the 
bar the signal for red liquor. 

The bottle and a glass were passed to 
him. He filled the glass to the brim. 

" Want a bath ? " asked the bartender, as 
he grabbed the bottle. " Perhaps you 
would like me hand you out a piece of soap 
and a towel." 

Dick was just prqiaring to hand back 
a bit of sass himself, when, loud and long 
and lingering, came that fatal exclamation 
of disgust: 

"W-h-e-w!" 

Dick brushed the glass aside. Stepping 
to the middle of the room, he said so loud 
that all could hear: 

"Who said that?" 

Calmly he began to peeT off his store 
coat and vest and roll up his sleeves. He 
threw the garments on a chair. His six- 
gun gleamed bright in his hip-pocket, and, 
as a sign that he wanted to fight with his 
fists only, he laid it on the bar. 

"Who said that?" he repeated. 

Jack Sanderson rose from one of the 
tables. 

The two men glared. 

" What do you want to know for ? " asked 
Sanderson. 

"Because I'm going to punch the man 
who said it. Did you ? " 

"Perhaps I did, and perhaps I didn't," 
said Sanderson. 

" If you say you didn't, you're a liar! " 

Dick had to punch some one that night, 
and he would rather punch Jack Sanderson- 
than any other man in the world. 

"Liar" was the one word in that part 
of the country that could not pass unno- 
ticed. Under any other condition, Sander- 
son would have been justified in drawing 
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his gun; but, as he had seen Kenny disarm 
himself, it had to be a matter of fists. 

Sanderson stepped in front of Kenny. 

" Did you mean that? " he asked. 

" Yes; and I say it again." 

Kenny was sure of the first blow* this 
time. He wasn't to be caught off his guard. 
He landed clean on Sanderson's jaw. 

It was a pretty fight while it lasted. 
Kenny was so very angry that his strength 
was greatly augmented. He drew the first 
blood. In short, he pummeled the big one 
so vigorously that Sanderson feared his 
reputation was at stake. 

Once or twice Sanderson landed hard 
on the vaquero's face — so hard, indeed, 
that he thought Kenny would go down for 
the count. But Kenny was in the mood for 
punishment so long as he could give it in 
return. The men clenched, and he man- 
aged to get Sanderson's head under his arm. 

Sanderson, in this position, could only 
administer a few light blows; but Sander- 
son's face was just where Kenny could use 
it as a punching-bag for his right fist. He 
swung on die foreman eight or ten times 
unmercifully, then he grabbed him by both 
shoulders and flung him back into the 
crowd. 

Several men supported Sanderson. It 
was plain that he was not the victor. An- 
ger was mirrored in his bleeding face. He 
clenched his fists and wanted to make for 
Kenny again, but his friends held him. 

Kenny was breathing hard, but the smile 
of the winner played around his lips. Go- 
ing close to his antagonist, he said : 

" I just want to ask you one question, 
Mister Sanderson. Do I have to cut my 
attentions to Jessie Jones?" 

There was a tremendous silence. Every 
man in the place knew now the real cause 
of the fight. 

Sanderson couldn't speak. A mighty 
chagrin overpowered him. No longer was 
he the hero of the range. In the eyes of the 
very men who had regarded him as the 
invincible of the invincibles he had gone 
down to a defeat that was as disgusting as 
it was disgraceful. 

If he said " Yes," he would prove him- 
felf the most hated thing of the plains — a 
coward: if he said "No," then Kenny 
would beat him until he begged for quarter. 

There was no more battle in him. He 
wished that it had been gun-play and he 
had been killed. 

Dick Kenny repeated the question. He 



*yas standing over the beaten man, who' 
hung his head and answered not. 

"Well, you big stiff," said Kenny, for 
he was willing to add insult to injury, " I'll 
speak to her whenever I want to and just 
as often as I please; and I'm going over to 
where she lives early" in the morning and ask 
her to marry me. 

" I think she likes me a whole lot better 
than she likes you, and I think that when 
she sees your' face she'll pass you up for a 
cheap dub who can only hit a man when he 
isn't looking." 

" Cut it out, Kenny," said Mealey. 

Kenny picked up his coat and vest and 
put his six-gun in his pocket. 

" I'll treat every man in the room — ex- 
cept one," he remarked, looking squarely at 
Sanderson as he spoke the two last words. 

He threw two shining twenties on die 
bar. " Set -em up, Skin — and -keep the 
change," he said. 

Skin Mealey was too good a business 
man to let any money slip by. With the 
help of his bartender, he began to fill the 
orders. Every man present save one or 
two accepted the vaquero's invitation, and 
those acted as an escort to Jack Sanderson, 
who stepped out and vanished in die night. 

Dick Kenny went to his room. He went 
to bed, and, tired from the strenuous night, 
he fell asleep. When die first bird twit- 
tered he awoke. Instead of donning die 
famous store-suit, the boiled shirt and other 
fashionable trimmings, he dressed himself 
in his cowboy outfit and felt more natural 
and more at peace with himself. 

Rolling the store-suit and the two empty 
bottles that had contained the troublesome 
cologne in a tight bundle, he took them 
down-stairs. 

" Here," he said to one of Mealey's help, 
passing him a silver dollar, " take these 
and bury them. And be sure you bury 
them; for if I ever see them on any human 
being, there'll be trouble." 

He breakfasted and bided his time until 
he could go to Jessie. 

Judge Manning greeted him heartilv. 
. " Well, judge," he said, " I've discarded 
them clothes and them perfumes. And I've 
got some sense." 

The judge smiled in approval. 

" Is Miss Jones in ? " asked Kenny. 

" No," replied the judge. " It seems that 
Jack Sanderson got in a mix-up down at 
Mealey's last night and got the worst of it. 
She's gone up to his house to nurse him." 
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Observations of a Country 
Station-Agent. 

BY J. E. SMITH. 



No. 31. — The Wily Politician May Think that He Carries the Railroad 
Vote in His Vest Pocket, but the Railroad Man Isn't 
Quite so Foolish as Some People Imagine. 




^ HE " Ides of November " have 
come and gone. That has 
a nice mortuary sound, a 
certain ominous ring of 
portending disaster. Dur- 
ing carnival week in Rome 
a soothsayer soto-voiced to Julius Ca;sar, 
"Beware the Ides of March," as at, in, or 
around that portentous date "he would get 
his." Next to the " Ides of March " we are 
forewarned of the "Ides of November." 



The political orators do this. They do it 
with great gusto and acclaim. 

Have they not been going about the pub- 
lic places for the previous two months up- 
lifting their voice and imploring the people 
to beware "The Ides of November?" 

There isn't any period fraught with such 
dire calamity, according to the politician, 
as the " Ides of November." Because about 
that time the people vote him out and the 
other fellow in. The country goes K-smash, 
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or is saved — depends on how you look 
at it. 

Then close on the heels of the "Ides of 
November" is Thanksgiving Day with its 
savory suggestion of roast turkey, oyster 
dressing and cranberry s,auce. 

The entire wage of one full round trip 
may be required to purchase the turkey 
hen, and the frugal wife at the last hour 
may substitute "hamburg," but that 
need not prevent us in the conversational 
fulness of the day from telling how ten 
or twenty years ago a big, bronze, full- 
chested turkey was worth only one dollar. 

But the round trip brings five dollars 
now, and years ago it only brought half as 
much. Eggs were ten cents a dozer, but 
the ten-cent crop wasn't good. 

What's the cause of all of it ? 

Why, of course, it is the Dingbat Bill, 
or the Allrich-pain bill, or Ballinger, or 
High- Jinks, or Doc Cook, and if you don't 
know you deserve to be in ignorance. If 
you had lent a dutiful ear to the campaign 
eloquence of the past two months, you would 
have learned all about it; just how it hap- 
pened, and the rest that is coming to us. 
If you failed to vote for Jacob Furgeson 
for that seven-thousand-dollar job at Wash- 
ington, where as " champeen of the peepul," 
he could throttle the octopod — you deserve 
to pay a dollar a dozen for eggs. 

We had a chance to vote for Jake. 

Jake called at our office and was intro- 
duced to all the boys. 

It did his soul good to meet railroad men: 
At one time he thought he would become a 
railroader. He thought of taking a job 
firing, but some trivial incident — couldn't 
just remember .what — came up and he did 
not get on. But his brother's wife has a 
cousin in Iowa running an engine, and that 
makes him feel related to railroaders. 

It does not take much of a thread for a 
jK>liti':ian to find a sympathetic tie. 

Jacob was introduced all around — to 
Mr. Cash, Mr. Rate, Mr. Check, and the 
rest of the office force. 

He clasped every man by the hand with 
a hate-to-let-go touch. He needed votes. 

"I always think,"' said Jacob, in soft, 
purring tones that felt their way, "that 
office work is nice, clean, healthy work, 
when there are not too many hours, mind 
you. On that point I have decided views. 
I don't believe any man should be com- 
pelled to bend over a desk more than eight 
liours a day. 



" Eight hours is enough. Eight hours 
for work, eight hours for play, and eight 
hours for sleep. That's my religion. When 
I get to Congress, I expect to advocate any 
measure that will make eight hours a legal 
work-day. I have great respect for the office 
men of a railroad. It's like a bank — 
everything's got to be to the very cent. It 
takes ability to run these places. 

" I have a cousin, gentlemen, whose hus- 
band is cashier for the Upland Road at 
Crisscross. Maybe -you have met him. 
Haven't? He don't get away very much 
— he's kept very close. His work worries 
him a good deal. He often has to go back 
after night and make his books balance. 
He complains the road don't furnish help 
enough. That's another point. I don't 
believe in railroads overworking their men. 
This isn't Russia! 

" If I get to Congress, I want to call atten- 
tion to these things. Unless there is some 
one to stand up and bawl them out, the big 
corporations will go to any length to make 
dividends. I'm mighty glad to meet you, 
Mr. Cash, and Mr. Rate, and Mr. Check. 
Here's one of my cards. If there's anything 
special I can do for you boys when I get to 
Washington, I want you to let me know. 
I will see you again before the election. 
Don't forget me. I am mighty glad to meet 
all of you. Good-by." 

Jacob cast his eyes over the office and 
backed out with a few lingering nods and 
ingratiating chuckles. 

"He's a mighty nice man, ain't he?" 
said Rate. 

"Is he?" asked Check doubtfully. 

"Nothing to it," said Cash. "He's got 
his little speil, but you can send him to 
Congress a thousand years, Rate, and he 
won't ge.t you out of bondage. You'll still 
have to work for a living. You, too, 
Check. You fellows are not so down-trod- 
den either, so don't listen to all you hear. 
Neither of you put in over six hours a day 
real work as it is. Don't depend too much 
on Furgeson." - 

"Well, Bill Bryan—" 

"Cut it out, Check! Don't you see that 
drayman waiting for you to list them house- 
hold goods?" v 

"Theodore Russevelt and John Mitchell 
are—" 

"Got all them shipping orders ready for 
the bill clerk, Rate? Better get to it; you'll 
hold him over eight hours." 

" You heard about Jumbo the Miner 
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over at Fungus, didn't you? Why, he's 
going to stand up three rounds before John- 
son, next Friday night, at the rink." 

" Where did you see that? " 

" It's in the paper this morning." 

" Tell us about it." 

And the drayman waited a little longer. 

Furgeson, the politician and candidate, 
suave and sympathetic, started down the 
track with his railroad cicerone. 



the sixteen-hour law, and the patent-coupler 
law, and the extra-brakeman law. Our 
party passed all of 'em." 

" How about the employer's liability law? 
You fellows turned that one down," put in 
one of the crew. 

" Only temporary, I assure you. We had 
powerful opposition on that. Special in- 
terests were arrayed with all their cunning 
and resources — " 




THE CANDIDATE PLIED 
AN INDUSTRIOUS 
PENCIL. 



They ran across the switch-crew doing 
the yard work. Furgeson was introduced 
all around, and hung on to the coal-be- 
smeared hands with a clinging fellow feel- 
ing. 

" I'm mighty glad to meet you, boys," 
he said. " I have the greatest regard and 
admiration for railroad trainmen. I had it 
in mind to go firing myself when I was a 
young fellow. I suppose I would be run- 
ning an engine now instead of being in 
politics if I hadn't got rnto a law office in- 
stead. My folks kicked on me going onto 
the railroad. My wife has a cousin in Iowa 
running an engine, so I feel at home with 
railroad men. If I get to Congress, I expect 
to keep the railroad men in mind. If there's 
anything I can do for them, I am at their 
service. The brave men who sacrifice their 
lives in the transportation service of the 
country need every consideration. Here's 
2 RR 



" But they tell me you voted against it," 
interposed the troublesome member. 

"Me! Why, yes, in the form in which 
they brought it up, I did. But you should 
read my speech delivered on the floors of 
Congress. Let me have your name. Write 
it down. I'll mail you my speech. Read 
it through. I exposed the corporations. 
What did they do? They emasculated the 
bill until it was meaningless." 

" But our officers were satisfied — " 

"They didn't know they were gold- 
bricked ! Read my speech ! I voted to put 
it away temporarily until railroad men had 
a chance to learn the truth, and until the 
measure could be brought in again with 
its objectionable features eliminated. I am 
for the man who works, but I would not 
stand by and see him duped by a counter- 
feit measure. Read my speech! It tells 
why I voted against it!" 
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" Say.*" said Conductor Reyburn, " I 
don't care how you vote. What this coun- 
try needs is better agricultural results. You 
needn't bother about mailing me any 
speeches, but if you will send me a package 
of Spark's Earlian Tomato seed, I'd be 
much obliged to you. I've got a tVee-acre 
truck patch, and scientific farming's the 
question of the day anyhow."' 

" You are right," eagerly assented the 
candidate, anxious to get away from the 
talk on the liability- law, where his record 
needed explaining. "All our glory and 
greatness is from the soil. Is there any- 
thing else beside the tomatoes?" 

'" Put in a package of Warted Hubbard 
Squash." 

"Warted Hubbard Squash," repeated the 
candidate, writing it down on one of his 
cards. 

" Add a package of Krewson's Oblong 
Black Spanish Radish," continued Rey- 
burn. 

It was noted. 

" And a package of Yorkshire Hero 
Garden Peas, and add a package of Black- 
eyed Marrowfats." 

A pause. 

And a package of Ruby Giant Pep- 
pers. Got that down ? " 

"Put in a package of Rhode Island Yel- 




low Cracker Onion seed, and a package of 
Monte Cristo Watermelon seed — don't for- 
get that." ""*• 

The candidate plied an industrious 
pencil. ^ 

"Add one package of Hoodoo and one 
package of Norfolk Button Muskmelons." 

The candidate fished up another card. 

" Put down one package of Black-seeded 
Tennis Ball Lettuce, and one package of 
Early Cyclone Cucumbers — you got them? 

"A package of Golden Bantam Sugar 
Corn — " 

"All right, Mr. Reyburn, I'll do what 
I can to have you supplied." 

He made an adroit movement to put the 
cards in his pocket and close the requisi- 
tion. 

"Add a package of Early Scarlet Horn 
Carrot seed," persisted Reyburn. "And 
while you are at it, put down a package of 
Lenormand's Short-Stem Cauliflower, and 
Late Drumhead Cabbage and Crimson 
Globe Beets, and White Creaseback Pole 
Beans, and Piledriver's Stringless Pods, and 
White Marrowfats. Then there's Jerusalem 
Artichoke. I've been wanting a start of 
Jerusalem Artichoke for three years. You 
can help me out on that. Wonder I didn't 
think of you before. When you get that 
down put in a package of Extra Early Pur- 
ple-Top Milan Turnips, 
and I want to get a start of 
Budlong's Improved Ruta- 
baga. And do you know 
anything about Champion 
Moss Curled Parsley? May- 
be I had better take the 
Fern-Leaved — or the Half 
Curled — that's it, make it 
the Half Curled! And 
Perkins's Long-Pod Gum- 
bo, and a start of Chinese 
Mustard and 
Black Pekin Egtj- 
Plant, and French 
Spawn Mush- 
room — " 

The candidate 
a sudden 



gave 
start. 

"By George!" he ex- 
claimed, "I'm late! I've 
to meet the committee- 
man at two — " 
Reyburn held on. 
"There's field, forage, 
and silo weed — " 
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"Can't you write 'em out and mail 'em 
to me! I've got to meet the committee-man. 
Good-by, boys: It does Tne good to meet 
railroaders — the men that actually — " 

"And Soy Beans, and Dwarf Essex Rape, 
an 1 Cow Peas—" 

" I'll remember you, and we'll see what 
can be done. If you can pass along a good 
word for me, boys, it will be appreciated. It 
does me good to meet the boys — the heroes of 
the rail — and to shake their honest hands 
and—" 

" There's Japanese Buckwheat, Hungar- 
ian Millet and Sugar-cane — " 

" I'll do what I can. Good-by, boys—" 
J' And grass seeds — Kentucky Blue and 
Turkestan Alfalfa and Bokhara Clover ! " 

" I don't know just how much I can secure 
for you, but you may depend on me ! Good- 
by, boys!" 

" And look into die ornamental vines and 
shrubs for me," continued Reyburn, holding 
on and following the candidate away. " My 
wife's interested in flowers. What's the 
government doing in 'foliage and bloom ? 
Do you know? You don't — that's strange." 

" Good-by, boys ! " A parting wave of 
the hand, and he escaped. 

" Say, Reyburn," said the engineer, " you 
don't think a statesman cares anything for 
carrots and Johnny-jumps-ups, do you?" 

" I don't know what you mean by states- 
man," replied Reyburn, "but that fellow 
can't do me any good unless he helps along 
the truck-patch. Some railroaders like to 
hear the brave-men-of-the-rail spiel them 
fellows give. Nothing to it. Soil and seed 
is the only question before the American 
people to-day — " 

"By George! Reyburn," exclaimed the 
engineer with a sudden start, "you forgot 
something! Do you know you didn't order 
any pepper-pod seed ? " 
' " I'll write him. Get a hold of them three 
gondolas and die two cars of billets in the 
team track — " 

And Candidate Furgeson passed out of 
mind. 

Candidate Furgeson was next presented 
to crossing-watchman Lightfoot, at Main 
Street. 

"Mighty glad to meet you," he exclaimed 
breezily, pumping the white-flag hand of 
the watchman vigorously. " I am always 
delighted to meet railroad men, "no matter 
where they are located or what diey do. I 
have a cousin in Iowa who is an engineer. 
I came pretty near being a railroader myself. 



I feel very close to railroad men. There is 
something fascinating about railroad work 
that holds men. Don't matter what kind 
of a job they have, men don't often get 
away from it. Been here long, Mr. Light- 
foot?" 

"About twenty years watchin' this 
crossin". Bill Bryan's special has passed 
over this crossin' diirteen times. Russefelt's 
been through here three times. He smashed 
his hat over the railing and spilt a lot of 
words right where you're standing now. Bill 
Taft went over here two years ago, and lit 
up diese surroundin's with one of them 
smiles of his. This is your first trip on 
the crossing! I can't recollect that I ever 
heard of you before." 

" I represent this district in Congress, 
and I want to go again. I want your 
help—" 

" Don't make a durned bit of difference to 
me who's there. I got to put in them twelve 
hours just the same, but whenever them 
politic fellers comes on this crossin' I write 
it down on die wall of my shanty. What 
did you say your name was? Furgeson? 
Never heard of you before, but I'll put it on 
the wall, enyway. I'll risk it — " 

This was all the candidate got out of the 
crossing watchman, but he had the satis- 
faction of knowing diat he stood on an 
historic spot, and that his cognomen was 
inscribed under the names of the most illus- 
trious of our land on the wall of the cross- 
ing-watchman's shanty. 

They next took Furgeson down the track 
a mile or such a matter, to visit Jim O'Brien 
and his section gang of six men, all votere. 

"I am glad to meet you, Mr. O'Brien," 
said Furgeson, " and I am glad to shake 
the hands of these men. I am always glad 
to meet railroad men. My wife's cousin is 
a railroader in Iowa. I came near being one 
when I "was a young man, so I have a friend- 
ly feeling for them. I feel that I am one of 
them. And whenever I can do anything 
for them I am glad to do it." 

Jim O'Brien traces his ancestry back to 
the fighting stock of Connaught. So he 
stood up before candidate Furgeson un- 
afraid and unawed. 

"Fellow-citizens," called out Jim to the 
gang, with oratorical effect, "this here's 
Furgeson. He's running for President — " 

"For Cong/ess," corrected Furgeson. 

" Furgeson s an Irishman," continued 
O'Brien undaunted. 

"Scotch-Irish," interposed Furgeson. 
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"Hang the difference in this country — 
we're all wan anyhow ! " O'Brien contin- 
ued. " Has Furgeson iver done anything 
for me? No! Has Furgeson iver done any- 
thing for you, Tim Hogan? Speak it out! 
Don't be afraid ! He has not, you say ! Has 
Fift-geson iver helped any of the rest of 
you ? " 

Jim raised an inquiring hand and paused, 
while from behind the barricade of picks, 
shovels, crowbars and tampers there came an 
unanimous negative. 

"We don't care who's elected," persisted 
Jim. "What we want to know, Furgeson, 
is bacon and spuds coming down or be they 
goin' up higher? 

" That's the issue, Furgeson. Can a man 
on wan-sixt}' a day and six children, and not 
a cent more in sight — but more little wans 
maybe — can he live? Furgeson, I put it to 
you. And will you jump on to the bacon 
trust, and the spud trust, if we elect you 
to the council? Will you give 'em belix, 
Furgeson ? Can we depend on you ? " 

Now Furgeson returned some soothing 
and propitiating words torching the gold 
output, the tariff, the trust and the pauper 
labor of Europe. 

O'Brien remained belligerent and uncon- 
vinced, but he took a new turn. 

" Will you do us a little favor, Furgeson," 
he asked, " to show us you mean well ? Will 
you take that watercan and go over to that 
farmhouse beyant the hill and. bring us a 
can of water. This is a hot day, and these 
men be sufferin' from thirst, you can see 
that yourself. Wouldn't a kind act like that 
to these hard-workin' men put you in well 
with them ? Wouldn't it now, Furgeson ? " 

Furgeson, without a word, picked up the 
empty can and marched off as if the order 
had come direct from Uncle Joseph Cannon 
himself. 

He found the farmhouse " beyant " the 
hill — quite a way '4>eyant" in fact — but 
he got the water, two gallons of it, and he 
lugged it back. 

They drank a hilarious but non-committal 
toast to " I'risident Furgeson." 

Then they moved a pile of ties. 

O'Brien and Hogan put a stick under the 
end of a heavy tie and they called to Furge- 
son for the other end. 

Furgeson 's eyes bulged, the veins of his 
neck stood out, and the sweat poured down 
his face — but he made the trip five times. 

"Well take you to town, Furgeson," said 
O'Brien, cheerfully. " We'll take you in on 



the hand-cyar. Put on the cyar men ! Stand 
right there, Furgeson, git a tight holt on the 
handle-bar — and pump, Furgeson." 

O'Brien may have pumped and the gang 
may have lent aid — there are doubts — but 
Furgeson went down with all his weight and 
up with all his might, laboring like a galley 
slave on a rolling sea, and the " cyar " mere- 
ly crawled along. 

O'Brien gave vent to the surging political - 
emotions that were within him in a loud and 
challenging voice, but Furgeson could only 
answer in guttural monosyllables. He 
hadn't the wind. 

He dropped off at the station in a state of 
limp. He was panting like a one-cylinder 
motor. 

" Good-by, Furgeson," called out O'Brien. 
" If you had to keep that up tin hours a day 
and every day of your life for wan dollar 
and sixty- two cents a day, you'd know what 
it is bein' a laborin' man on a railroad. 
Come, Hogan. Heave to and bear down — " 

" How much do that job of Congress 
pay?" asked Hogan. 

" Seven thousand a year," answered 
O'Brien. 

" How much does Roadmaster Sullivan 
git?" 

"A little over a thousand." 

" A little over a thousand, and Furgeson 
siven thousand. Sullivan can pump a cyar 
tin miles and niver pant. Did you hear 
Furgeson? Only one mile, too! He's a 
weaklin', Jimmie. What are we votin' for 
the likes o' him ? There's Tid Russ O'Felt. 
D'you think he'd be out of breath from 
luggin' a -can of water, and a few ties, and ' 
pumpin' the cyar wan mile? D'you think 
that little mild exercise would interfere with 
his line of talk? Tiddy's a great states- 
man!" 

Furgeson having run hot it is the duty of 
this narrative to "set him out," until he 
can be repacked and perhaps a new brass 
put in. 

This gives us the opportunity to inject a 
few words respecting politics and the rail- 
road man. 

There are more than one and a half mil- 
lions of us scattered throughout the fair 
domain and no Congressman or constahle 
can run without giving a goodly number of 
us an opportunity to lend support or land 
on him, as the case may require. 

Swelling a little with pride, I want to 
put it down that we are a potent force — 
only we don't " pote." 
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A great railroad president of a Western a great political army of more than a 

line, alarmed at the growing hostility million and a half railroad men massed in 

against railroads on every hand, was in- one unit and for the single purpose of self- 

terviewed recently and his observations preservation, is not reckoning with that ele- 

vvere widely copied. mental quality of human nature which 




BUT HE MADE THE TRIP FIVE TIMES 



He appealed to railroad workers every- 
where to go into politics, to ascertain the 
attitude toward railroads of every man who 
runs for office, and to "half-nelson" 
wherever there wis a hostile hint regard- 
less of party attachments. 

We would become a force to be feared 
and favored by the politicians, and the 
scourge of prosecution now directed against 
the railroads would come to an end. 

But railroad men divide. They always 
have and they always will. In every man 
there is a certain hereditary taint of party 
loyalty. It outlasts his religion. It directs 
his ballot with a certain automatic blind- 
ness, and a "get-together" appeal is futile 
against it. 

There isn't much of the oriental subser- 
viency in the free-born American. He is 
here to complain, criticize, and object. He 
can't be gotten together on any proposition, 
even if it is for his own material gain. 

The railroad president who dreams of 



would overturn the pillars even if the 
house tumbled down upon his head. 

If he must moralize it should be in this 
way: If every tree that grows were a hard 
maple, there would be maple molasses 
enough for every man, woman and child for 
pancakes three times a day the year round. 

There is a certain saccharine pleasant- 
ness to that sort of philosophy. It is within 
the same plane of probability as if one 
would say, " If all railroad men would get 
together politically," etc., etc. 

Here and there at terminals, or wherever 
railroad men are stationed in large num- 
bers, we find some trainman, foreman, boss, 
or office man who carries the railroad vote 
around in his pocket. 

He is to the front in every campaign. He 
attends the caucuses and the secret meetings 
and he speaks for the railroad men. 

He tells what they want and what they 
must have, and just what they will do if 
they don't get it. 
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Xobody appoints him a bell - wether. 
He kindly takes on that function of his 
own accord, and in this little play of his 
own prejudges, likes and dislikes, he fools 
and natters himself that he has a following. 

I knew a conductor at one time named 
Benson. Benson's Koran was the party 
platform. The book of rules was only an 



to drink their fill at the party trough by 
Benson. 

Benson was patted on the back and told 
that by and by his tune would come when 
his party would reward his vigilance and 
activity in keeping the railroad men in line. 

At lengtii Benson ran for sheriff of the 
county. He announced himself as the rail- 




annoying incident of his daily life. But 
what his party said about the tariff, -con- 
serving the resources, or foreign relations 
was vital to Benson. 

Benson attended all the conventions he 
could. He had the politicians and the can- 
didates coming to him for the inside in- 
formation of how the railroad men would 
vote and how they felt toward the party. 

Benson always pictured them muttering' 
mutiny, to be seen and reasoned with only 
by Benson, and led back to the straight and 
narrow way only by Benson, and to be made 



road man's candidate. He let it be known 
that if he was defeated in the convention, 
not one of the thousand railroad votes would 
be cast for the party. They demanded this 
timely recognition of one of their number, 
and if denied, he could not prevent the party 
from the catastrophe of overwhelming de- 
feat at the hands of the offended rail- 
roaders. 

After lining and delivering the railroad 
vote for years, Benson thought there would 
not be a dissenting voice. On the count, 
there were six candidates and the conven- 
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tion deliberately chose a tassel-whiskered 
hog-raiser from way back in Mudrun 
township. Benson stood number six on 
the list. He swallowed his disappointment 
and stood up and moved that the nomina- 
tion of the hog-farmer of Mudrun be made 
unanimous and that there need be no fear 
of the railroad vote. - He — Benson — would 
attend to that. 

Benson's railroad work was faulty, and 
after a series of blunders the superintendent 
let him out. Benson laid his discharge to 
far-reaching and powerful political forces 
bent upon destroying his influence. 

From that day Benson had all his time 
for his country. The bosses used him for 
all the little jobs around headquarters where 
a handy man is needed. He hung around 
the court-house for odd jobs as a bailiff or 
as a convenient juror. He grew seedy and 
subservient, but with all this he never re- 
linquished his hold on the railroad vote, 
finally getting to the place where he would 
sell it in a lump lot to anyone needing it, 
for anything from one dollar up. 

I saw Benson last week at his voting 
place. He looked flayed and fallen. He 
held a poll-book in a rather shaky hand. 
The sunset tip was on his nose and there 
was corn and malt on his breath. He was 
working for the party. 

He plucked me aside, put his mouth 
close to my ear and shielded his voice with 



his hand so the weight of his words would 
not carry to hostile ears. 

" Furgeson's goin' to be elected in a can- 
ter. I've got the railroad men lined up for 
him solid. Furgeson's our next Congress- 
man." 

There was triumph in his watery eyes. 
He held me a minute4onger, and his voice 
went to a whisper. 

"Say, have you a dollar you can let me 
have? I'll give it back to you next week." 

I gave him a verbal order on Furgeson. 
But it was never cashed, for Furgeson "got 
his " on that eventful day. 

Furgeson — the man whose wife had a. 
cousin railroading in Iowa, who exuded 
sympathy and fellow-feeling for railroaders 
at every pore, who leaned on Benson for 
the railroad vote — was numbered among the 
"also ran." 

So you, Mr. Railroad President, and you, 
Mr. Candidate, and you, Mr. Politician — 
the railroad vote cannot be controlled and 
cannot be ylelivered. No matter how im- 
minent the danger or how worthy the cause, 
it is the law of human nature to question 
and dissent, and railroaders are largely 
human. 

There is one thing we have to be thankful 
for as we carve the turkey, the pot-roast, 
or the liver: If we were not unyielding, 
self-sufficient, even pig-headed, we would 
not be where we are to-day. 



KILLED TRAIN ROBBER WITH A STONE. 



Engineer Foiled Hold-Up on Colorado Midland by Braining Outlaw Armed 

with a Rifle. 



ENGINEER. FRANK STEWART, of the 
' Colorado Midland Railroad, has proved 
himself the sort of man that train-robbers will do 
well to let alone in the future. Armed only with 
a rock, which he had picked up from the road- 
bed, this plucky hogger gave battle to a bandit 
carrying two .44 Colts, who, with several com- 
panions, was attempting to hold up his train at 
a siding near Colorado Springs recently, and felled 
the outlaw with a blow on the head that almost 
instantly brought about his death. Frightened by 
the fate of their pal, the other robbers fled, es- 
caping into the hills, where they were sought for 
days by a sheriff's posse, 

The hold-up occurred as the train was making 
a siding lo allow the passage of a train from the 
west. 



The first intimation of the attempted robbery 
came when Engineer. Stewart and Fireman Paul 
Bochnlan were ordered to stop the train and 
alight from the cab of the engine. Both men did 
as ordered, but Bochman attempted to escape by 
dodging under the baggage-car. As he did so the 
bandit stooped to shoot him, when Stewart picked 
up a rock and hit the man a death-dealing blow 
on the head. 

As the bandit fell forward, he fired at Stewart. 
The bullet hit the engineer in the left thigh, in- 
flicting a painful wound, but that ended the fight, 
for the desperado died a moment later. 

The scene of the hold-up is one of the wildest in 
the Rocky Mountains. The country is sparsely 
settled and it offers an ideal opportunity for es- 
cape into the hills. — San Francisco Chronicle. 



THE PRESIDENT. 



BY J. EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 



Written for "The Railroad Man's Magazine." 



E have sung in ardent phrases of the gallant engine- 
crew. 

And we've hymned the brave conductor from most every 
point of view; 

We have praised the superintendent and the man who lays the track. 
And we've hung the laurels thickly on our worthy friend the " shack." 
We have lauded up the ticket-man, the man behind the claim — 
We have bragged about the section-man, and others I might name; 
But there's one deserving fellow that we've skipped without intent — 
He's the man who runs the railroad, boys; our friend, the President! 

We've had visions of him lolling in his private palace-car. 

And we've viewed him through the smoke-wreaths of his fifty-cent cigar; 

Oh, his job looks soft and easy from a certain point of view, 

But he's got his troubles, pardner, just the same as me and you. 

For he has to boss the railroad and he has to make it grow, 

And his brain is always workin' like a whizzin' dynamo; 

And his path is often rocky and a mighty steep ascent. 

But he packs his burden gladly, does our friend, the President! 

There's a hundred pressing matters up before him every day. 
And he's got to solve 'em quickly in a diplomatic way; 
He's a thousand things to think of and a thousand things to do, 
And he's always on the fightin' line — his cry is " Put it through! " 
Oh, he's sure a workin' wonder with a genius for his job. 
And he's felt the pulse of traffic till he knows its every throb; 
So when worthy men are mentioned let us pay acknowledgment. 
To our cool, unswerving, praise-deserving friend, the President! 




MASON, THE GRIZZLY 



BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 



The Thrilling Adventures of a Brave 
Man in the Rocky Mountain Country. 




CHAPTER I. 

For the Mines of Montezuma. 

,0T SULPHUR SPRINGS 
bubble, steam, and fume at 
the foot of Mount Bross, in 
Middle Park, Colorado. By 
these boiling springs two men 
were encamped. One was a 
massive lump of a man, a moving moun- 
tain of brute strength — " Hungry Joe,'" fair 
of heart, great of arm, young, lazy, and 
ferocious. 

The other was of another breed. He 
could look over- a six-foot rock with ease, 
and was as slender and straight and supple 
as an Indian. Although a black eye was 
never seen in a human head, the eyes of this 
man, which seemed to be of black-and-white 
agate, polished till they glittered. To look 
into them made one think of gazing, fasci- 
nated,- into the black caverns of a pair of 
Colt's forty-fives; yet, on longer look, these 
eves were not jet, but a deep steel-blue gray. 
The second look strengthened the impres- 
sion of blued steel. Though keen and im- 
perial, those eyes were not unkind; but 
nothing ever escaped them. 

Fine, silky, black hair, penciled with 
silver white over the temples, curling crisply 
at the back, fell in heavy waves down the 
muscular neck to the square shoulders. 
The jaws were wide and firm, even hard, 
as was the mouth. The nose was large 
and straight, with thin but wide-open nos- 
trils that sometimes quivered. 

The impression that the man gave can be 
summed up in four words — quickness, 
strength, honesty, and intelligence. 

Two thousand miles to the east — along 
the old Delaware — as a boy they had called 
him "The Grizzly." At twenty years of 



age, when he suddenly came to know that 
the advice of Horace Greeley was good, this 
name was all that he brought with him 
across the Big Muddy and the Great Plains 
of the Rockies. His name in the States had 
been — well, let it pass. 

It is neither healthy, profitable, nor po- 
lite to ask such questions in certain parts 
of the Rockies. Honest men sometimes 
changed their names on the frontier as 
often as they did their shirts, for no other 
reason than caprice. This man was Mason. 

The two men did not know each other's 
names nor history. They had met by ac- 
cident three months before, while crossing 
Berthand Pass, yet they had slept, eaten, 
and \vorked side by side like all but silent 
brothers. Such was the custom. Need it 
be said they were hunting — hunting for 
gold? Prospectors, those forerunners of 
civilization, are strange men. 

A mountain evening was falling; the 
smoke from the tiny log-hidden camp-fire 
sulked away through the grass and gathered 
in the willows; supper was over. The few 
tin dishes were as yet unwashed. Mason 
was smoking; Hungry Joe, his tanned fore- 
head wrinkled like an old boot, was poring 
over a faro-deck, spread out on his blanket, 
and laboring to demonstrate an invincible 
" system " that always haunted him. Over 
all hung the breathless beauty of the kind- 
ling stars. Rapid, almost silent, human 
footsteps came patting down the game-trail. 

A man, easy-going, shiftless in a way, 
walked up to the fire. 

Hospitality blooms at its best within the 
light and warmth of a frontier camp-fire. 
Are you hungry? Eat. Are you tired? 
Rest. Who are you ? What are you ? Why 
are you as you are? These questions are 
never asked. It might be unkind; perhaps 
dangerous. 
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On the other hand, it is not good form 
for a guest to attempt to examine his host's 
rifle or revolver. Ignorance or violation of 
this rule was why some men died. There 
are various reasons for all of this. The 
wilderness has laws unto itself, distilled 
from experience and necessity. These to 
the untaught sons of civilization are a mys- 
tery, yet are simplicity itself and the es- 
sence of common sense to those who under- 
stand. 

" Evening, pardner,'' "was Mason's cor- 
dial greeting. He had risen only onto one 
elbow, that he might have a better look at 
the stranger. To have risen to his feet 
would have meant open suspicion toward 
his guest. 

" Howdy?" 

Hungry Joe said nothing, but nodded. 
Social forms and language are relaxed when 
policemen, street-cars, and such things are 
hundreds of miles away. 

•• Any objections if I camp with you peo- 
ple? My outfit is over the ridge yon- 
der. Followed a trail over into this country, 
and the fallen timber up the mountain there 
tangled me all up. So I'll feed and snooze 
with you if you're willing." 

" Welcome you are, pardner. You'll, find 
the grub-box under that bed-sheet. Help 
yourself. Dishes ain't very clean. Haven't 
washed them for a day or two, but there's 
the hot spring there if you're dainty. 
There's a hank of elk on the tree, and you'll 
find a swig of forty-rod in that jug in the 
cold spring over there, if you're inclined that 
way. I don't use it myself; it's Joe's, but 
you're welcome." 

The Samson grunted a morose consent. 
The newcomer took the jug from the cold 
spring, pointed its bottom to the stars, 
poured distilled hell down his throat, and 
then wiped the tears from his eyes. 

" Ah-h-h ! " he gasped. " If this spring 
ran such stuff, I'd let the new diggin's go 
to perdition." 

"New diggin's?" echoed Mason, while 
Hungry Joe raised his head. , "Where?" 

"No savey 'em, eh? Just across the 
range from here, over the hay back from 
St. Charles. Must have been long in the 
hills not to hear 'bout 'em. I was on my 
way out to 'em, but learned that the reds 
are up between here and there — so I don't 
know. Ain't you two on vour way out, 
also?" 

"No," answered Mason. "I haven't 
heard a word nor seen a white face but 



yours for several moons, except Hungry 
Joe's, here, and it only used to be white. 
Bah with the Injuns! How 'bout the dis- 
coveries ? " 

"All trails end there now'days, pardner. 
Biggest tiling ever known. Gold layin' 
round like sand in this spring. Some say 
they're the ' Lost Mines of Montezuma.' 
If it wasn't for those Utes — What day is 
to-day?" 

Not one in the three could tell. Time 
is lost track of in the wilderness. Tom had 
not wound his watch for a month. 

" ' Lost Mines of Montezuma,' " breathed 
Mason. Then he rose. " Pardon me, stran- 
ger. I leave you. That affair concerns me. 
Injuns! Ugh! I'm going through 'era or 
around 'em. Goin' with me, Joe? Stran- 
ger?" 

" Injuns too bad," answered the stranger 
as his lips kissed the jug neck once more.* 
Joe eyed the vanished liquor with thicken- 
ing sullenness, and shook his head. 

"Hang the Injuns! I'm off. Joe, pack 
up for me — light, mind you — while I sad- 
dle Rattler. I'll trade you that packrjack 
of mine and all the grub for all your extra 
cartridges and that big six-shooter of yours. 
Is it a go?" 

" Sure," growled his massive partner as 
he rescued the jug from the stranger, rolled 
it in his blanket, and returned to his cards, 
altogether ignoring Mason's request toward 
packing. 

But this the active Mason did alone in 
three minutes. Then he saddled a split-ear 
Indian pony, and prepared to start. The 
stranger spoke. 

"Say! Hold on!" said he. If I were 
you I would not be so quick to attempt to 
ride to the east of here alone. The Utes 
have been having ghost-dances and are out 
for scalps. Have cleaned out two outfits 
along the Grande already. Besides, there 
has been a coach robbery on the Smoky 
Hill route, and something between twenty- 
five and a hundred thousand dollars, besides 
a big gold bar, is gone. Three men. Five 
thousand reward. Thought at first that 
your outfit might be them. They're said 
to be head this way. Things are all stirred 
up between here and the Big Muddy. It is 
risky business to make that ride alone, pard- 
ner. Better wait till daylight." 

" Daylight nothing. If any tiling, I'll hit 
the road in the high places at night and lay 
over in the timber during the day. I won't 
do that less I have to. I'm not looking for 
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safety. The red coyote that tries to head me 
off had better be doing that." 

Meanwhile the saddle had been flopped 
on Rattler and the cinches gently tightened. 
Mason buckled on both his own and Joe's 
revolver. They were just alike, forty- 
fours. His long twelve-pound rifle was 
slipped into its saddle-sheath on the left 
side, so that it rested easily beneath the knee 
on the left side of Rattler. Mason could, 
never get used to carrying it on the right. 

" Good luck to you, pardner. Hope you 
make it," said the stranger as they shook 
hands. 

Hungry Joe wasted no ceremony on a 
good-by, but he demonstrated the warmth of 
three months' outdoor friendship by rub- 
bing the cartridges in Mason's belt with his 
all-powerful talisman, his invaluable rabbit- 
foot. Then he gripped Mason's hand with 
a parting, "Stay with your hair, pardner." 

Mason did not speak, but looked all 
around into the now clear starlight; then, 
seeing nothing hostile, he grabbed Rattler 
by the cheek-piece of the bridle, pulled his 
head sharply around, and slowly but warily 
swung into the saddle. 

Rattler gave a few wicked pitches, then 
started for the new diggings, fifty miles 
away, with Mason on his back. 

Back through the pines on the night wind 
came Mason's farewell: 

" Adios. For the Mines of Montezuma."' 

"Look out for the dancers and the 
V. C's. ! " answered the stranger cheerily. 

" Good luck to you, pardner ! " bellowed 
Hungry Joe. 

That roar started to their feet a herd of 
elk bedded down a mile away on Ute Bill 
Creek. 

Mason was gone. Hungry Joe and the 
stranger silently listened to the hoof-thuds 
growing fainter and fainter, and when si- 
lence closed round the camp once more, 
Hungry Joe handed the uncorked jug to 
the stranger. 

Then they both went to sleep. Earth 
was their couch; heaven their canopy. 



CHAPTER II. 
A Night Ride. 

THROUGH die night Mason rode. Over 
his right shoulder careened the silver 
crescent of die new moon. He smiled, and 
patted the bounding Rattler also on the right 
shoulder. He felt the hard muscles writhe, 



knot, and relax- beneath his palm with the. 
steady rhythm of machinery. The first dash 
over, Mason pulled Rattler down to that 
mile-killer between a trot and a walk. 

Mason knew how to ride a horse. 

Across the Four-Mile Divide he went; 
ten miles away he struck the Frasier. Later 
in the night the horse and rider, both still 
fresh, splashed through First Creek twenty 
miles on the way, then waded Crooked 
Creek, and mounted the bluff on which are 
the five miles of Sage Brush Flats. No In- 
dians yet. Hiding the match-flame in his 
hat. Mason lit his pipe, and let Rattler loaf 
a quarter of a mile. 

" ' The Lost Mines of Montezuma,' " he 
kept repeating over and over, as in a dream. 
Just what he was going to the new gold- 
diggings for Mason did not know. He 
would decide when he got there. 

Gold, gold, gold was the lure!~ 

But though he dreamed yellow in his sub- 
consciousness, his whole active attention 
was keenly given to the. work in hand — the 
ever-changing direction and condition of the 
game-trails, Rattler's breathing, the set of 
the saddle, and ' all the little things that 
would help eat into the miles ahead. 

Now they were turning up the South Fork 
that comes down from Berthand Pass. The 
trail dipped down into a dark box-canon. 
Rattler trotted around a sharp point of rock, 
his pointed, sensitive ears thrown forward. 
He snorted and stopped. Half a mile ahead 
was a huge camp-fire. Around it, appear- 
ing and disappearing in the light of the 
flames, jumped, limped, bounded, hopped, 
and shuffled a number of fantastic figures. 

Mason swore. He knew what it meant. 
He would have joked with the Angel of 
Death. 

" Rattler, old boy, there are your Utes en- 
joying a german. Or, perhaps, it is only a 
dutchman. What are we going to do? Go 
back? No, sir? Go through? It don't 
look like it. We'll ride around. But how 
about any trails? Going through mountain 
timber after dark with a horse can't be did. 
The moon will soon set. It's clouding up, 
too. Rain, I guess. Looks like it. Feels 
like it, too. Rattler, we must get out of here 
and hide out till daylight. Git! " 

An arrow — a purring, searching arrow — 
whirred over Mason's shoulder. Back up 
the canon tore Rattler. Mason bent low 
over the horse's neck. Two miles in five 
minutes is not bad running for a tired cow- 
pony up-grade in the dark. 
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Fearing pursuit by fresh ponies, and 
afraid of ambush ahead by lurking senti- 
nels who had purposely allowed him to pass 
unmolested so as to trap him, Mason sud- 
denly turned Ratder into the black mouth 
of a side canon, dismounted, and, feeling 
for the game-trail with his feet, led the 
panting horse into this temporary haven. 

Daybreak found the man and horse far up 
this branch near the top of die ridge dirough 
which cut the main canon. Here fallen 
timber blocked their way. In a small, se- 
cluded park Mason camped. 

Rattler, bridled and saddled, was al- 
lowed to feed on the tall grass. His picket- 
rope was fastened to die belt around Ma- 
son's waist. . 

Mason made a cold, scant breakfast on 
beans, boiled elk, and ice-water. Then he 
smoked and planned. Clearly it would be 
madness to attempt to cross the bare crest 
of the ridge above him in daylight. The In- 
dians on the other side, now aware of his 
presence, would calmly lie in wait for him 
to ride into them. 

He must wait where he was until near 
evening, then make his way up the slope 
through the fallen timber, and remain hid- 
den in the upper edge until after darkness 
had fallen. 

What was on the odier side of diat ridge 
Mason did not know. At one place a small 
water course, headed by a clump of scrub 
pine, ran to the very crest of the ridge. Ty- 
ing Ratder in the thick timber out of sight, 
Mason wormed his way, part of the time 
flat on the ground like a snake, up the shal- 
low water course to the scrub pines. The 
other side of the ridge was open in places 
from the crest all the way down; in odiers 
it was impassable because of burned and 
fallen wood. 

Not an Indian was in sight; but from a 
dozen points the signal smokes were slowly 
rising. f 

Below and five miles away three wagons 
were burning. Mason carefully studied the 
country ahead and picked out his route. 
Seeing a rain-storm coming down the pass, 
Mason wiggled back to Rattler, tied the 
lariat once more around his waist, found a 
scant shelter under a clump of willows, and, 
with his rifle for a bedfellow, lay down to 
sleep. 

It began to rain — drop, drop, splash, 
splash, then a down-pour. Mason was 
sleepily thankful, foi this would wash out 
his back trail. But a Ute Indian can, with 



painful care, follow a rain-washed trail — 
and the Utes were on the trail. 
Mason slept. 

CHAPTER III. 
Rousing the Game. 

TpHE shadows were beginning to stretch 
away to die east. Mason was asleep. 
Twice during the day he had risen, looked 
carefully around, and laid down again in a 
new spot so that Ratder might have fresh 
grass. 

Rattler snorted. Mason awoke with every 
sense on the alert. It is a curious thing, 
but men long on the frontier are able in- 
standy to awake from a deep, dreamless 
slumber as 'intuitively aware of what has 
recendy occurred as if a second nature kept 
watch while the conscious mind slept. 

Mason's thumb slipped to the hammer of 
his rifle. His left arm instantly straight- 
ened, raising his chest and shoulders from 
the ground. An Indian on horseback was 
only twenty feet away. 

Zip! An arrow cut through that sup- 
porting left arm and stuck in the grassy bed 
where an instant before had rested Mason's 
back. The left arm was numbed as if sud- 
denly frozen, but did not collapse. 

With an action like the jump of a steel 
spring, Mason's right hand let loose, the rifle, i 
whipped his six-shooter from its holster, 
and two shots answered' the arrow. The 
Indian's pony, shot squarely in the chest, 
reared and fell backward, crushing its rider 
to the ground. 

Through the shoulder of the rider was a 
ragged bullet-hole. Mason straightened to 
his feet, pulled the arrow through his arm, 
swept his limited horizon with a glance, saw 
nothing hostile, and warily advanced toward 
the wounded Indian and his pony, both 
down and struggling to arise. 

Then Rattler bolted. The picket-rope 
was whipped tight, Mason was jerked from 
his feet, and dragged half-way, head fore- 
most, across the little park before he could 
recover himself. With his feet to die front 
plowing into the sod, he curbed the strain- 
ing Rattler. 

Hastily he tied the trembling, snorting 
horse to a pine tree. Drawing his remaining 
six-shooter and cocking it, Mason, keenly 
watching die straining Indian, ran back 
and recovered his rifle and other revolver. 
In the few seconds that had passed, the 
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wounded Indian's pony had struggled to his 
feet, where he stood swaying, head droop- 
ing, legs braced, and bloody froth oozing 
from his nostrils. 

The Indian was staggering and reeling 
toward the woods in an effort to run. 

When shots ring out in the mountains and 
the echoes get to playing with them, it is 
hard to tell at first from where the sounds 
come. But when once warned, an experi- 
enced ear can usually tell in what quarter 
the following reports originate. 

Mason knew this. The three shots al- 
ready fired were still echoing afar. Many 
a red ear was keyed to catch any that might 
follow. Another shot would focus the trails 
of half a hundred Utes. 

Mason lowered his rifle. He drew his 
knife. It was long and thin and keen ; 
his sticking knife, used to bleed big game. 

He darted after the Ute. The Indian 
turned. He was game to the death. He 
also drew his weapon; a common butcher- 
knife. But the Ute was wounded — stunned 
and almost dead. 

Holding his rifle by the stock, in his left 
hand. Mason swung the heavy weapon and, 
with the barrel, struck the Indian a terrific 
blow on the side of the neck. The Ute 
pitched forward on his face. 

Darting behind his fallen foe, the white 
man dropped-with his knees on the other's 
back. He grabbed the long black hair in 
his left hand. He jerked back the Ute's 
head. His knife slashed a long, deep cut 
across the stretched throat. 

Like the spring of the blood-snake, the red 
knife again cut into the quivering Indian. 
With a cry, the Indian flung the white man 
from his back, and made a titanic bound 
for the woods. In mid-air he collapsed and 
~~ died. Striking the ground, the body rolled 
over on its back. To make assurance doubly 
sure, Mason placed his foot down on the 
reeking neck, and stuck the knife into the 
Indian's breast. But the red heart was still. 

Not waiting an instant, Mason pulled out 
the blade and made for the Indian's pony. 
To let it escape would be fatal. Wander- 
ing to the Ute camp, it would leave a plain 
trail from there to Mason's hiding-place. 

The animal had staggered to the stream 
that roared down the mountain at the edge 
of the park. Here it was swaying and 
trying to drink. Running with his knife 
held at arm's length like a rapier, Mason 
plunged it into the pony's side just behind 
the left shoulder. 



With a grunt, the horse sank to its knees 
and rolled once on its side. Then it raised 
its head in a wild, dumb appeal to the man. 
It tried to rise. It uttered an almost human 
cry for mercy. The great, dark eyes looked 
at Mason with hurt surprise. That look 
haunts him yet. Blood gushed from the 
nose and mouth. The head drooped and 
fell. The horse was dead. Mason dashed 
the tears from his eyes and choked : 

"Your life or mine, my dumb brother, 
but it has to be." 

But there was no time for regret. Mason 
rolled the carcass into the stream. The 
water whirled it away. Striding to the 
dead Indian, Mason dragged the body by 
the hair to the water's edge, and flung it, 
too, into the snowy, rushing current. 

The water caught the corpse and tore it 
along among the rocks and logs. Mason 
stood watching it. It was sucked beneath 
the green surface. Suddenly the body was 
shot up by hidden currents half its length 
up into the sunlight. 

It faced Mason. One arm was tossed on 
high in an attitude of cursing vengeance. 
The head fell back, and the mouth gaped 
open in a hideous laugh. As if in defense. 
Mason threw his arm across his face to shut 
out the sight. When he looked again, the" 
corpse had disappeared. 

All was cool and clear again. Nothing 
but his wounded arm told that there had 
been a fight to the death. Such affairs are 
common on the red and white frontier. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Chase. 

7V/T ASON'S wound pained but little. Hur- 
riedly, in the stream, he washed the 
blood from his hands, and with the cold 
water and torn pieces of shirt dressed his 
hurt. It was not serious in itself; no blood 
vessels nor sinews had been cut nor bones 
broken, but yet, to a great extent, it made 
the man one-armed. 

The afternoon shadows had lengthened 
out a foot. Action had been rapid. Mason 
ran to Rattler. Go at once, anywhere, at 
any risk, they must. In an hour forms like 
huge, red ants would be creeping, crawling, 
running over the whole mountain-side, and 
the sound of a shot could not go across the 
ridge above him. 

Up through the fallen timber threaded 
Mason, leading Rattler. He knew that 
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somewhere above him on the ridge, either 
far or near, to right or left, Indians were 
on the lookout. At the upper edge of the 
timber. Mason paused, still hidden. He 
tied Rattler within a dense thicket, then 
stepped to one side and a little to the front, 
where the trees were thinner, and scanned 
the bare ridge. 

Along the side of that ridge, an Indian 
horseman was coming at a fast lope. He 
was some three hundred yards away, but 
was riding rapidly yet cautiously, and was 
keeping a keen watch on the woods below. 

Mason rested his cocked rifle in the fork 
of a dead sapling and waited. The Indian 
came nearer, and still nearer. Mason's 
breath came and went, hissing through 
clenched teeth. 

The Indian was only a hundred yards 
away. Mason looked at him through the 
sights. Too far. To miss meant Mason's 
death. If the coming Ute kept to the trail 
he was following, Mason saw that he would 
pass within fifty feet of him. 

A hundred feet away the trail, to avoid 
a rock, ran for about thirty feet straight 
toward the pine behind which stood the 
statue-like white man. Mason saw that 
this would give him a straight-away shot. 
The Indian pony came loping along the 
trail. Sixty feet more, and either an Indian 
or a white man must die. 

The pony swung round the curve and 
came leaping along the straight bit of trail 
only one hundred feet away. The Indian 
died. The riderless pony snorted, whirled, 
and bolted back up the trail. 

Mason darted to the fallen Indian. He 
tore from the struggling body the long red 
head-dress of eagle feathers. Running back, 
unmindful of his arm, he jerked Rattler 
loose, vaulted into the saddle, and spurred 
the cow-horse up the hill, clinging to his 
trophies. 

It was a quarter of a mile from the tim- 
ber's edge to the crest of the ridge. No 
sooner did the white man get into the open 
on the bare mountain-side, than far below 
him angry shots began to crack and roar. 

Mason heard them and distant singing 
of the lead behind and below him, and the 
soft spat-spot-spug of the bullets in the 
timber. He dismounted near the crest of 
the ridge and, walking, let Rattler gain 
breath for a quick dash over the top. 

When the horse and his rider were so 
near the top that Mason could see down the 
other side, he paused a moment to "survey 



the scene. Nothing hostile was in sight. 
Behind and below him all was silent and 
serene, but a murmur was dying among the 
cliffs, and smoke was floating among the 
tree-tops. 

Hoping to look as much like an Indian 
as possible, Mason, after first blindfolding 
Rattler with his handkerchief, donned the 
trailing Indian head-dress and the red 
blanket. Mounting, lie reached forward, 
slipped the bandage from Rattler's eyes, 
and with it waved a derisive farewell to the 
invisible redskins below. A few satanic 
yells came faintly up. Then, at an easy 
gallop,- the feathers and blanket flying in 
the wind, Mason crossed the open ridge. 

He stood a fair chance to escape. The 
slanting side of the ridge had prevented any 
sound of his recent troubles from getting 
over the crest. He laughed nervously, but 
with a thrill he had never known before. 
Though hard on Rattler's knees and shoul- 
ders, Mason urged the horse down the dan- 
gerous ridge. 

Suddenly, from the bushes fifty feet ahead 
and slightly to the left, an Indian arose. 
The mongrel dress Mason wore, half white, 
half red, together with his tanned face and 
black hair, deceived the Indian for an in- 
stant, for every buck in the red camp was 
wearing pieces of white man's and white 
woman's apparel. 

The Ute who stood in the bushes wore a 
battered yet still shiny silk hat, a clean 
white shirt, worn with the starched bosom 
behind and with the tails free, while knot- 
ted around his vast paunch was a pair of 
woman's striped stockings. 

Over all hung a dirty green blanket. The 
Indian was drunk. Otherwise his vanity 
would not thus have overcome his natural 
caution when on the war-trail. At the sight 
of this comical yet hideous and dangerous 
apparition, Rattler snorted, reared, and 
struck the earth with all four legs stiff and 
braced. Anyone but a born rider would 
have pitched headlong over the horse's head 
and down the hillside. 

Whip! The white man's revolver flashed 
from its holster as the pony snorted. 

Bang! The shot went rolling along the 
mountain-side and down a little, narrow, 
crooked canon to the right. The Ute 
whirled, gave a grunt, clasped both hands 
over' his stomach, doubled up, belched forth 
a drunken hiccup, plunged forward on his 
head, flopped a somersault down the slope, 
shuddered, and died. 
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Another minute, and Mason was out of 
sight in the rocky defile. 

But over the top of the ridge plunged 
three Indian horsemen, yelling like mad. 
Their eyes caught the last flash of that red 
blanket going down the gulch. With tri- 
umphant shrieks, they shot down the ridge 
and into the canon in straight pursuit. 

The white man was trapped. Behind 
him tore three of the bravest and most skil- 
ful warriors of the Ute nation. Ahead of 
him was the Indian camp. Escape up the 
wall-like sides of the canon was impossible. 
The smaller canon entered the larger defile 
just above the point where clustered the 
Indian teepees. The chasing horsemen be- 
hind were firing rifles as a warning to those 
in camp ahead. 

Quiet reigned among the teepees. Know- 
ing well their position, and that it was 
guarded by scouts both far and near, those 
within the skin tents were careless of dan- 
ger. Suddenly came the alarm. Distant 
shots and shrieks and the. beating of flying 
hoofs, multiplied by the canon echoes, turned 
into a thunderous battle-crash roaring down 
the pass, and stampeding the lazy camp. 

Yelling bucks and squaws, followed by 
their whimpering young, went bounding, 
crawling, sneaking up the sides of the main 
canon and hid among the rocks. Then 
silence dropped. 

The camp and the canon seemed deserted, 
but among the rocks slunk three hundred 
wild men and women, waiting in an ambush 
for the expected cavalry charge of the sol- 
diers. Beady, soaky eyes were focused on 
the trail that disappeared around the bend 
not far above. Inferno was booming down 
the canon. 

Around the bend tore a great bay horse, 
wild-eyed and frantic. His neck, back, and 
flying tail were in line. His hoofs threw 
gravel and stones. 

Over the 'saddle-horn bent the rider. 
Around him, the ends flopping in the wind, 
was a red blanket. Straight out behind 
him trailed the feather head-dress. In each 
hand was a cocked six-shooter. Behind him 
came a similar horseman, and another, and 
still another. 

As the second horseman whirled around 
the bend, shots rang out, but dust obscured 
the coming route. The Indians skulking 
along the canon-sides thought that the shots 
were fired to alarm the camp, or else at a 
pursuing foe. 

Click-click-click sounded the cocking 



rifles along the canon-side. An arrow was 
fitted to every bow-string. Dark, subtle 
glances shot from the band up the canon to 
the race below, then back to the bend above. 

Through the camp plunged the horseman. 
The thunder of the hoofs and the shrill 
yells mingled into a roar. The second rider 
had emptied his rifle and was reloading as 
well as a man might on the back of a -run- 
ning horse. One shot at the scarlet figure 
ahead of him would be understood by those 
above, and a volley would end the race. 
But his guns were empty, his cues were 
drowned, and he did not carry bow and 
arrows. 

The third and fourth rider dared not 
shoot, for the trail was straight, and the 
second rider thus protected the hunted one 
in the lead. The white man did not fire 
behind him, for to do so would bring a rain 
of death from the rocks above. Mason 
knew safety lay only in the eagle feathers, 
the red blanket, his black hair, tanned face, 
and Rattler's hoofs. 

It was only fifty feet away around the 
wall of rock ahead. The camp was passed. 
The second rider had slipped a cartridge 
into his pounding rifle. He dropped his 
reins, jerked his gun to his shoulder, raised 
his rifle, and fired at the flying rider ahead. 

The Indian missed. Mason ducked his 
head, threw back his right arm, and from 
inverted revolver answered back. From a 
plunging horse bullets fly straighter out of 
a revolver than from a rifle. The Ute and 
his pony rolled in a kicking heap together. 
Consternation swept along the canon-sides 
— then a blast of fury. The end horseman 
reined up. With a motion of the sign-lan- 
guage, he signaled to those lurking above. 
Instantly the canon became a volcano. Fire 
and smoke, bullets and arrows, war-clubs 
and stones, burst from behind every rock. 

Down went Rattler. Down went Mason. 
Both lay still. One was dead — the other 
stunned. Rattler was riddled, Mason was 
unhurt. 

Like vultures the Indians pounded down 
upon the senseless white man. An Indian 
boy bounded down the rocks. He halted. 
He jerked an arrow to his ear. An older 
man stretched the bow; the arrow whistled 
away over the tree-tops. An Indian girl 
hurled a stone down at the still, upturned 
face. The jagged piece of granite splin- 
tered on the. rock beside the white temple. 

Colorow, war chief of the Ute nation, 
leaped astride the captive, flung away the 
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white man's weapons; dropped his blanket 
over the outstretched form, stood -erect, and 
raised his rifle threateningly. Frenzied 
though they were, the Utes knew Colorow, 
and obeyed. 

The senseless Mason was dragged back 
among the teepees. The fallen Indian 
limped along with die rest. He was bruised 
and skinned, but otherwise was unharmed. 
His pony had a white man's bullet in its 
chest. Half a dozen powerful Utes seized 
Mason and flung him into the icy waters of 
the Frasier. 

Strangling and struggling, Mason revived. 
He was dazed. Standing up, knee-deep in 
the current, he gazed stupidly at the laugh- 
ing Indians. Then the situation flashed 
upon him. Like a corraled buffalo bull, 
he started here and there, only to realize 
that escape was impossible. 

Reason and coolness came. The superior 
mind of the white man must save him if he 
is to be saved at all. Mason, with forced 
calmness, scooped up a double handful of 
water and drank. This he did again and 
again, thinking like lightnjng. He squeezed 
the water from his hair and brushed it back 
- out of his eyes; felt to see if his water-tight 
pouch containing tobacco and matches was 
safe. Then he waded ashore and held out 
his hand to Colorow. 

" How?" 

" Ugh ! " and the famous — and infamous 
— old Ute chief heartily shook Mason's 
hand. 

"Wash heap good after run? Much 
warm." 

Colorow smiled with sardonic sweetness. 
Mason wanted to strangle the sarcastic brute, 
but said nothing. 

Indians admire all brave men; they wor- 
ship courage. The Indian is not a coward. 
Anglo-Saxon standards are foolish and 
foolhardy to him, but, in his own way, a 
braver man never trod the earth than the 
American Indian. Death he does not fear. 
Fortune he ignores. Thrust and parry is 
his way of fighting — not hack and hew, as 
does the Anglo-Saxon. He creeps in, darts 
away, and lures to ambush; the white man 
plunges in a bayonet charge. The Indian 
is the rapier; the white man the battle-ax. 
Yet, even against tremendou.- odds, the In- 
dian can close in like a badger and battle 
in a way that would make the fanatics of 
Asia and Africa stand aghast; and to a 
captive, the tearing-rock of the Inquisition 
would be a l>ed of roses compared to the 



agony of Indian torture. To an Indian 
prisoner, the fiends of purgatory would seem 
angels of mercy alongside of his tormentors. 

All this Mason knew. He dropped the 
hand of Colorow, and lit his pipe. 



CHAPTER V. 
Prisoner of the Utes. 

nrWILIGHT was thickening into dusk. 

Every Ute in the canon, except the 
outlying scouts, was seated in many a con- 
centric circle around a glowing bed of coals. 
Over this fire bubbled a caldron half full 
of boiling water. The caldron was as large 
as a barrel. It had been taken from 
the wagon-train that Mason had seen burn- 
ing that morning. It had been used by 
the murdered family of soap-makers. 

Eleven wet, red scalps were drying on 
poles before Colorow's teepee. One was of 
red, curly hair, four brown, two black. 
These seven, by their short hair, had evi- 
dently come from men's skulls. Another of 
the gory trophies had a long, splendid mane 
of wavy brown, another was scant and gray 
— the scalps of women. Two more scalps, 
smaller than the others, hung there, that of 
a golden-haired little girl and the short- 
cropped one of a boy. These were the evi- 
dence of Indian valor. 

Near the caldron, apart from die silently 
eager circles, stood a group of thirty bucks, 
chiefs, and medicine -men. Some were 
decked out in full war-gear, with here and 
there white man's and white woman's gar- 
ments worn fantastically. All were hideous 
with paint. The large circles of seated In- 
dians were glumly silent, but this group was 
having a lively powwow. 

In the center of this smaller group, the 
focus of every eye in th'e canon, slood Ma- 
son, stripped of his clothing. His hands 
and elbows" were bound behind his bent 
back. The animated group were hotly de- 
bating whether to throw their captive into 
the scalding kettle, bound as he was, or cut 
his bands and toss him free into the boiling 
water so that he could leap out, only to be 
thrown back again and again. 

This would slowly cook him alive. It 
would prolong his agony as well, and length- 
en and intensify the pleasure of the whole 
camp. 

The advocates of the slow torture won 
their point. Colorow's knife cut the raw- 
hide thongs. Mason was free, yet face to 
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face with worse than death. He gave one 
wild look around, then shot his glances to 
the distant mountain-tops, still gleaming in 
the sunlight. 

Twenty naked Indians surrounded him. 
A desperate struggle on his part would have 
been great fun for them ; at the worst, it 
would be only a life-and-death wrestling 
match, with the outcome sure. Mason was 
as helpless as a . rabbit amid a pack of 
wolves, but he had the cold Anglo-Saxon 
brain; the Utes had only barbaric cunning. 

Mason coolly started to walk to the steam- 
ing kettle. When within ten feet of it, and 
just as the Indians, with a chorus of hideous 
yells, were grasping for him, Mason spat in 
the face of an Indian stripling. 

This young buck, the eldest son of Colo- 
row, was a privileged character in the band. 
A snarl burst from the lips of Colorow. 
It was an order. The Indians released Ma- 
son and stepped back. 

Colorow grunted to his son. The young 
devil with a sweep of his blanket wiped his 
face. He reached down and split a long, 
fine sliver from a piece of fire-wood. Light- 
ing this, and leering at his cool, silent, 
motionless, though helpless, victim, the In- 
dian boy slowly pressed the burning stick 
against Mason's chest. For an instant Ma- 
son stood like a disdainful marble statue. 

Then his right arm shot out like that of a 
cornered grizzly. His fingers clutched the 
hair of his tormentor. Whirling and hump- 
ing his back, Mason hurled the son of 
Colorow over his shoulder and into the 
scalding kettle. 

It was a wrestling trick he learned on the 
Delaware. The boy's wild shriek was 
•drowned in the roar of Indian yells. Con- 
fusion reigned. Like the penned wild bull 
be was, Mason crashed against the Indian 
line surrounding him. Through that red 
line he went like a snow-plow. 

It was all over in an instant. Mason 
was sprinting down the. canon, for a moment 
unpursued. The kettle was overturned. The 
scalding son of Colorow rolled out, dying. 
Then, like yelping coyotes, the entire camp, 
save Colorow and a few old men, tore down 
the canon after the fleeing white man. It 
was white-man training against Indian 
swiftness, and white-man training won. As 
Mason sprinted round a bend in the canon, 
that red hurricane was left behind. The 
way to freedom and to life was sure. Around 
the next bend Mason leaped plumb into the 
middle of a band of Indian horsemen. 
3 RR 



The Indian pony in the lead reared, 
whirled on his hind feet, and bolted with 
his rider squarely into the horse behind him. 
Mason was trapped. Behind him were three 
hundred Utes, before him was Red Shirt's 
band of four hundred more. To the right 
and left were perpendicular, merciless walls 
of granite. Mason stopped. 

He knew Red Shirt. In time of peace, 
he and Red Shirt had been friends, as nearly 
so as red and intelligent white can be friends, 
which is saying little. Mason, in defiance 
of the United States, had once made Red 
Shirt gloriously drunk simply for a capri- 
cious desire to see what die Ute would do 
when frenzied. 

Red Shirt, on his split-eared pinto, over- 
whelming in feathers, paint, and gaudy 
blanket, galloped up, his rifle-muzzle cov- 
ering Mason's breast. Behind Mason, on 
winged, moccasined feet, came slow but sure 
death. In Red Shirt was a slender chance. 

"How, Red Shirt? Me! Grizzly Mason! 
Savvy red-eye? Bug juice? Heap drink? 
By Iron Rock, Two Moons ago?" gasped 
Mason, as he shoved his hand up to the 
chief. 

"Ugh! Si. How here?" grunted Red 
Shirt suspiciously. 

Before Mason could answer, a dozen of 
his pursuers darted around the bend and, 
without a glance at the mounted band, 
hurled themselves on their white prisoner. 

Mason was buried beneath a la ill of scar- 
let fury. They would have killed him then 
and there but for Red Shirt. Through no 
friendship for Mason, but because he wished 
that he and his followers might help kill the 
white man- in the most delicious fashion, 
Red Shirt yelled a command at the writhing 
heap. His words carried little weight, but 
the muzzles of half a dozen of his rrfen's 
rifles bore a silent meaning not to be ignored 
for an instant. Mason was now the pris- 
oner of Red Shirt. 

The coming of Red Shirt's band was 
expected, but his arrival that night was a 
surprise. Signal-smokes that morning, how- 
ever, had warned him that blue-coated horse- 
men were camping on his trail. From bitter 
experience Red Shirt knew the meaning of 
that, so he had traveled fast even for an 
Indian. 

It was dark in the canon when Red Shirt 
rode into the camp of Colorow. News of 
the coming cavalry put the whole camp into 
a ferment. 

Foaming inwardly, but outwardly placid, 
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he urged that the Tte nation here in the 
cafion, where his son had died, make its 
great war-fight against the paleface. But 
Red Shirt was for die safety that lies only 
in the growing trail. Colorow was a mighty 
chief, the canon was good for ambush, yes, 
but his men were tired and their arrows 
were few. 

The truth was that Red Shirt had a most 
unhealthy fear of soldier steel. It was 
Colorow's son, not his, who had been killed. 
As Colorow's band was afraid to fight un- 
aided, and as Red Shirt and his followers 
could go on alone, Colorow had no choice 
but to agree to Red Shirt's plan. An hour's 
rest was to be taken, however, and, to cele- 
brate the safe reunion of the two bands, 
they would burn the white captive. 

Red Shirt, over whose mind darkly hov- 
ered the fear of those trailing cavalrymen, 
carelessly suggested that Mason be set free, 
and that the Utes send him over the back 
trail as an agent of peace. The foxy old 
scoundrel hoped thus to have a friend at 
court when those blue hounds ran him down. 
But the death of Colorow's son, who some 
day would have been at the head of the Ute 

(To be c 



nation, so his father had hoped, and the 
disgrace of it all, fired the old chief with a 
hatred that nothing could cool except wreak- 
ing on Mason the most excruciating torture. 

He vehemently demanded Mason's tor- 
ment. He related the death of the Indian 
that afternoon in the little meadow, the 
killing of the galloping horseman at the 
timber's edge, the shooting of the drunken 
warrior at the head of the branch canon, 
and, last and greatest, the scalding disgrace 
to Colorow himself, and to the whole Ute 
nation in the de"ath of his eldest son. 

Red Shirt yielded. 

Mason was tied to a dead tree. The 
green rawhide encircled only his waist. His 
arms and legs were free. Around him were 
heaped dry brush and broken limbs. Seven 
hundred delighted Indians gathered to watch 
the human fuel light up the canon. 

Hope left Mason. The fearful strain of 
the past day and night had all but broken 
him. The reins of self-control were snap- 
ping. The fever of the crazed was begin- 
ning to sear his brain. When he lifted his 
eyes to the stars — ah, the depths there, the 
cool, free peace! He was not afraid, 
ntinued. ) 
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' I * HE famous Carquinez Strait is a long, narrow 
A arm of San Francisco Bay. and is located 
about twenty-eight miles eastward of San Fran- 
cisco. The main line of the Southern Pacific's 
limited route between San Francisco and Port- 
land, Oregon, crosses this strait. 

The transfer of trains is made by means of a 
mammoth railway ferry-boat — the Solano, which 
is the largest railway ferry - -boat in the world. In 
total length this craft is nearly 600 feet, and wide 
enough for four parallel tracks — representing 
about 2,400 feet of trackage. 

Its capacity is ample to accommodate the very 
longest and heaviest freight or passcnger-lrain at 
one time. Originally this immense boat cost the 
Southern Pacific about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars and, since its completion, a large additional 
sum has been expended in the way of repairs, over- 
hauling, etc 

Carquinez Strait is nearly one and a half miles 
in width, and usually about twenty-five minutes 
are required in crossing. The Solano is a side- 



wheel craft and the engines are of one thousand 
horse-power, each, making a total of two thousand 
horse-power driving force. 

For a long time the Southern Pacific has been 
considering the plan of bridging the strait. How- 
ever, this project has been very strenuously op- 
posed by the old shipping interests of the State, 
as well as the War Department. 

The Only kind of structure that could be built 
across Carquinez Strait without any active oppo- 
sition would be a suspension bridge. Engineers 
consider that the latter structure would scarcely 
be feasible; besides, the cost would be immense. 
However, at the Dumbarton Point bridge across 
the southern arm of San Francisco Bay has just 
been completed, hereafter all of the heavy freight- 
trains will be sent around that way. This will 
relieve the immense strain of traffic now imposed 
on the giant ferry-boat Solano, as well as obviat- 
ing the necessity of building a bridge at an enor- 
mous outlay of money to the system. — Locomotive 
Firemen and Engincmcn's Magazine. 



Don't let your talk injector get flooded. Keep the check in good 
condition. — Diary of a Drummer. 



The Nerve of Engineers, 

BY ROBERT H. ROGERS. 



NERVE," so frequently attributed to railroad men. is rather an indefinable 
quality', but the claim that if an engineer once loses it he will never 
get it back again, is apparently borne out in many of the anecdotes 
With which this stirring occupation is necessarily replete. It is remarkable 
that nerve which will permit the blowing of signals to dead men, and then 
remain unshaken while wreck after wreck is in review as a nightly pastime, 
could be shattered by any situation within the ken of man. but any terminal 
will exhibit more than one former hero of the fast mail now relegated to the 
plebeian switch-engine because his " road-nerve " is gone. 



^Startling Incidents That Caused Throttle-Handlers to Suddenly Lose the 
Peculiar Sense of Security Which Kept Them Calm 
and Cool in the Face of Danger. 



"(OobjvT goes mighty quick, this thing 
(i I i they call nerve," said Old Tom 
Roberts, one day, as he was 
sorting scrap-iron in the foundry 
yard — an inglorious ending to 
years of activity on the cannon 
ball — " mine went when they gave me a lap 
order on the old Metropolitan road, all 
single iron, when I was hauling No. 11.' 

"No. 6, headed my way, was late, and 
my orders read to pass her at Warrenton, 
while the other fellows called for the meet 
to be at Weverton. I know, because I saw 
his orders afterward. These places were 
ten miles apart, with Weverton nearest to 
me, so that I would have to pass it to make 
the meeting point named in my orders. For- 
tunately, although I cursed it at the time, 



my engine wasn't steaming very good, but 
his was, so he made an exceptionally fast 
run, and managed to make Weverton, and 
get into clear on the turnout, about two min- 
utes before I came through. And I was 
going so fast that I threw dust on every one 
of his cars. 

"When I saw that train in there I knew 
that the orders had been mixed, and knew 
right away how close I had been to getting 
it. I was that scared thinking over it, that 
I dropped twenty minutes from there to the 
end of the division, and I never ran an 
engine again after that trip. 

"They discharged the train- despatcher 
who lapped the orders, but that didn't do 
me any good. His ' bull ' drove me to this 
scrap-pile, because, oatside of running, this 
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is all they think I know how to do for the 
railroad." 

The stirring life that railroad engineers 
lead would appear to be .mmune to both 
superstition and sentiment, but it has its full 
measure of strange, even inexplicable, hap- 
penings, which well illustrate that neither 
emotion is lacking in the make-up of the' si- 
lent occupant of the engine-cab who handles 
the night-express at a tearing clip through 
a world of gloom. 

Under certain conditions, his work often 
begets curious fancies, and it need not be 
wondered at, because his is a lonely job be- 
yond the belief of those behind in the 
brilliantly lighted train. 

A Tribute to the Dead. 

One dark, rainy evening, when the 1330, 
with the famous Royal Limited, was plun- 
ging down Foy's hill at a pace which the 
fireman tersely described as " like the ham- 
mers of hell/' two mournful blasts of the 
whistle sounded unexpectedly overhead. 

There was nothing in front, however, no 
flag, or no signal to be so answered. The 
headlight shone fitfully on a wall of driving 
mist, with only the white gleam of a sema- 
phore advancing in arrowy flight to give 
uj the right of way. Some vague curiosity 
impelled me to seek information, and, when 
a straight stretch of track permitted, I 
crawled -cautiously around the swaying boil- 
er-butt, and into the cab behind Engineer 
Parlett. 

"What did you blow for, back there?" 
I shouted in his ear through the wind. 

" Walt Furley was killed there," he an- 
swered in similar cadence, "at that last 
signal-pole we passed. He was leaning too 
far out of the cab, and it struck him on the 
head. I always toot the whistle when I go 
by, -o that if poor Furley 's spirit is about 
he will know that we haven't forgotten him." 

As we sped at reduced speed over the 
Susquehanna River bridge, the fireman 
whispered to me confidentially: "He never 
forgets to blow, and several other engineers 
do the same thing. It gives me a kind»of 
creepy feeling, though." 

It gave me one, too, and small blame 
could be attached to either. Under the cir- 
cumstances, there was something inexpress- 
ibly weird in that touching tribute to the 
departed, and the wild night, together with 
the strident discord incidental to high speed, 
lent added effectiveness. 



Mile after mile in sixty seconds, we had 
sped through the storm, to the accompani- 
ment of the thundering exhaust, roaring 
culverts, and rattling switch-points, punc- 
tuated at regular intervals by the clang, 
clang of the fire-door, while the gale moaned 
unceasingly as ifan uneasy spirit were in 
its breath. 

In the Wee Small Hours. 

I have been on that same run many times 
at night with refractory injectors and the 
engine not steaming as she should, but never 
once have I missed seeing the engineer reach 
for the whistle-lever at the scene of poor 
Furley's undoing. 

I remember on one occasion, after a long 
ride on the fireman's seat-box of the Eastern 
Express, I sought the right side of the cab 
for company, and incidentally filled the role 
of a rather unwilling listener to some grim 
revelations as dawn whitened the sky behind 
Blue Ridge. Until then the engineer, ap- 
parently intent on the track and his mys- 
terious " marks " — a sealed book to any one 
but himself — had scarcely noticed me. 

For nearly three hours he had remained 
practically in the same position on the seat- 
box, his legs crossed, with his right knee con- 
veniently disposed as a prop for the arm and 
hand which held his chin, and his left hand 
resting carelessly on the brake-valve. At 
irregular intervals, but seemingly in unison 
with an opening of the fire-door, when the 
dim interior of the cab would suddenly be- 
come suffused with a crimson glow, this 
habitual though unconsciously effective pose 
was lost for a moment. He would look at 
his watch, run his eye comprehensively 
over the array of. gages behind the flicker- 
ing little lamp, and then over the fireman 
and myself, but always returning quickly 
and with automatic precision to the eternal 
vigil ahead. 

Gruesome Memories. 

" In about half a minute," he observed, 
noting my occupancy of a portion of his 
seat, " we will go by the place where this 
engine struck a rock once and turned over 
on John Stevens. It was on this run, too. 
You can tell easy when you get to it, be- 
cause she always cuts up a bit in there, 
though I have never found out why." 

Just then the fireman put in another fire; 
the engineer peered at the water-glass, shut 
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off the injector, and began his harrowing 
recital. In rapid succession, while the ac- 
• tual localities, ghostlike in the mist of early 
morning, flitted by the cab, he pointed to 
where Dave Ziler and Charley Quarles had 
been killed in head-on collision, where the 
843 had plunged down an embankment, 
and indicated the very switch over the mis- 
placed points of which the S28 had been con- 
verted into a mass of junk. 

To nerves not attuned to the symphony 
of the rail this narration could not be other 
than disheartening. It requires a long ap- 
prenticeship before one can even acquire a 
fancied security while borne on the wings 
of the wind by a hundred-ton monster of 
iron and steel; but when this novel expe- 
rience is supplemented by a cold, matter-of- 
fact tale, covering wreck and lingering 
death, it is small wonder that each unusual 
tremor of the locomotive gives rise to dread 
and nameless foreboding beyond the power 
of words to express. 

In moods like this, Providence is devout- 
ly thanked for the presence of that simple 
brake-valve, because you know that the 
slightest movement of its stubby brass han- 
dle will call into being a mighty giant to 
seize the wheels in its fifty-thousand-pound 
grip of steel and grind them to a stop before 
even two train-lengths have been covered. 

When I left the engine at the end of the 
run, I asked of my eagle-eye friend: 

" Do you often think of those things you 
<v have been telling me about?" 

" Yes, every night when I pass the spots 
where they happened. I knew all of tjiose 
men, and they were good men; but they got 
it, like all of us will who follow this game 
long enough. I don't think about it when 
I am off duty, though, because I might lose 
my nerve." 

" Nerve ? What do you mean by that ? " 
I asked. 

" I don't know," he replied simply. " I've 
never lost it, so I don't know what it is." 

Miller's Last Run. 

The circumstances which resulted in the 
man we will call George Graham, an engi- 
neer on a prominent Eastern road, parting 
with this necessary adjunct to his calling 
were of a nature so singular that, although 
fifteen years or more have passed, they are 
still discussed by the rank and file, but ever 
without solution. 

For a long time Graham ran No. 21, a 



fast train which was pulled by engine 42, 
with Fireman William Miller. Through 
their close association on the foot - plate, 
and harmonious intercourse in general, 
their friendship had come to imply much 
more than the common acceptance of the 
term. In fact, so high was the esteem in 
which the engineer was held by Miller that' 
the latter steadily refused promotion that he 
might continue as his fireman. 

Thus matters stood when Miller was at- 
tacked with brain-fever and hurried to a 
hospital. Graham made a number of trips 
with an extra fireman, and no doubt would 
have done so on the fated day had he not, 
cn the previous night, dreamed vividly that 
his fellow worker was at death's door. Re- 
proaching himself for the neglect which he 
had exhibited, he arranged for his run to 
be covered, and hurried to the hospital, ta- 
king with him his own physician, Dr. J. L. 
Moore, now practising in Baltimore, for 
consultation with the hospital staff. 

That morning Miller, whose previous 
symptoms had been favorable to recovery, 
became suddenly very ill, and he raved con- 
tinually from an early hour until noon. 
The physician who visited him at ten o'clock 
found him calling repeatedly on George 
Graham, and begging him not to work that 
day. There were many other disjointed ut- 
terances of which no record was preserved, 
but the burden of his cries seemed to be 
that his old engineer was in imminent dan- 
ger. He did not recognize Graham, who, 
with Dr. Moore, remained at the hospital. 

Exactly at 3.30 p.m. a change came over 
the sick man, noticeable at once by the at- 
tendant. For the first time in many hours 
his delirium assumed the form of coherent 
speech, and in a ringing voice, which start- 
led the entire ward, came the words: "We 
are three minutes late ! " 

Thinking the case had assumed a crisis, 
Dr. Moore hurried to administer whatever 
relief might be possible. He found the pa- 
tient apparently in the same condition as on 
his previous visit — high fever, his heart ac- 
tion weak, and oblivious to all surround- 
ings. After a few moments the strident 
voice continued, with a varying interval be- 
tween each exclamation: 

A Vision that Proved True. 

" Hit her up, old man ; she is steaming 
good, and we have only seven cars to-day! 
She will stand an extra riotch on the hill, 
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if you want to give it to her. See her walk 
them over Silver Springs! Good old mill, 
this — and now she is eating them up 
through Kensington as though she never 
had a car! Rockville to Morristown is 
only a step for her! Two minutes late here. 
George; but she will have it all back before 
she is over the flats." 

A pause of several minutes succeeded. It 
seemed to the engineer that the sufferer was 
living in his delirium some past run on the 
express; and Dr. Moore, accustomed as he 
had become to such ravings, attached no 
significance to the words, although he re- 
mained in attendance. Presently he began 
again, but this time in a startled tone which 
struck terror to those who listened: 

" What is that freight doing on the main? 
Look!" and his voice rose into a shriek of 
dread. "There! Ahead of us!" he cried. 
" Standing at the water-plug by Harden 
Bridge! They have overlooked our time! 
Too late! Too late!" 

Suddenly the fireman rose nearly erect on 
his cot and, pointing in the direction of the 
clock on the wall, uttered in a tone of awe 
and solemnity: "Now, George Graham, 
prepare to meet your God ! " He fell back 
in a deep coma, while the terror-stricken 
engineer, and even the physician, who was 
startled out of his professional reserve, 
glanced furtively at the timepiece. It indi- 
cated seventeen minutes after four. Miller 
never recovered consciousness. 

In the meantime the engineer, convinced 
that something had gone wrong on his run, 
deserted the bedside of his dying friend and 
hurried to the roundhouse. Of course, they 
laughed at him when he said that " No. 1 " 
wa« into it at Harden bridge; but while 
in the midst of the banter a hurried call for 
the wrecking-train brought tragic confirm- 
ation to the fireman's vision. 

The fated train had collided with a 
freight at the exact point where Miller had 
seen it in his delirium, some twenty-five 
mile; from the terminal. In absolute fidel- 
ity to detail, he had depicted the facts in 
hi; ravings just as they had occurred. The 
train left three minutes late; it was two 
minutes late at Morristown, and met the 
freight about three miles beyond. The crew 
of the latter, with orders to run ahead of a 
following passenger - train, completely lost 
sight of the fast express thundering to meet 
them, and stopped at Harden to take wa- 
ter. The wreck occurred at seventeen min- 
ute- after four, and the extra engineer anrl 



fireman who were substituting for Miller 
and Graham, with five others, were among 
the dead. 

That was the end of Graham's railroad- 
ing. From that day he never turned an- 
other wheel. His nerve was gone and he 
knew it, and with its passing he dropped 
forever from the iron trail. 

The majority of these distressing cases, 
however, wherein men have lost their nerve 
do not embody the supernatural element 
which seemed to play such a -striking part 
in the passing of Fireman Miller. Often 
these fancies are almost childlike, especially 
when entertained by men whose very trade 
implies a tilt with death from the blowing 
of the starting whistle to the end of the run. 

No better engineer ever pulled a train 
than Sam Lettner, who not long ago retired 
from the service of one of the Southern 
trunk lines. He was driven to the occupa- 
tion of country storekeeper simply because 
he believed that some internal convulsion 
was destined to occur in his new engine 
which would instantly convert it into scrap. 

He was a relic of the old days, before 
the advent of the compound locomotive, 
with its bewildering array of rods and cross- 
heads; and when one of these mechanical 
marvels fell to his lot, he was afraid of it. 
He could not reconcile with safety the ever- 
present spectacle, when at high speed, of 
whizzing pistons, valve-rods, and what not, 
all in opposite directions to one another, and 
utterly at variance with the rythmical thrust 
of the single connecting-rod to which he had 
been accustomed; and his mind dwelt con- 
stantly on the possibility of a mix-up in the 
mechanism. 

It was in vain that the master mechanic, 
and even the company's mechanical engi- 
neer, tried to reason him out of this fallacy. 
While on the road he remained on his feet, 
actually afraid to sit down from one end of 
the division to the other. The company had 
no other engine to give him, and finally the 
compound got his nerve, so he quit. 

These curious mental phases have been 
explained after a fashion. It is reasoned 
that in view of the feeling of responsibility 
which rests heavily on the mind of even 
the most blase engineer, though he may 
never exhibit it, renders him keenly alert; 
and when alone in the dark with hrs iron 
charge, he is apt to prove extremely sus- 
ceptible to the formation of an idea, or 
chain of ideas, which often results in a posi- 
tive delusion. 




BY RICHARD DUFFY. 



There Was Some Real Gun-Play in the Tower 
as the Limited Tore Through the Darkness. 




,ALLO! Hallo! Yes, this is 
Jim Ferris. Who are — oh, 
hallo, Charley! I didn't 
know your voice. Yes. I 
just let number sixteen go 
through on the new track, 
all out of breath and an hour late. Lonely 
here? Well, I guess. Nothing but black 
woods on every side and the last end of 
Dunston three miles away." 

His eyes swept round the tower as he 
spoke, taking in all the familiar objects — 
the line of levers to work the signals and 
the switches, the big clock, his picture cal- 
endar, and the big windows of many little 
panes, that were wide open on the darkness. 

"What's that?" he asked Charley Len- 
nox, who was at the other end of the wire 
in a tower in the Dunston yards. 

"Oh, to-morrow I'll have company," he 
said, as the question was repeated. "The 
paii.ter will be fixing up this shack like 
new. He came to-day, borrowed some to- 
bacco, left his ladders under my window, 



and called it half a day's work. Then he 
went away. Yes, the school is still there 
up on the hill, but the girls have never been 
here since. Which one? Oh, yes, I still 
have her book." 

Ferris asked this almost before the other 
man had got his inquiry over the wire. He 
turned his head away from the telephone 
sharply. Some one was rapping on the 
lower door of the tower. 

"That's right," he went on hurriedly. 
The rapping continued and more insistent- 
ly. "The limited goes through at 9.30. 
Not a thing to do till then, except fix my 
nails and curl my hair. S'long, old man." 

Ferris snapped the receiver into its hook 
and listened a moment to the rapping on 
the door below. With eyes and ears alert, 
he stepped softly to his clothes-closet, which 
stood next the telegraph table. He reached 
up to the shelf and got his revolver. With 
the revolver in his right hand and a white 
lantern in his left, he went over on tiptoe 
to the door that led down-stairs. 
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" Who's there? " he called out sternly. 

From outside came a faint voice: 

" If you please, sir. let me come in." 

It sounded to Ferris like a woman's voice. 

Then followed quickly a frantic beating 
of hands on the door and cries of " Help ! 
Please, sir. won't you help me?" 

He thought for a moment, then slipped 
his revolver into his pocket and pulled the 
chain that opened the door. 

Instantly it was opened and slammed 
shut. Then he heard footsteps on the stairs. 

Holding the lantern above his head, he 
looked down, saying: 

" No one can come up here. It's against 
the rules." 

" You must let me in just for a minute! " 
she cried, and came up panting before him. 
" My life depends on it ! " 

He stood in front of her. " So does my 
job," he said. 

She slipped past him into the room; and 
he turned Swiftly, holding the lantern so 
that he could get a good look at her. 

She was not more than twenty and very 
pretty, though her brown eyes were big with 
fear and the pallor of her face queer in 
the lamplight. She wore a summer travel- 
ing dress and hat, and carried a light coat 
on her arm. She glanced here and there 
timidly. Her whole attitude was that of a 
woman in a panic of shame and terror. 

Ferris's clean-cut, solid face and figure 
were fixed before her like a human interro- 
gation point. Not a detail of her appear- 
ance or expression escaped him. Yet there 
was nothing offensive or overbearing in his 
scrutiny. For all his loose shirt, open at 
the collar and rolled at the sleeves, and des- 
pite his steady gaze, the woman faced him 
confidently. He said with an inscrutable 
smile : 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" 

She started violently. " You know me?" 

" I know your first name is Evelyn." 

"You do?" she queried, incredulous. 

He smiled hospitably. " I think your 
last name is Day." 

" I knew they'd do it." she cried excited- 
ly, gripping her hands at her breast. 

"Do- what?" he asked; but at that mo- 
ment the telegraph began to click and he 
passed behind her to his table. She walked 
after him, fearfully and as if by mechanical 
imitation. 

Laying the lantern under the table and 
hi= revolver on it, he sat down to take 
the message. As he did so, he motioned to 



a chair close bv, saying, "Won't you sit 
down?" 

She was sitting with her back to him, 
and he glanced her way from time to time. 
She was mumbling something. Just as lie 
finished his receipt of the message, he saw 
her slyly get hold of the revolver. 

He grabbed her wrist. He leaned over 
and gently forced it out of her hand, say- 
ing: 

" I beg your pardon. This is my gun. 
Where's yours? " 

He put it on the shelf of the closet and 
shut the door, standing with his back to it. 

" Give it to me ! Give it to me, please ! " 
she pleaded hysterically. 

He led her back to the chair and sat her 
down. 

" You've got to play with your own. 
That's mine," he told her, laughing. 

Throwing her hands to her face, she be- 
gan to sob heartbrokenly, " Don't make fun 
of me." 

"Make fun of you?" he inquired, bend- 
ing over her. " Why — " 

The telephone-bell rang. It was Len- 
nox again, asking that Ferris read to him 
the special order to be sure they had it right. 

Ferris read from the flimsy sheet on his 
file: 

" ' The president of the road in a special 
follows on the heels of the limited.' Only 
God Himself can stop either one of them ! " 

He hung up the receiver, went to his 
levers, and, as he worked one, found the 
young woman standing beside him. 

"What did you say?" she asked huskilv. 

" Excuse me, please, if that sounded like 
swearing; but there's something doing to- 
night." 

She seemed to have recovered her poise 
and said sharply: 

" I came here to stop the limited. I must 
reach New York before — " 

"This is a switch-tower; not a station. 
You know that, Miss Day." 

" How do you know my name?" 

" I know you a good deal better than you 
think," he answered enigmatically, and 
kept his eyes on hers. 

She felt somehow that this man did know 
her; but how, she did not try to divine. 
It was enough that he seemed to like her. 
In her desperation, though it was ignoble, 
she swiftly decided to play on whatever 
sympathy he might have for her. 

She laid her hand softly on his arm, and 
was ashamed because the contact changed 
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him so. His face flushed, his eyes bright- 
ened, and he took up her hand as if to kiss 
it. Then, suddenly, he pushed it away 
from him. 

She stood very near him. 

" You will stop the limited for me, won't 
you. It means life or death to me." Her 
voice had fallen to a whisper. 

He looked down at her sharply. " Say, 
you're running away 
from the school over 
there, aren't you? 
To get married ? " 

She fell back 
shrinkingly. "I 
knew they'd do it. 
They've sent out an 
alarm for me." 

" I didn't know it. 
I just guessed it, 
Miss Day." 

Far away, a whis- 
tle, long and shrill, 
pierced the air. 

" Limited passes in 
twelve minutes," 
Ferris said, as if 
talking to himself, 
and proceeded to try 
several of his switch- 
levers. 

The girl glanced 
about the room wild- 
ly. Suddenly she 
saw the red lantern 
under the table. She 
took it up and was 
making for the door. 

Ferris sprang in 
front of her. 

"They can't 
blame you for this," 
she cried, striving to 
work by him. 

" Give me that lamp ! " he commanded 
roughly. 

She gazed up into his steady eyes plead- 
ingly. 

"It's life or death for me!" 

He put his hand over hers and gradually 
forced the lantern out of her grasp. Having 
put it back in its place, he said very quietly: 

" It's life or death for two hundred pas- 
sengers." 

The limited's whistle sounded again, and 
nearer. 

"It's coming! It's coming!" she cried 
hoarsely, and ran to the stairway. 
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Ferris caught her just as she was starting 
down and pulled her back into the room. 
"What are you going to do?" he asked. 
She faced him smiling and said with 
quiet despair: 

"I must stop the train somehow. Mr. 

, I want to tell you something. You 

seem to know about me, as you said, and 
though I came over here with some of the 
girls from the school 
last fall, I don't ever 
remember seeing you. 
In fact, I remember 
I hadn't the slightest 
interest in coming 
here. You see," her 
eyelids fell and a 
blush showed in her 
cheeks and neck — 
"you see, I was very 
much in love. To- 
night I ran away 
with the man — " 

" You have not 
married him, have 
you?" Ferris asked 
sharply. 

"No," she an- 
swered lifelessly. 
"He said we'd go to 
New York at once 
and be married. We 
took dinner at the 
Mountain House." 
Tears began to 
stream from her 
eyes. "Then he 
told me that we 
couldn't go to New 
York to-night, as he 
didn't have enough 
money. I gave him 
what I had — but he 
said, too, that we 
were registered at the Mountain House as 
man and wife, and — " 

She stopped in a fit of sobbing. 
"Don't cry! Don't cry!" said Ferris. 
" Tell me!" 

" I stole away while dinner was being 
served and came here—" 

" Why didn't you go to Dunston and get 
the 8.30 train?"' 

" Is there an 8.30 train ? " she asked, be- 
wildered. 

" Summer schedule. In effect to-day. 
But you're not going to New York. You're 
going back to the school." 
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She shook her head sadly, " I left them 
a letter this afternoon. They believe I'm 
on my way to New York. They'll have tele- 
phoned father — oh, can't you see that if I 
could only get to him to-night — " 

A heavy hand, beating on the door below, 
startled them. They were silent, listening, 
cautious. The knocking was repeated. 

Ferris put his finger on his lips as a sig- 
nal to her. and led her to the closet, shutting 
the door half-way. 

" A track-walker," he whispered. Then 
he went to the door and called down : 

" That you, Bill Sammis? " 

The girl pulled the closet door shut on 
herself. * 

"Who's down there, anyway?" Ferris 
yelled. 

The head of a ladder appeared in the 
window, and as Ferris turned in a flash at 
the sound, he saw a man spring into the 
room. 

In a glance, Ferris had comprehended 
his good figure, good clothes, his air of 
assurance, and his handsome, suspicious 
face of pasty complexion. 

"A kind of a lady's novel hero," was the 
railroad man's mental note. 

The man smiled, showing white, even 
teeth under a close-cut black mustache. 
Ferris scowled. 

'• Good evening, Mr. Towerman," he be- 
gan pleasantly; "my name is Wainwright." 

"My name is Ferris — and there's the 
door." he retorted calmly; " and you can't go 
too quickly. I'm busy." 

A bit nasty, aren't you?" said Mr. 
Wainwright, looking all about him. " It's 
the heat. I suppose." 

" No," said Ferris, " it's you." 

" Me? Why, you don't know me." 

" That's just it," said Ferris. " This Way 
out." He pointed to the door. 

"That's true, I haven't got much time," 
Mr. Wainwright went on blithely. " I want 
you to stop the limited, Mr. Ferris, and I 
pay in advance." 

He tossed a fat bundle of bills at the 
towerman 's feet. 

Ferris kicked the bills back to him across 
the floor, saying with composure, " The com- 
pany pays me, Mr. Wainwright." 

Mr. Wainwright stared at him. then 
laughed a short, ironical laugh as he picked 
up the bills and put them in his pocket. 

The whistle of the limited shrieked again. 
It seemed as if it must pass the tower the 
next moment. 



Ferris stepped to the telegraph-table and 
began to click off a message. Mr. Wain- 
wright's beady black eyes had been follow- 
ing the towerman 's every movement and ex- 
pression. But suddenly they fixed them- 
selves on the closet door. 

" Calling for help, are you ? " he asked 
the towerman. 

Ferris lifted up his head to glare at the 
intruder, and found himself covered with 
an automatic revolver. 

" I was going to explain to you courteous- 
ly why it's absolutely necessary for me to 
-board the limited. But you're a bit thick 
in your way. Time flies. Be quick, Mr. 
Ferris, look at that closet." 

Ferris did look and his heart stopped 
for an instant. A bit of white lined was 
sticking out at the foot of the door. 

" You've no right to be here, get out ! " 
Ferris roared. 

"As much right, I fancy, as your sweet- 
heart has," the man returned suavely. 

" You lie ! " Ferris cried, raising his arm 
as if to strike. 

Still smiling and polite, Mr. Wainwright 
advanced and aimed his weapon at closer 
range, saying: 

" About three feet above that innocent bit 
of white a bullet should find her heart — a 
foot higher, let's say, her head." 

" If you shoot that woman — " Ferris be- 
gan, but Mr. Wainwright interrupted him. 

" You love that little girl in there better 
than your job, I'm sure. Be a man ! Save 
her!" 

Mr. Wainwright's five feet ten of bone 
and muscle were perfectly poised on his feet, 
and, as he kept his revolver conveniently 
disposed either to force Ferris to the levers 
or shoot through the thin pine door of the 
closet, he seemed to be trying to exert a 
malign influence over the towerman with his 
beady eyes and hard smile. 

The cold sweat stood on Ferris's fore- 
head as, facing Mr. Wainwright all the 
time, he found his way to the levers. Five 
minutes were left to him in which to decide, 
the paramount crisis of his life. Mr. Wain- 
wright had said he loved the girl in the 
closet better than his job. How he hated 
the smooth, smirking intruder! And how 
did the fellow know he loved the girl ? 

Ferris wiped his sweaty hands on a cloth 
as he got ready to work the switches. Mean- 
while he mumbled their plan to himself in 
a maudlin wav, like a man bereft of his 
will. 
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" Limited — track four," he babbled, 
" freight on siding — track two president's 
special — three minutes — one hundred — two 
hundred passengers — only God Himself — " 

He swayed and went suddenly dizzy 
so that he leaned helpless against his levers. 

Mr. Wainwright was at his side instantly, 
patting his shoulder and whispering: 

"It's all right, old man; it's for the girl! 
The heat's got you! Tell me which one 
to pull and I'll do the—" 

The touch of the man's hand went through 
Ferris like an electric shock. He jumped 
back from the switches and fairly screamed : 

"No, you won't, and I won't either! My 
orders stand ! " 

"I'll kill her, then!" Mr. Wainwright 
growled, and made a dash toward the closet. 

Ferris sprang after him. 

The closet door flew open and. holding 
Ferris's revolver before her, the girl almost 
leaped into Mr. Wainwright's arms. 

At first glimpse of her he staggered back 
with a cry: 

"Evelyn!" 

But she was past him, beside Ferris, who 
had grabbed his weapon from her. 

Mr. Wainwright's arms had fallen to his 
side. + 

"Shoot now," the towerman suggested. 
" Odds are even." 

Mr. Wainwright mopped his brow with 
the air of a gentleman reasserting himself, 
quietly slipped his pistol into his pocket, 
and laughed a long, hollow laugh. 

" Mr. — Ferris, I believe you call yourself, 
it appears you have already met my wife. 
Introductions are unnecessary." 

The limited tore by the next moment with 
a pounding roar. 

"That isn't true," the girl protested. 
"You know it isn't true." 

She remained still near the towerman, 
who, though occupied with his levers, con- 
trived to keep his revolver ready in his right 
hand. 

" I am very sorry we have given you any 
trouble," said Mr. Wainwright loftily, and 
advanced to take her. "I'll see you are 
rewarded for doing your duty." 

Ferris swung round as if on a pivot and, 
his revolver almost touching the man's tem- 
ple, he said : 

" I .want your gun!" Without another 
word he took it from the man's pocket. 
" Now you stand nice and quiet for a minute 
while I tell you something. I won't keep 
you long, hut I must tell you." 



" I don't think my wife and I need to 
continue this acquaintance any longer, Mr. 
Towerman," retorted Mr. Wainwright, ner- 
vous, but sneering. 

"Don't be sassy," said Ferris, grinning. 
"This gun is so near your head that if it 
went off I couldn't stop it from hitting you. 
You thought you did a pretty slick trick 
in persuading this young lady to run away, 
thinking you would take her to New York 
and be married. But you overdid it. That 
was a mistake to write her down on the book 
at the hotel. She didn't even mean to have 
dinner with you. But she had to carry 
out the game a little farther than she ex- 
pected. You see, she was bound for me in 
the first place. But she had to go to Dun- 
ston to get a train to come out here, where 
I have two friends, a man and his wife, 
coming as witnesses. You can't ask a girl to 
walk three miles along the railroad-track 
alone, a hot night like this, especially when 
she's dressed up to be married." 

Mr. Wainwright stared incredulously at 
the towerman, and then glanced at the girl. 
She was leaning against the wall, quivering 
as if with palsy, her face hidden in her 
hands. 

" You common liar — " Mr. Wainwright 
began. 

"Look out!" Ferris cried, pressing the 
barrel of the pistol against Mr. Wain- 
wright's temple. "I know it's loaded! 
Evelyn," he went on quietly, "get me that 
paper book on the table. ' The Precipitate 
Marriage,' you remember." 

When she heard him call her by her name 
she was startled. She looked at him, and 
his steady gray eyes had a command in them 
she had never seen before. 

She went over to the table, found the 
paper novel and brought it back to him 
dutifully. 

When Mr. Wainwright tried to catch her 
eyes she turned her face away, and, as if 
in a daze, slunk back to the table. 

Ferris handed the novel to Mr. Wain- 
wright and bade him^read the inscription 
on the fly-leaf. 

" ' Evelyn Day to James Ferris,' " the 
mao read, and added quickly, "but your 
name is not in her handwriting. Do you 
think you can put up a — " 

"That was just the idea, you see, Mr. 
Wainwright. Her name in her handwrit- 
ing, and my name in mine. It was the first 
token of our betrothal. It's a silly story 
about a girl that runs away with a rascal. 
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She was reading it about the time you came 
in view. It didn't take long for me to show 
her just what you must be, but you didn't 
show her yourself until to-night. Clever, 
you are. 

" It was my idea — and I got it from 
the boob — to have her pretend she was 
running away from you, because you hap- 
pened to have the clothes, the manner, and 
the influence up there at the school so they'd 



The towerman gradually had driven him 
to the window. 

Mr. Wainwright called across the room 
in a whine of fear and hopelessness: 

"Evelyn, are you going to permit this?" 

The girl had fallen on a chair. Her 
arms and head lay limp on the table. It 
seemed as though she had fainted. 

Coo}, determined, his eyes missing no 
shade of movement or expression in Mr. 




let you take her walking in the grounds. 
Clever you are, but not clever enough." 

"Do you think I'm going to believe 
this tommyrot?" Mr. Wainwright asked. 
"Why, I've written her — I've seen her — 
Ive— " 

"Stop! She's my promised wife," Ferris 
growled. "I know all about you, and I've 
told you all I'm going to say. You can go. 
The ladder's your way and you came in here 
by force, like a burglar. Go the same 
way." 



Wainwright, the towerman forced him down 
the ladder. He even showed him the cour- 
tesy of holding a lantern. 

"I'll get you for this!" Mr. Wainwright 
cried hoarsely. " And inside of twenty- 
four hours." 

"Follow the track straight to Dunston," 
Ferris 'replied imperturbably. " There's a 
train to New York at midnight. But keep 
an eye out for "the president's special.. It 
passes here in ten minutes." 

Mr. Wainwright was about to say some- 
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thing, but the figure of a man loomed up 
abruptly before him, and he started away on 
a run. 

It was Charley Lennox, who, with his 
wife, had driven out in his buggy, .in an- 
swer to the message Ferris sent when Mr. 
Wainwright first appeared in the tower. 

"What did you bring Laura and me 
all the way out here for?" he called up 
to the window. " Say, was that a yeggman, 
Jim?" 

" Something just as good, Charley. Wait 
a minute and I'll let you up." 

Lennox shouted, "What's all the mys- 
tery about; Jim ? " 

But Ferris had stepped back and hur- 
ried to the inert figure at the table. He laid 
his hand gently on her shoulder, and the 
girl sat up and stared about her, uncom- 
prehending. Then she began to weep. 

"Please don't cry," he pleaded. " I had 
to do it. I had to do it. Telephone your 
father right away and explain things. 
Please stop crying. It tears me all to pieces, 
Miss Day. You can go right back to 
school with Charley Lennox and his wife. 
She's a nice woman and- will make them 
understand there. I'm awfully sorry I had 
to say all those things to get him away, but 
see what a fix you were in. 



"And — and — well, I do really love you, 
and I have, since you were here that day 
and forgot the book. The other girls forgot 
things, too — handkerchiefs, and a parasol. 
I sent those things back, but I kept the 
book and wrote my name in it, though I 
never thought to see you again. Why, I 
even read tlrat fool story, and I never read 
anything but law books and railroad things 
because, you see, I'm studying. I'm glad 
-I read it now; it helped me to guess about 
you when you came." 

She stood up and faced him. He could 
make nothing of that sad expression. 

"You've done everything for me," she 
said, " and I can't tell you what I — " She 
stopped, and the tears came anew. 

His eyes flashed. "Will you tell your 
father about me sometime?" he asked. 
" If he saw me, perhaps — please look at me 
or. I can't say it." 

She cast her big dark eyes, sparkling 
with tears, honestly, timidly upon him. 

He opened his lips, but his voice had 
left him. Then he stammered nervously, 
" I can't say it at all, I guess," and, taking 
her hand, he kissed it reverently. 

She still allowed it to rest in his clasp 
as they walked together to the door to admit 
Lennox and his wife from below. 



WAITING FOR NEWS OF A WRECK. 



RICHARD BOYDSTEN, until recently an 
operator at Tunnel, the next station above 
Palisade, Colorado, ordered physicians and 
wreckers to take care of the dead and injured on 
Denver and Rio Grande passenger train No. 6, 
which for thirty minutes he believed he had sent 
over the mountainside near Debeque, with,a con- 
sequent loss of dozens if not hundreds of lives, 
has given up telegraphy for good. 

Boydsten has auburn hair, and, although it has 
not changed color, he declared that he would have 
sent a bullet into his brain when he learned of 
his error had he had a gun. 

" I realized almost immediately after the pas- 
senger had passed Tunnel what I had done," says 
Boydsten. " I had orders to hold the east-bound 
passenger for a freight which had just passed De- 
beque. I forgot to deliver the order to hold No. 6. 

" I knew that it would result in the worst 
wreck in the history of the roa,d, for the two 
trains were bound to meet on the hill in the canon. 
I called Debeque, hoping against hope that the 
freight had not passed out of the yards, but was 
too late. 

" I have read in magazines of the awful experi- 



ences of operators who had made just the mistake 
I did, but I don't believe they tell half the awful 
feeling a man has who thinks that he has sent a 
hundred passengers to certain death. 

" I prepared for the worst, sent an order to 
Grand Junction for a wrecker, and asked for a 
dozen physicians. Then I waited. I could not 
leave the key to look for signs of a burning wreck, 
for the despatcher kept asking for particulars. 

" Finally, when I felt certain the wreck had oc- 
curred, I looked in the drawer for a gun, intending 
to kill myself, but it was not there, and I decided 
to await the inevitable. Just then Debeque called 
and said the freight-train had backed into the 
yards, closely followed by the passenger. 

" It seems the reflection of No. 6's electric head- 
light was seen by the engineer of the freight just 
as he was approaching the steepest down grade in 
the canon. 

"He thought at once something was wrong, 
reversed his engine, and stopped the train within 
a short distance of the passenger. Had he gone 
over the brink of that hill no power on earth could 
have stopped his train, and many lives might 
have been sacrificed.*' 



In the "Good Old Days" 
of Railroading. 

BY SAMSON D. PLATT. 



FEW stories can be so interesting to railroad men of to-day as those of 
the early days of railroading, back in the three decades from 1835 to 
1S65. during which time the railroad, both in England and America, went 
through the stages of superstition, abuse, political objection, and the calumnious 
interference of those who looked upon it as the convolution of a diseased mind. 

Such stories and facts as. those which Mr. Piatt has gathered here, and 
which Charles Frederick Carter tolti in " Early Railroad Days in New Eng- 
land " in our November number, are both startling and laughable. Truly, the 
•' greatest industry in the world " had some queer and thrilling moments before 
it reached the plane of peace and perfection. 



Stories of the Days When Stephenson Was Considered a Nuisance, and 
When Going Aboard a Train Was Declared as Unsafe 
as Being Fired from a Gannon. 



BACK in 1756, it took our great- 
great-grandfathers three days to 
. " stage it " from New York to 
I Philadelphia, and under Wash- 
ington's administration, two six- 
horse coaches carried all the 
passenger traffic between New York and 
Boston — six days each way. 

It was a long step from this to the over- 
land travel of half a century later. The 
first great transcontinental stage line, and 
probably the longest "continuous run" 
ever operated, was the Butterfield " South- 
ern Overland Mail.'" Its route was two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine miles 
from St. Louis to San Francisco. It ran jar 
to the south, through El Paso, Yuma, and 
Los Angeles, to avoid the snows of the 
Rockie*. 

For this tremendous distance, its schedule 
time was at first twenty-five and then twen- 
ty-three days; its record run, twenty-one 
days. Its first coaches started simul- 
taneously from St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, September 15, 1858. Each was 



greeted by a mighty ovation at the end. 
Through fare, one hundred dollars, gold; 
letters, ten cents per half ounce. The equip- 
ment consisted of more flian one hundred 
Concord coaches, one thousand horses, five 
hundred mules, and seven hundred and fifty 
men, including one hundred and fifty 
drivers. 

It began as a semi weekly stage, but was 
soon promoted to six times a week. The 
deadly deserts, through which nearly half 
its route lay, the .sand-storm, the mirage, 
the awful thirst, the dangerous Indian 
tribes, and its vast length — forty per 
cent greater, than that of any other stage- 
line in our history — made it a colossal un- 
dertaking; and the name of John Butter- 
field will always be remembered as one of 
the Americans who helped to win the West. 

2,000 Miles in 18 Days. 

This "Southern Overland Mail"" was 
operated until the Civil War utterly pre- 
rluded mail-carrying so far soutfi, and the 
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Overland had to be transferred to a shorter 
northern route; where it took its chances 
with the snows. The first daily Overland 
stage on the "Central" line left St. Joe 
and Placerville, simultaneously, July 1, 
1861, and each finished its two-thousand- 
mile trip eighteen' days later. 

Over one hundred thousand emigrants 
crossed the plains from 1846 to 1860. There 
is no tally of the freighting enterprises that 
sprang up on the heels of this vast migra- 
tion. By the sixties, five hundred heavily 
laden wagons sometimes passed Fort Kear- 
ney in a day. In six weeks in 1865 six 
thousand wagons, each with from one to 
four tons of freight, passed that point. 

The height of prairie freighting was the 
period from 1850 to 1869; its climax was 
from 1850 to 1866. The floating popula- 
tion then on the Western plains was nearly 
250,000. In 1865, over 21,000,000 pounds 
of freight were shipped from Atchison alone, 
requiring 4,917 wagons and 8,16^ mules, 
27,685 oxen, and 1,256 men. 

The firms engaged in carrying freight 
were many; their men an army; their "cat- 
de a hoat." One firm, Russell, Majors & 
Waddell, employed 6,250 big wagons and 
75,000 oxen. This may give some faint 
idea of the mighty traffic in the early days 
when the frontier was a baby. 

Train of Prairie Schooners. 

The standard organization of such a 
train was twenty-five of 'the huge, long- 
geared "prairie schooners," flaring from the 
bottom upward, and sometimes seventeen 
feet long, with six feet depth of hold, and 
capacity of from 5,000 to 16,000 pounds 
each — each with six to twelve yoke of oxen. 

The men of the outfit were a captain, or 
wagomnaster, his assistant, a night herder, 
a driver who had charge of the riding 
horses, and a driver for each wagon. 

The ox-drivers were universally known 
as " bull whackers," and their beasts were 
"bull teams." 

The huge " Conestoga," " Pittsburgh," or 
" Pennsylvania " wagons cost $800 to $1 ,500 
each; mules, $500 to $1,000 a pair; harness, 
$300 to $600 to the ten-mule team — a total 
of $2,600 to $7,000 per wagon, besides sala- 
ries, provisions, and incidentals. A first- 
class freighting outfit on the plains, half a 
century ago, cost as much as an up-to-date 
vestibuled passenger-train of to-day 

The largest train ever organized was that 



of General Custer, in his 1868 campaign. 
He had over 800 six-mule teams. Single 
file, they reached four miles. 

The establishment of regular freight 
caravans from the Missouri River westward 
greatly reduced the cost of transportation 
and developed business and immigration. 
In the days of pack-trains, it was no uncom- 
mon thing to pay $1 per pound per 100 
miles, or $20 per ton per mile. There have 
been regular tariffs much in excess of this, 
but this was common. Everything went by 
the pound. The trip took twenty-one days 
for wagons drawn by horses or mules; five 
weeks for ox-teams. 

Records of the Pony Express. 

The quickest time ever made across the 
continent, by the Butterfield stage line was 
twenty-one days. Its schedule for mail 
from New York to San Francisco was 
twenty-three days. The Pony Express more 
than cut this in half. Not only did it 
never once fail to span the transcontinental 
desert in ten days; it more than once sur- 
passed any other courier record in history. 
Buchanan's last message was carried by it 
from St. Joe to Sacramento, 2,000 miles, in 
seven days and nineteen hours; and the 
news of Lincoln's election was carried 665 
miles in two days, twenty-one hours. It 
hustled Lincoln's inaugural across the 
2,000-mile gap in seven days and seven- 
teen hours. This is still the world's record 
for despatch by means of men and horses. 

There have been times when a railroad 
train could not reliably cross the continent 
as swiftly as did the best of the Centaur- 
Mercuries, organized by that typical fron- 
tiersman, Alex. Majors, who died about ten 
years ago. 

In his youth, Majors made the broad-horn 
record on the Santa Fe Trail — a round trip 
— with oxen in ninety-two days. Later, he 
took up government contracts, and, in 1858, 
was using over 3,500 large wagons merely 
to transport government supplies into Utah, 
employing there 4,000 men, 1,000 mules, 
and more than 40,000 oxen. 

When Holladay Was King. 

Between Leavenworth and Denver, Ma- 
jors had 1,000 mules and fifty coaches. 
The first of these "horse-power Pullmans" 
reached Denver May 17, 1859, six days for 
the 665-mile journey. Horace Greeley, 
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Henry Yillard, and Albert D. Richardson 
were passengers. The Holladay & Liggett 
stage line from St. Joe to Salt Lake had, in 
185S, frittered twenty-two days in its semi- 
mondily trips. Majors cut the 1,200-mile 
run to ten days, with a coach each way daily. 
The stage from Denver to Salt Lake had a 
run of over 600 miles without a single town, 
hamlet, or house on the way. 

By 1859 there were no less than six mail 
routes to California, but Ben Holladay was 
king. No other one man, anywhere, has 
owned and managed a transportation sys- 
tem at once so vast and so difficult. He 
had sixteen first-class passenger-steamers 
plying the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Oregon, Panama, Japan, and China. At 
the height of his Overland business he 
operated nearly 5,000 miles of daily mail-- 
stages, with about 500 freight wagons, 
5,000 horses and mules, and a host of oxen. 

On the main line, he used 2,750 horses 
and mules, and 100 Concord coaches. It 
cost $55,000 for the harness; the feed bill 
was $1,000,000 a year. To equip and 
run this line for the first twelve months 
cost §2,425,000. The government paid 
Holladay a million dollars a year in mail 
contracts. In 1864 grain was worth twen- 
ty-rive cents a pound along the line, and 
hay up to $125 a ton. In one day Dave 
Street contracted, at St. Louis, for seven 
Missouri River steamers to load with corn 
for the Overland's army of mules and 
horses. 

Ben Holladay was the Overland king for 
about five years, beginning in December, 
1861. The Indian depredations of 1864- 
1866 greatly crippled his stage line, nearly 
all the stations for one hundred miies being 
burned, his stock stolen, and his men killed. 
The loss was upward of half a million. In 
November, 1866, he sold out the Overland 
stages to Wells, Fargo & Co., in whose 
hands the romantic enterprise continued till 
the railroads drove the stage from the plains 
forever. 

Odd Happenings 75 Years Ago. 

The year 1834 was an odd one in the 
railroad world, and here are some of the 
things that happened : 

The directors of the Lake Erie and Mad 
River Railroad Company, meeting at Ur- 
bana, Ohio, announced their determination 
to build thirty miles of road the ensuing 
spring. 



An advertisement of a house for sale in 
Maryland gave the location as " Ellicott's 
Mills, 13 miles from Baltimore upon 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where all 
cars to and from the West stop to breakfast 
and dine." 

A letter of William H. Seward, Whig 
candidate for Governor of New York," con- 
taining strong expressions of friendship for 
the New York and Erie Railroad," was in- 
corporated into a political hand-bill and 
widely circulated as a campaign document. 
The Democrats denounced the letter and its 
author thusly : " In the north and along the 
canal, Seward is opposed to the railroad, 
which he represents as a rival work, de- 
signed to divert business from the canal; in 
the south, his letter is to gull the people into 
his support by his professions of friendship 
for their interest." 

The New York papers containing the 
election results of "the city and vicinity" 
were placed in Philadelphia in five hours 
by the Camden and Amboy Railroad. The 
"extras" were taken by steamboat to Am- 
boy, there transferred to the train, carried j 
over the fifty-six miles of the road to Cam- 
den terminus, and finally loaded upon a 
horse, which brought up in the Quaker 
City. The speed on the railroad was about 
thirty miles an hour. 

Car Fell Between Rails. 

An accident that will puzzle modern rail- 
road men befell "the locomotive engine 
Augusta, near Windsor, South Carolina, 
with a train of twenty cars, loaded with cot- 
ton, three of which were ahead of die loco- 
motive and the remainder in the rear," says 
the report. "From some occurrence, the 
foremost freight-car fell in between the 
rails, and of course forcing the following 
two down with it. Before the locomotive 
could be possibly s opped, she was precipi- 
tated upon the freight-cars, and one loaded 
car immediately behind was drawn down. 
The engineer was fatally injured." 

During the year ending October 1, 1834, 
182,211 barrels of flour were announced as 
reaching Baltimore over the lines of the 
Ohio Railroad. It was predicted that 
"when the road is opened to Harper's 
Ferry, which will be in about a fortnight 
from this time, the supplies will receive a 
gradual but steady augmentation from the 
Shenandoah Valley." 

During the same yearly period, the same 
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conveyance brought to Baltimore 801 hogs- 
heads of tobacco, 522 tons of grain, 741 
tons of meal, 160 tons of provisions, 23 tons 
of live stock, 130 tons of whisky, 7,723 
tons of granite, 70 tons soapstone, 1,568 
tons of paving-stone, 1,231 tons of lime 
and limestone, 997 tons of fire-wood, 114 
tons of lumber, 244 tons of bark, 1,138 tons 
of ore, 1,518 tons of iron, 176 tons of 
—-leather, 457 tons of hardware, 15 tons of 
cotton goods, and 32 tons of paper. 

A bill for the opening of a "continuous 
railroad from Philadelphia to New York " 
was reported in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, on November 13, 1834. 

Caught in the Rope! 

An engineer lost his life through the ex- 
plosion of the boiler of an engine that was 
"conveying a train of burthen-cars near 
Baltimore on its trial, under the manage- 
ment of its builder, preparatory to an ac- 
ceptance on the part of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad." Evidently the builder got 
disappointed about the acceptance. 

One of the first violators on record of the 
" don't-alight-while-the-train-is-in-motion " 
rule was a citizen of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
- who, in making his premature jump, "got 
entangled in the rope and fell across the 
rail." 

A New Jersey newspaper computes the 
number of passengers carried during 1834 
by the railroad of that State — the Camden 
and Amboy— at 150,000, against 40,000 
of two years before. 

" Indeed, during the last few weeks," 
said this journal, " the crowd traveling 
daily has been almost too great for comfort 
and .convenience. In another year, a sin- 
gle line of railroad will be insufficient to 
transport the vast number of persons seek- 
ing 1 transportation between New York and 
Philadelphia." 

While laying the rails of civilization 
through the then unsafe territory between 
Washington and Baltimore, 'two pioneer 
superintendents of construction were " slair. 
by robbers" eighteen miles outside the lat- 
ter city. 

$120 the Daily Earnings. 

The opening of thirty-two of the proposed 
forty-two miles of the Boston and Worces- 
ter Railroad was celebrated with a ban- 
quet by the directors of the line. Cars 
4 RR 



were regularly running twice a da}' from 
Boston to Westboro, and it was estimated 
that $120 a day was realized from passen- 
gers and freight. 

A detachment of militia left Baltimore 
for the scene of a railroad riot in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, on November 
27, 1834. 

Things were a little better a quarter of a 
century later, in 1859-1860. 

The right to use steam within die Brook- 
lyn city limits expiring in April, 1860, cars 
to be drawn by horses were ordered con- 
structed for the Brooklyn Central Railroad 
Company line on Atlantic Street. It was 
proposed to extend the horse railroad to 
East New York, and then use steam to 
Jamaica. 

A wandering ox caused the death of 
eleven persons and the injury of twenty-six 
in a railroad accident near Watertown, Wis- 
consin. The animal was crossing the track 
when caught by the cowcatcher of a passing 
train and carried a dozen rods, when it fell 
under the locomotive, which was traversing 
a bridge over a small creek. The locomo- 
tive was instantly precipitated into the 
creek, the baggage-car and five passenger- 
coacbes following it. 

Early Rescue from Cowcatcher. 

That railroad men who from the cow- 
catchers of racing locomotives rescue care- 
less children on the track, are not essentially 
present-day products, is attested by this 
item in a Pennsylvania newspaper; 

" As one of the freight-trains coming east 
rounded a sharp curve near Barree Siding, 
a station about twelve miles west of Hunt- 
ingdon, the engineer saw a small child sit- 
ting in the middle of the track, playing, un- 
conscious of its danger. He instantly whis- 
tled down brakes and reversed his engine, 
but the weight of the train and the high 
speed at which it was running rendered it 
impossible to stop before reaching the child. 
In the emergency, when most men would, 
have stood paralyzed with horror, Daniel 
McCoy, the conductor of the train, ran to 
the front of the engine, ran down onto the 
cowcatcher and, holding to it with one 
hand, leaned forward as far as possible, and 
when he approached the child, with a sweep- 
ing blow of his free arm threw it off the 
track. The train was immediately stopped, 
and on going back, the child was found ly- 
ing at the foot of a small embankment 
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twenty feet from the track, but slightly 
stunned and bruised." 

Under die headline, " Quick Time from 
Mobile." a New York journal says: 

"'We received yesterday (Saturday) 
afternoon files of the Mobile, Alabama, 
papers of Tuesday. These papers came 
over the Mobile and Ohio to Okolona, 
thence to Oxford, Cairo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Niagara Falls, and Albany to New York — 
1.7 77 miles by railroad, 62 miles by stage, 
23 miles b>' steamboat, a total distance of 
1.862 miles, which was accomplished in 101 
hours. - ' 

An Armed Posse. 

Signs of trouble between Eastern and 
Western railroads were reported. Two 
New York roads withdrew from an agree- 
ment which fixed the winter passenger rate 
from New York to Cleveland at $14. The 
two dissenting roads made the fare $13 — 
but a half-dollar above the summer rate. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad sent 
an armed posse to Harper's Ferry, the scene 
of John Brown's capture a few months be- 
fore, to guard the bridge and property of 
the company at that point. 

The directors of the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac Railroad announced that they were 
confident of the success of their projected 
work and were making every exertion to 
forward its commencement. 

Southern planters were informed that they 
could send their cotton to the Atlantic sea- 
board b,y the Illinois Central and other rail- 
roads running east from Chicago, at a cost 
of S4 per bale, as against $5.25 per bale 
cost via New Orleans and the sea. It was 
also pointed out that the new rail routes 
were thrice as speedy as the old means of 
transportation. 

The first train over the Victoria Bridge at 
Montreal carried several directors of the 
Grand Trunk Railroad and made the pas- 
sage in twelve and a half minutes. 

The case of George C. Bates against the 
Illinois Central Railroad in the United 
States Court, involving the right of the de- 
fendants to their depot property in Chicago, 
was decided in favor of the road. This 
was the second time the case was tried with 
the same result. 

It was stated that the remaining three- 
fifths of the required quarter of a million 
dollars had been raised in Louisville for the 
Southern Pacific Railway, and that Mr. 



Thompson's acceptance of the presidency 
and the immediate extension of the road 
was thereby assured. 

Railroads Declared Ridiculous. 

" As to those persons, 1 ' said die Quarterly 
Review, of London, in 1832, "who specu- 
late on making railways generally through- 
out the kingdom, and superseding all the 
canals, all the wagons, mails, and stage- 
coaches, post-chaises, and, in short, every 
other mode of conveyance, by land and by 
water, we deem them and their visionary 
schemes unworthy of notice. Every par- 
ticular project must stand or fall by its own 
( merits; and we are greatly mistaken if 
many of those which are already announced 
will not, when weighed in the balance, ' be 
found wanting.' The gross exaggerations 
of the powers of the locomotive steam-engine 
(or, to speak in plain English, the steam- 
carriage), may delude for a time, but must 
end in the mortification of those concerned. 
What, for instance, can be more palpably 
absurd and ridiculous than the following 
paragraph, in one of the published proposals 
of what we should call a hopeless project?" 

The scheme here alluded to was laying 
down a railway between the metropolis and 
Woolwich, in which it was considered that 
" twice the velocity " of the coaches might, 
be attained, combined with "greater safety." 
The anticipation that, by the agency of 
steam, travelers would some day proceed 
"at the rate of four hundred miles a day, 
with all die ease we now enjoy in a steam- 
boat, but without the annoyance of sea- 
sickness, or the danger of being burned or 
drowned," called forth the indignation of 
the reviewer. 

Four Hundred Miles a Day! Awful! 

" But with all these assurances," he adds, 
" we should as soon expect the people of 
Woolwich to suffer themselves to be fired off 
upon one of Congreve's ricochet rockets, as 
trust themselves to the mercy of such a ma- 
chine, going at such a rale." 

A rumor that it was proposed to bring 
such a thing as a railroad within a dozen 
miles of a particular neighborhood, was 
sufficient to elicit an adverse petition to the 
British Parliament, and a subscription to 
oppose so fearful a nuisance. The London 
and Birmingham line was thus compelled to 
change its intended route through North- 
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ampton, and to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance; lest, said some of the worthies of that 
town, the wool of the sheep should be in- 
jured by the smoke of the locomotives 
(though they burn coke); and, therefore — 
philanthropic souls! — they required that 
the purity of their fleeces should be pre- 
served unsullied from the plutonic cloud, 
by giving the benefit of it to the farmers of 
Blisworth and its neighborhood. This 
argument is somewhat enriched by the re- 
membrance of the fact that Northampton 
was chiefly known as a large boot and shoe 
manufactory. 

Nor would those seats of learning, Ox- 
ford and Eton, permit the Great Western 
bill to pass, without the insertion of special 
clauses to prohibit the formation of any 
branch to Oxford, or of a station at Slough; 
while it was declared by the authorities of 
the school, that anybody acquainted with 
the nature of Eton boys would know that 
tliejy could not be kept from the railway if 
it were allowed to be constructed. 

When the directors subsequently attempt- 
ed to infringe the conditions with which 
they had been bound, by only stopping to 
take up and set down passengers, proceed- 
ings were commenced against them in Chan- 
cery, and they were indicted. 

He Hated the Word! 

While one of the first railroads of Great 
Britain was being experimented, an army 
officer assured the House of Commons that 
" railways were dangerous and delusive 
speculations"; that "such schemes were 
dangerous, delusive, unsatisfactory, and, 
above all, unknown to the constitution of 
this country " ; and that " he hated the very 
name of a railway — he hated it as he hated 
the devil." 

When the London and Birmingham line 
was proposed, a whole chorus of voices 
shouted objections, or uttered withering 
sarcasms on the project. It was declared that 
it would be " a drag on the country " ; diat 
its works would soon be ruins for the an- 
tiquary to study; "and that every hill and 
valley between the two towns would behold 
falling arches and ruined viaducts." 

Others declared that canals would soon 
attain such efficiency diat railways would 
be superfluous; that the charge for transit 
by the canals would be far less than by their 
rivals, and the speed very much greater. 

Medical men asserted that the tunnels 



would be peculiarly dangerous in produ- 
cing colds, catarrhs, and consumption; and 
that the deafening peal, the fearful gloom, 
the clanking chains, the dismal glare of the 
locomotive, and a thousand other horrors, 
which they vividly depicted, were so alarm- 
ing, that such inventions oughi to be utterly 
repudiated. 

But the people were not to be fooled by- 
such cobweb ideas, and, in spite of all ob- 
jections, the railroads began to find many 
promoters. These men, especially in Eng- 
land, pictured the possibility of get-rich- 
quick schemes diat many people were going 
bankrupt to secure shares. 

The Share Holders 

" Every man of the present day," said a 
facetious writer seventy-five years ago, "is 
a holder of shares in a railway; that is, he 
has got some pieces of paper called scrip, 
entitling him to a certain proportionate part 
of a blue, red, or yellow line drawn across 
a map, and designated a railway. If die 
colored scratch runs from south to north, 
it is generally called a Trunk-line; if it 
' turns about and wheels about ' in all di- 
rections, leading to nowhere on its own ac- 
count, but interfering with every railway 
that does, ten to one but it is a Grand Junc- 
tion; and if it lies at full length along the 
shore, it is a Coast Line. Trunk-lines are 
generally the best, because the word trunk 
naturally connects itself in the mind of the 
public with the idea of luggage, and a good 
deal of traffic is consequendy relied upon. 
Grand Junctions are good speculations, as 
troublesome customers, likely to be bought 
off by larger concerns, which would con- 
sider them a nuisance; and as street nui- 
sances generally expect a consideration for 
moving on, a Grand Junction may ask a 
good price for taking itself off from an old 
established company." 

One of the earliest writers had this to say 
about engineers. The italics are ours. 

" The duties devolving upon the engine- 
driver are ver,y peculiar and important. It 
is not merely that he has to regulate the 
working of an elaborate and cosdy machine, 
and to remember as a general ?naxim, diat 
accidents are to be avoided; but he has to 
be perfectly calm under circumstances al- 
ways trying — to act with decision under exi- 
gencies which may arise at any moment — to 
discover expedients in unexpected difficul- 
ties — and, as an incentive to the discharge 
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of these duties, he lias to remember, not only 
that valuable property is under his care, but 
that often very man)' lives are entrusted to 
him: while, should any inadvertency arise, 
his own would be die first to be sacrificed. 

Thirty Miles an Hour!!! 

"While the train rushes forward, whether 
on the brink of some lofty embankment — 
over the seemingly frail fabric of the wooden 
bridge — beneath the eardiy walls of the cut- 
ting, or within die bosom of the embank- 
ment, there stands the driver with his as- 
sistant, and as the hand of the former rests 
on the governor of the engine, he regulates 
the agency by which he is borne along. 

" When we are seated by the rosy Christ- 
mas fire, and hear the sleet rattling against 
the window, or when the freezing blast 
howls, eager for entrance round the dwell- 
ing in which the family group is collected, 
we sometimes think of the hardy sailor, who 
rides the stormy ocean; but the railway en- 
gine-driver is often forgotten. 

"Yet, his position is truly remarkable. 
Even on a bright sunshiny day, and at a 
moderate speed, the work is not for those 
who have very delicate nerves. The writer 
has tried it, and found thirty miles an hour 
to be no despicable rate of travel; for as he 
rushed on he began in some measure to 
realize the statement of the sailor, who af- 
firmed that he was once in a gale of wind, 
in which it blew so strongly that a man who 
happened to yawn with his face to wind- 
ward was obliged to turn round to leeward 
before he could close his jaws. 

Best View from Tender. 

"The writer ascertained also, that mere- 
ly standing on the engine was not an easy 
position, and required some practise to be 
habituated to it: and hencer-on more than 
one occasion, a seat on a chest on the top of 
the tender has been found to be preferable, 
while from the summits of embankments it 
afforded an admirable opportunity of sur- 
veying the surrounding scenery, from which 
the ' inhabitants ' of carriages are debarred. 
But to see the engine-driver, when enduring 



the cold that is produced in winter by evapo- 
ration from his drenched clothes, or, as the 
gale sweeps over die land in one direction, 
and he dashes through it at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour in the other, is to witness 
a strange struggle. 

" Yet on he goes — the fearful responsibil- 
ity under which he is placed keeping his 
attention undiminished, whether by day or 
amid die blackness of a wintry night — 
rushing down steep gradients, backed by 
perhaps thirty passenger-carriages, each 
weighing, on an average, five tons and u 
half — skimming along the summits of the 
loftiest embankments, and on the edge of 
precipices, at the foot of which roll die broad 
and heaving billows of the ocean — or pene- 
trating tunnels, whose darkness can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the impenetrable 
gloom by which he is elsewhere surrounded 
— and searching with straining eyc-baU for 
the signal diat tells him he may proceed, or 
the gleaming blood-red light that forewarns 
him instantly to stay his course under peril 
of immediate and utter destruction. 

Without Embarrassment. 

" If an engine could go, without any em- 
barrassment, through the fourlecn-inch wall 
of a Camden engine-depot, as has been twice 
the case; if, in an ordinary accident happen- 
ing to a luggage-train near Loughborough, 
the wagons overrode each other till the 
uppermost one was piled forty feet above 
the rails; if a train often has a momentum 
equal to that of a cannon-ball" flying 
through the air, of some ten or twenty tons' 
weight; then a train like that described 
would pass through a row of houses, if 
placed in its way, like a musket-ball 
through a keg of butter; while, if directed 
by any accident against solid rock, such 
as is sometimes to be seen at the entrance 
of a tunnel, the result would be too fearful 
to conjecture. But we need entertain no 
morbid anticipation of such catastrophes." 

Our forefathers saw wonderful things. 
But what can equal the notice posted in a 
Maine station in 1838, stating the "Boston 
Express would depart at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, weather permitting/ " 



SCALES THAT WEIGHED NOT. 



BY SUMNER LUCAS. 



A Story of a Million Dollars, a Coffin, 
a Red-Headed Lawyer, and a Thief. 



fT was raining that night in Chi- 
cago when an automobile rolled 
up to the station a few mo- 
ments before train time and 
» three men alighted and hurried 
to the express-car. 
All wore long rain-proof coats buttoned 
tight. They had pulled down their hat 
brims to keep the driving drops out of 
their faces. One man walked rapidly 
ahead carrying a suit-case, and close behind 
him came the other two with their hands 
in their pockets on large-caliber pistol-;. 

In the suit-case was $1,000,000 in cash 
for a btank in a certain Western city. 

That bank needed the money in a hurry 
— needed it desperately — for a line of 
frantic depositors, three blocks long, had 
besieged its doors for three days crying for 
their money. 

The money was taken to the express- 
car and locked in the safe by the messenger, 
Jim Harrison. He did not know what 
was in the suit-case, and the three men 
did not think it necessary to tell him. 
They merely told him to lock it in the 
safe, and then handed him a ten dollar- 
bill on general principles. 

Then they betook themselves to the sleep- 
er. Soon after the train pulled out, they 
turned in for the night. 

No one but the bank officials in Chi- 
cago and the three men in the sleeper knew 
what was in the suit-case, so this method 
of carrying money was thought by them to 
be the best way and the safest. 

In the safe were also several shipments 
of currency, one in particular for $50,000 
that another bank in the same town had 
ordered by telegraph as a precautionary 
measure. It had given die widest possi- 
ble publicity to this shipment. 



As the automobile pulled away from the 
station an undertaker's black wagon drove 
up hurriedly, its wet sides shining in the 
electric lights. 

The burden taken from that wagon caused 
men to raise their hats even in the pouring 
rain. It was a coffin in a wooden box, con- 
signed to St. Louis. It was placed in the 
same baggage-expTess car. 

Accompanying the body was J. C. Jack- 
son, a wealthy Chicago grain broker. 

As Mr. Jackson entered the sleeper, be 
shook hands with two of the men who were 
the custodians of the money. The men said 
nothing — they were friends in a way — and 
all Chicago knew of the death two days 
before of Mr. Jackson's mother, and also 
knew that he was taking her body to St. 
Louis to place it in the family vault. 

The train pulled out through the wet dis- 
mal night and silence brooded along the 
rails except for the jar and jolt and the 
occasional whistle of the engine which 
sounded into the very heart of the sleepless 
men back in the sleeper. 

At daylight the Western city where the 
bank was located, showed through the drip- 
ping car windows and the three bankers, 
Cashier Morrison, and Mead and Smith of 
the Chicago bank, left the train and went 
forward to the express car. 

Then came a thunder shock. The suit 
case containing $1,000,000 was gone! 
Gone also was all the other currency in die 
safe. Gone also was the messenger. There 
was nothing in the car but ordinary express 
matter, baggage, and the lone coffin in its 
wooden box. 

This, in a nut-shell, is what Ruggles had 
to work on when the case was laid before 
him an hour later by the three bankers. 

Mr. Jackson went on to St. Louis and 
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placed the coffin, now taken from the 
wooden box. in the vaults of the family 
undertaker until the funeral, which would 
take place the next day at three o'clock. 

Before Mr. Jackson left the undertaker's 
parlors, he took one fleeting glance at the 
cold grav face under its waves of white 
hair through the glass of the coffin. 

" That fool messenger has tried to get 
away with that money. He is an idiot. He 
will be caught before night, but how about 
the bank, meanwhile? What a fool! What 
a fool!" said Cashier Morrison, excitedly, 
while Ruggles, one of the sharpest young 
lawyers in Missouri, scratched his wiry red 
hair and twisted his long thin legs. 

'" There is nothing to be done till we get 
the messenger," he said quietly. " I think 
it will come out all right, probably before 
noon. Don't worry." 

" Don't worry, man ! That's very easy 
for you to say ! It is not your money ! " 
hotly replied the cashier, while the other 
two stood dumb and hopeless. 

The loss was on Morrison, and it was 
little of their affair as they had come along 
merely as confidential guards. Still they 
were eager, also, to see the thief caught! 

'"No. It's not my money. You are 
quite right," said Ruggles. " But I happen 
to have every cent I have on earth in your 
bank and if it fails I will be financially 
ruined. So we are in the same boat. 

" Hallo, my boy ! What news ? " lie 
added, as a messenger handed Morrison a 
telegram. 

Morrison read it at a glance, then yelled : 
"They've got him! They've got him! 
Caught him in his own home right here in 
town. Hurry! Let's get to police head- 
quarters. It is only six o'clock and we have 
four hours yet till the bank opens ! " The 
four men, Morrison, Mead, Smith and 
Ruggles, went to police headquarters. Here 
they found the messenger, Jim Harrison, 
wild-eyed and dazed, shivering with fright. 

Morrison would have leaped upon him 
with clutching fingers but for the restrain- 
ing hand of the chief of police. 

"Give me that money! Give me that 
money! Give me that money!" gasped 
Morrison as he struggled with the chief and 
"hired at the shrinking messenger. 

" All of you please leave the room for a 
moment," said Ruggles quietly. The chief 
insisted, and Ruggles and the messenger 
were alone. 

" How about it, my boy?" asked Ruggles. 



"Have a cigar? Oh, yes. Better take one. 
That's right. Now tell me all about it." 

Messenger Harrison looked at Ruggles 
for several moments like a frightened girl, 
then calmed down as Ruggles continued to 
smoke slowly and to look out the window. 

" There — there is — nothing to tell," Har- 
rison ventured in a choking voice. "I — I 
made — I made my run as usual; and when 
we were just pulling in here, I saw that the 
money was gone, also that suit-case those 
men gave me — " 

"What was in it?" asked Ruggles, casu- 
ally. 

" I — I don't know. I was talking about 
the money. That is gone. It was there only 
a little while before. So I don't remember 
much clearly after that. I know I un- 
fastened the door and jumped out as we 
slowed up; and I remember being home; 
then they came and got me," halted the 
messenger. 

"You unfastened the door of the car? 
Was the money there at your last stop?" 
questioned Ruggles, easily. 

" Yes. It was all there. I looked to see 
after we pulled out from the last stop and 
everything was all right. There was no 
one else in the car. That is what frightened 
me so. Nobody but a — a — gh — ghost 
could have done it — you know — oh ! " the 
messenger collapsed in a faint. 

It took the police surgeon half an hour 
to bring Morrison out of his faint. 

"The unhung thief! He'll be lynched 
when the news gets out!" raged Cashier 
Morrison. 

" The news- won't get out. You keep still 
if you hope to get that money back. Not 
a whisper, remember, to any one. That 
boy did not take it. He is telling the truth." 
said Ruggles, then he related to the others 
what the messenger had told him. Morrison 
•at first scoffed angrily, but as the others 
seemed doubtful, he slowly quieted down 
and assumed a puzzled expression. 

" If you'll leave this matter to me," 
said Ruggles, "I'll get the money and 
the thief, but just when I cannot say. 
You gentlemen attend to raising more 
money for the bank. You have three hours 
yet and there is a good machine at the 
door that can do seventy miles an hour. 
One hundred thousand dollars will hold 
off the run to-day if you pay out slowly 
from one cage, and meanwhile you can get 
more money from Chicago." 

Then Ruggles went to breakfast while 
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the other three acted on his suggestion about 
raising the money at a nearby city to tide 
over the day. Eventually the bank was 
saved. About noon that day, the run sud- 
denly melted away. The messenger was 
kept locked up under the care of three 
physicians, nobody was allowed to see him 
save Ruggles — and Ruggles did not go near 
him. 

That morning about two hours later, 
Ruggles took a small suction carpet sweeper 
and went in an automobile to the yards 
where the express car was side-tracked. 

The contents had been transferred to an- 
other car, as the car always ended its wes- 
tern run, making the return run from that 
point to Chicago. 

Ruggles, with his own hands, carefully 
swept the floor, the inside of the safe, and 
everything else in die car. Then he placed 
these sweepings in a bottle which he sealed 
and labeled. 

This done, he picked up a part of a plug 
of chewing tobacco, looked at it for a min- 
ute, smiled, carefully wrapped it in his 
handkerchief, put it in his pocket, and re- 
turned to his office. 

On the way he stopped at Harrison's 
home and after a search of the messenger's 
room, he took a sheet off the bed, cut a 
hole in it the size of his two hands, and used 
the bit of cloth to wrap up several pieces of 
dried chewing gum he found in the waste 
paper basket. 

Mrs. Harrison, the messenger's young 
wife was too worried over her -husband's 
apparent trouble to notice Ruggles's absent- 
minded way of getting a piece of cloth in 
which to wrap the gum when he might have 
used a piece of paper just as well. 

However, Ruggles did see the messenger 
once more that day. He called about noon 
to ask about his health and to bring him 
some fruit, a few cigars and some chewing 
gum. 

"Thank you," murmured Harrison, "I 
don't use tobacco. But I'll take the gum." 

Ruggles stalked from the police station in 
a brown study. Then he turned back and 
again questioned Harrison: * 

"Did you for a single moment leave the 
safe between the last stop and the stop 
here? " he asked. 

"Why — er — no. Yes, I did, too. I was 
in the wash-room for, perhaps, ten minutes 
getting cleaned up as we were running in," 
the messenger remembered. 

"That boy is telling the truth," muttered 



Ruggles to himself. " The thief was in that 
coffin. I'm going to St. Louis." Ruggles 
did go to St. Louis. He called on Mr. Jack- 
son and delicately made the request to see 
that die body in the coffin was really a 
corpse. Mr. Jackson was inclined to be 
indignant, but a natural worry led him to 
accompany Ruggles to the undertaker. 
There they looked at the thin gray face 
under the white hair of Mr. Jackson's dead 
mother. 

The dead was left alone in the under- 
taker's room with other silent dead, and 
Ruggles left St. Louis sadly puzzled. 

He returned to his home city, and was 
sitting moodily in his office by nightfall. 

" Let's see,'" muttered Ruggles, time after 
time, " perhaps Morrison and the messenger 
stood in with each other and are working a 
game. I don't like the excessive way Mor- 
rison has of wanting to caress die messenger 
every time he sees him, by trying to choke 
him to death. Looks a bit over done. 

"Then, too, how do I know if there was 
a million in that suit case? Have only the 
word of three men for it, and they might 
steal it between them, with the messenger's 
aid. But there is the other $50,000 package. 
That is gone also. 

" Harrison says he is sure the car was 
empty, except for himself, at the last stop; 
that the doors were fastened tight from the 
inside till he himself undid them to get out 
before the train stopped as it pulled in here. 

" Jackson and his dead mother are above 
suspicion, for I've seen the old lady's face'*' 
myself. Well, it will all come out in the 
wash, for it is a scientific impossibility to 
maintain a lie indefinitely, either verbal or 
acted." Then Ruggles went to sleep. 

The next day he took the train for Chi- 
cago. With the aid of the police and liberal 
use of tips he secured a record of all the 
jewelry, fur, and automobile sales for that 
day — and for every day to come until he 
was done with such information. At two 
o'clock that day he received a telegram from 
the railroad authorities saying that three 
pieces of hand-baggage were also missing 
from the express-baggage car. The own- 
ers had presented checks for them, but the 
baggage was not in sight. 

Again that night Ruggles sat long lost 
in thought. Finally he shook his red head, 
and went to bed. Next morning, on looking 
over the paper, he read that the funeral of 
Mrs. Jackson had been postponed for two 
days because the ship on which her daugh- 
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ter was expected from Europe had been de- 
layed one day in reaching New York be- 
cause of an accident to the engines. 

Then he took up the list of the sales — 
telephoned to the police as soon as made — 
and centered his attention on three in par- 
ticular. 

" Ten thousand dollars worth of dia- 
monds, dark man, small, looks like Italian, 
speaks with accent. Seal skin cloak, seal- 
skin overcoat, silver gray fox muff, nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. Also small dark 
chap with an accent, and a woman with him 
this time. And what's this? French car, 
twelve thousand dollars, to the same chap! 
My dear sir, I'm sorry to annoy you but 
we'll have to find where you got all that 
money. Maybe you are all right — and 
maybe not. We'll see. ;i 

With a search warrant, Ruggles and 
three officers in plain clothes suddenly 
swooped down on the apartments of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Jaun Romanda in one of the 
best of Chicago's hotels. 

They found only quantities of expensive 
clothing, furs, new baggage and cigars. 

However, Ruggles took with him the low- 
er sheet from the bed. In the pocket of a 
sweater he found a small metal tobacco tag. 
From the piece of the plug he had found in 
the express car, the tag had been extracted. 
The find fitted the place exactly. 

" I'd give a dollar for a look at that chap's 
teeth," Ruggles remarked to himself, but 
to the officers he said nothing. " A million 
is a whole lot of money, and if these fly 
cops know too much they may sell out to 
the other side." 

Then he said to the officers, "There is 
nothing doing here. Let's go. Sort of a 
wild goose chase. Call it off and forget it." 

Ruggles went straight to his hotel and was 
alone for two hours. At the end of that time, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, he tele- 
graphed to his home city to the chief of 
police: 

Quietly search town and see if a small, 
dark Italian has been seen there since the 
robbery. Also locate his room and seal it 
tight till I get there. Keep Harrison alone. 

Ruggles. 

Then he swore out a warrant for the arrest 
of one John Doe, alias P. Jaun Romanda. 
Within an hour that sputtering little game- 
cock and his wife, were in separate cells in 
Chicago police headquarters. Romanda, 
however, had the best lawyers that money 
could hire, and was soon free. 



His freedom lasted five minutes only. 
He was rearrested by the United States offi- 
cials as a European criminal who had no 
right in the United States. This charge 
held fast in spite of lawyers and ready 
money, yet Romanda demanded a hearing 
and promptly got it next day. 

He demanded to know the evidence that 
connected him with the express robbery. 

Ruggles laid it on the table in the shape 
of several pieces of cloth and some small 
bottles. 

" If your honor, or any one whom your 
honor will appoint, will examine these 
pieces of cloth he will see on them scales 
from the human skin. I have here a micro- 
scope of ten thousand power. I also have 
a sample of the dust taken from the express 
car, from the room this man occupied in 
this city, from a room he occupied in the 
city where the robbery was discovered — 
when he was operating under. a false name 
— and I have also a sample of the dust taken 
from the attic of the home of Mr. Jackson. 
The samples all show the same scales from 
human skin. 

" Of course there are many other scales 
from other human skins, but the scales 
from this man Romanda's skin are in all 
the bottles and on all the pieces of cloth. 

" We have looked up his record by cable, 
and we find that he is one of the cleverest 
convicts that ever escaped from an Italian 
prison. He is a cabinet-maker by trade, 
and the son of a wig-maker. He is small 
in person, you notice, and is highly educated 
in science. 

"In his rooms I found this old sweater, 
which is the one he wore on the day of the 
robbery. There are shreds of black silk on 
it. These traces of silk you may see for 
yourself under the microscope, your honor. 
They are the same kind of silk that coffin 
makers use to line coffins. The coffin in 
which was supposed to be the body of Mrs. 
Jackson, really contained this criminal. It 
was his method to get into the express car." 

" Your honor ! I protest against any such 
nonsense being given in this court as evi- 
dence against my client, Mr. Romanda. It 
is utterly idiotic ! A man could not live ten 
minutes in a coffin with the lid screwed 
down, and that coffin was inside a strong 
plank box with the top fastened down with 
screws! It is absurd, your honor!" thun- 
dered the lawyer for the Italian. 

"How about that, Mr. Ruggles? The 
coffin was not disturbed apparently, and you 
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do not claim that this man had any ac- 
complices, do you ? " asked the judge. 

"No, sir," answered Ruggles, calmly. 
" As I have said, this man is a cabinet- 
maker. We expect to show how he entered 
the house of Mr. Jackson the night before 
the body of the old lady was shipped, how 
he tampered with the clasps of the coffin so 
that even if the lid was screwed down 
tight it could be lifted from within, clamps, 
screws and all in one piece. 
' "We also expect to show how this man 
very cleverly bored holes in the outer box 
just where the screws would go that held 
down the lid, and how he inserted corks in 
these same holes, the corks being concealed 
by a thin shaving of wood glued down. In 
other words, when the coffin lid had been 
screwed down tight, and when the coffin 
had been put in the box, and the lid 
screwed down tight, both lids could be 
lifted off by, a live person inside the coffin. 
And that is just what he did. 

"The body of Mrs. Jackson never left 
Chicago, and we found it last night con- 
cealed in the attic of Mr. Jackson's home. 
The head was shaved, also the eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and a wax cast had been 
taken of the face and throat. We even 
found the brushes he used to paint his wax 
face. 

"We have located the store where these 
were bought this week in this city. We 
have witnesses who recognize this Italian as 
the man who bought them. He was wear- 
ing this sweater at the time. Also, he was 
short of money during the past month he has 
been in Chicago, till three days ago. Since 
then, he suddenly has thousands to spend. 
We expect to prove — " 

"Just a moment, please, Mr. Ruggles," 
interrupted Romanda's lawyer. " Can I 
and my client have a short private talk with 
you — with the court's permission, of course, 
your honor? " 

The judge was willing. Ruggles, Ro- 
manda and his lawyer were taken to a 
private room. 

Romanda confessed. He told where the 
suit case with its $1,000,000 wasr hidden in 
a certain safety deposit vault in Chicago, 
and with it the package for $50,000. 

Some $30,000 already spent for jewels, 
furs, and automobiles, which were returned 
to the dealers and the money regained from 
them, was not in the box, but all else was 
there and safe. 

The Italian took a twenty-year sentence 



for robbery in America rather than go back 
to Italy and face death for killing two 
prison guards. 

" I hear about the fifty-thousand dollars," 
Romanda said during his confession. "I. 
hear about the death of Mrs. Jackson and 
I hear they ship body in same car. I find 
that out. I plan to get in coffin and at right 
time get out and kill messenger, take fifty 
thousand dollars and jump off. I make en- 
trance to Jackson house. I steal body in 
night and take it to attic. I shave head, 
make wax face, put on hair and dress. I 
fix coffin and box lids. I get inside with 
oxygen in metal case to breathe by, like coal 
miner. I put wax mask over my face. I 
breathe oxygen when lid is screwed down, 
but only for half an hour going to the train. 
I also have with me a small steel jack-screw 
to raise lids. I do so on train and watch 
messenger all night through crack under lid 
„of coffin box. He go in wash-room. I get 
out of coffin, put in three pieces of baggage 
to give weight, arrange wax mask again and 
fasten down lids. Then I take suit case and 
money package. I know money in package, 
but have no time to see what is in suit-case 
— but I take it anyhow. I hide behind 
trunk." 

"But how did you get out of the car?" 
Ruggles asked him. 

" Messenger go from wash-room to safe. 
Look in. Go crazy. Look all around very 
quick. Look at coffin, open car door and 
jump off. I jump off too, in few minutes. 
Train is beginning to stop. I walk up street 
like any passenger, and take room in small 
hotel. Then come to Chicago. No hide 
No one suspect me there. Look everywhere 
but under their nose," and Romanda 
laughed scornfully. 

Then Ruggles sent this telegram: 

Release Harrison. Money found. 

Ruggles. 

In telling the story, Ruggles said: 
" The scales from no two human skins 
are alike. The method I used was like fol- 
lowing a fox that had stolen a chicken, I 
merely looked for feathers and fox hairs 
when the tracks failed to show. As soon as 
I had compared that sheet from Romanda's 
bed with the dust in the express car and 
safe, I knew I had the right man. The rest 
was merely a matter of detail. That man's 
fate balanced in scales too small for the un- 
aided human eye to see, but the microscope 
made them clear." 



The Spree of Old .7269 



BY E. C. HOPWOOD. 

ft 

An Ohio Locomotive, with All Its Energy Behind Its Mighty Drivers and 
No Hand to Hold It in Check, Careers on 
a Mad Joy-Ride. 



^rff™^ F all the adventures with wild 
engines that railroad men of 
rcjjjiP^l the Middle West recall, 
there is none more thrilling 

^Si**' than the runaway of the 
7269. Cut loose from its 
passenger train in a collision at a cross- 
over, its engineer and fireman hurled to 
the ground, the heavy locomotive ran for 
miles through the network of railway tracks 
in the heart of Youngstown. imperilling 
lives and property, until it was halted by 
a switch-engine that inadvertently hap- 
pened to be in its way. 

It was a few moments before 7.30 
o "clock at night when the first of the series 
of remarkable accidents occurred. West- 
bound Pennsylvania passenger-train No. 
215 was waiting for its signal to proceed 
at what is known as the Crab Creek cross- 
ing of the Erie Railroad, a short distance 
east of the city. At this point the tracks 
of the Erie, the Pennsylvania and the B. 
and O. interlace, and there is no little con- 
fusion of tracks, switches and crossovers. 
An engineer named Cummings was in 
charge of the 7269 which was pulling the 
passenger-train. 

No Time to Stop. 

Cummings received his signal to go 
ahead and the heavy train moved clown to 
the crossover, It was running perhaps 
fifteen miles an hour when it reached the 
Erie tracks. 

Just as No. 215 was squarely on the 
crossover, a drag of cars was pushed out 
of the Bessemer yard of the Republic Steel 
Company. It struck the passenger-train 



between engine and tender, cut the coup- 
ling and hurled Engineer Cummings and 
his fireman to the ground before they 
had time to stop their engine. The rest of 
the train came to a sudden standstill, but the 
great locomotive sped on down the track, 
with no man's hand to control it. The 
shock of the collision had thrown the throt- 
tle wide open, and with every turn of her 
drivers the old 7269 went faster and 
faster. There was no longer a heavy train 
to hold her back or the steady hand of 
Cummings to turn her power to service 
rather than destruction. 

Into the City's Heart. ^ 

Scattered here and there in the yards, 
scores of men were at work and shifting 
engines were busy on the sidings. With 
hot coals glowing through the cracks in 
the fire-box, which had been broken by the 
force of the collision, and a cloud of sparks 
pouring from its stack, the runaway engine 
dashed through die yards. The men on the 
shifting engines could only cling to their 
seats and hope that the track was clear, 
while those on foot scattered wherever they 
could for safety. 

Workers in the steel mills which line 
the right-of-way at that point heard the 
unfamiliar roar of the runaway and ran 
to the fences. They caught a glimpse of a 
swaying engine, obscured by a cloud of 
hissing steam and spouting fire, but even 
before they could make out what had hap- 
pened, it was out of their range of .vision 
and rushing straight into the heart of 
Youngstown. 

Under the Market Street viaduct which 
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crosses the tracks the wild locomotive 
dashed at a terrific rate, witnesses of the 
engine's escapade estimating its speed at 
from seventy to ninety miles an hour, 
though it is probable that the lesser of these 
estimates is somewhat exaggerated. 

When the engine passed beneath the via- 
duct, it was rocking violently and seemed 
to be in danger of jumping the track. It 
was here- that the cab, loosened by the shock 
— of the collision and the constant swaying, 
was shaken off and fell in a heap beside 
the track. As it did so it jerked back the 
whistle-cord and a shrill, uncanny scream 
rang out until the rope parted. A horse 
and buggy were on the- Spring Common 
crossing and a crowded street-car had stop- 
ped but a few yards from the track, when, 
with a roar and a flash the runaway en- 
gine shot by. It missed the horse and 
buggy by a few inches, and it was a mere 
chance that the car was not on the cross- 
ing at the time. 

A Freight Ahead. 

The usual evening crowd had gathered 
at the Pennsylvania depot to await the ar- 
rival of train No. 215. About the time it 
was due they were amazed to see the 7269 
bearing down upon them, breaking all run- 
ning-rules of the Youngstown yards. The 
headlight was swaying from side to side, 
and steam hissed from the battered boiler, 
as the heavy locomotive took the curve at 
the station, her drivers biting into the rails 
and throwing out a steady stream of sparks. 

Though it had not .been many minutes 
since the passenger-train was cut in two at 
the Crab Creek crossing, messages were 
flashing all along the line for every one to 
look out for the runaway. One of these 
came to Telegraph Operator Ormsby in 
the B-Y tower at Mosier, in the outskirts 
of Youngstown and sent the color flying 
from his face. A freight-train had just 
passed the tower, and Ormsby knew that 
unless the wild locomotive was stopped the 
caboose of the freight-train would be tele- 
scoped and the crew would in all likeli- 
hood be killed or injured. 

He ran from his office to a switch leading 
from the main line to a cinder dock along 
the river, and with all the speed at his com- 
mand he threw the lever that would either 
clump 7269 into the river or hurl her from 
the track. 

The runaway engine never reached the 



switch, however. At the Austin town cross- 
ing a yard engine" was leaving the upper 
Carnegie mills with a drag of cars, similar 
to the one which had turned loose the 7269 
on her wild career. The switchman was in 
his shanty watching for number 215 which 
was about due andjiad the semaphore set 
for the switch-engine to clear the crossing, 
when suddenly he saw the locomotive come 
staggering down the track. 

If Engineer Cummings's hand had been 
at the throttle, the block would have served 
its purpose. To old 7269, however, it meant 
nothing. She shot past the block and the 
switch shanty and crashed into the switch- 
ing engine with a roar that Operator Orms- 
by heard as he stood sweating at his switch 
at the B-Y tower. 

The yard engine was struck in the side, 
hurled from the track a distance of forty 
feet and turned half around. The engineer 
and firemen were thrown from their engine 
by the shock, but neither was fatally hurt. 
Old 7269 jumped the track, righted herself, 
and, running a short distance along the 
ground, stopped within twenty feet of the 
yard engine she had wrecked. 

The switchman had run out of his shanty 
and was not thirty yards away when the 
locomotives came together. Showers of 
gravel and fragments of iron fell all about 
him, and he was knocked down by a heavy 
piece of packing from one of the boilers, but 
escaped with but a few slight injuries. 

Called for His Engine. 

The crowd of men and boys who had been 
attracted by the news of the first accident, 
found Engineer Cummings cut and bleed- 
ing, running uncertainly down the track 
after his runaway locomotive. He was 
crazed for the moment and called continu- 
ally for his engine. After he had been cared 
for at the hospital and his mind had cleared 
he said that he was conscious of but one 
thought after the crash at the Crab Creek 
crossing, and that was to get to his engine 
and stop her at any cost. 

Thus the "Spree of Old 7269," as rail- 
road men call it, terminated more fortunate- 
ly than might have been expected. How 
it was possible for the great engine to make 
such a run through the maze of tracks and 
yards of a busy railway city without 
the sacrifice of a single human life, those 
who are familiar with the accident find it 
hard to explain. 



THE AERIAL MAIL 



BY LYDIA M. DUNHAM O'NEIL. 

Surly Simmons Declared that "Old Black Lulu" Was 
the Only Thing on Wheels — and He Meant It. 




k Y and by, Surly, they won't need 
you nor your Lulu any more. 
They'll have air-ships to carry 
the mail an' express, an' then 
it's ' Old Black Lulu " to the 
scrap-shop an' you to High- 
land Park, Surly Simmons. An' I'll be sit- 
tin' in one o' them air-ships, all dressed up 
in goggles an' gloves an' things, steerin' the 
aerial mail an' lookin' tony. Aw, say now, 
Surly! That bolt like to clip me on the 
head. Don't be so reckless, throwin' things 
around like that. As I was sayin' — " 

" Shut up, you thick-head, you ! You 
couldn't steer a hand-car. An' there won't 
be no aerial mails in my time, cub. Let 
em run all they like when I'm under the 
sod — but not in my time." 

But Surly was perceptibly disturbed by 
the idle banter to which he was being sub- 
jected daily. " Old Black Lulu," officially 
known as Engine 1448, was his darling. 
He abhorred electric locomotives, automo- 
biles, gasoline launches, air-ships — any- 
thing and everything that was not run by 
steam-power. 

" Old Black Lulu " was good enough for 
him, he said. "Old Black Lulu " and the 
" drag " of express and mail cars she carried 
were good enough for anybody. 

Simmons did not know that the big trunk- 
line was already contemplating the building 
of a few air-ships for the purpose of convey- 
ing mail and express, or his mind would 
have been still more troubled. It was ru- 
mored that the Continental Air-ship Com- 
pany was in the process of formation, and a 
continental «air-ship line would mean more 
speedy delivery of mail and express, cheaper 
rates, and, therefore, considerable pecuniary 
loss to the railroad company. This threat- 
ened competition must be met and defeated; 



so, while Simmons growled and swore, the 
railroad company planned and experi- 
mented. 

By and by there came a young English- 
man from the other side of the Atlantic, 
with a little money in his pocket and a 
grim determination to earn more — much 
more. By night he dreamed of cogs and 
wheels and screws and propellers and dy- 
namos and ohms and volts and the wings 
of birds; by day he worked on these dreams 
and made them come true. 

He didn't want to become famous; he 
wanted to marry. But he hadn't sufficient 
money, and no influential friends. 

One day his dreams and his labor came 
to an end. That was the day that his small 
model of the Fenimore-Stokes air-ship was 
finished, tested, and found perfect. „ 

Then Fate brought him into contact with 
Hendricks, the recently elected president of 
the Never-Mind-What Railroad Company. 
Hendricks wanted „an air-ship, and Feni- 
more-Stokes wanted money. Each supplied 
the other's demand. Fenimore-Stokes sold 
his patent outright, and went home to Mer- 
rie England arid his sweetheart. 

Hendricks went his way, rejoicing in the 
knowledge that he had secured the means 
to combat the Continental Air-ship Com- 
pany, which was still non-existent. • 

The Never-Mind-What Company built 
two large air-ships after the pattern of the 
Fenimore-Stokes model, and then hastened 
to build more, because, firstly, the Conti- 
nental Air-ship line had become a reality; 
and, secondly, because of two daring mail 
and express robberies, which occurred only 
four or five weeks apart and defied solution. 

Five mail-clerks and three express-mes- 
sengers had been found dead in their cars, 
with their skulls crushed. A sixth mail- 
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clerk died without regaining consciousness, 
and a fourth express-messenger became so 
hopelessly insane that no clue could be ob- 
tained from his confused, incoherent speech. 

All the most valuable express packages 
were missing, boxes broken open, and safes 
dynamited. In the mail-cars not one regis- 
tered letter or parcel had been overlooked. 
In both instances, No. 3 — drawn by " Old 
Black Lulu," with Surly Simmons at the 
throttle — was the train selected by the ma- 
rauders. It hurt Simmons more than any 
one knew, but that did not mend matters. 

The N.-M.-W. Company decided then to 
convey express and mail by means of the 
Fenimore-Stokes air-ships; so they broke a 
bottle of wine over the gray metal body of 
the first man-made bird and christened her 
the "Registered Mail." The second they 
named the " Chicago Express." 

When he heard of it Surly Simmons broke 
two bottles of wine over "Lulu's" black 
nose, saying to her: " If you ain't worth two 
o' them flying-machines, then you can't run 
two miles in four minutes." 

" Lulu " assuredly could run two miles in 
four minutes; but she sighed, nevertheless, 
and her iron heart throbbed convulsively. 

The "Registered Mail" made three trial 
trips between her terminals- — New York 
and a town half-way between the Eastern 
and Western coasts — safely and speedily. 
On the fourth day she started West with her 
first cargo of express and registered mail at 
the rate of three hundred miles an hour. 

Only recently had the air-ship been util- 
ized for practical business purposes, and 
heretofore two hundred miles an hour had 
been the maximum average speed attained. 
In the matter' of speed, as well as safety 
and simplicity, the Fenimore-Stokes model 
had proven superior to all competitors. 
The aviator in charge of the "Registered 
Mail " boldly asserted that the ship was 
capable of twice the speed at which she was 
permitted to travel, but the N.-M.-W. Com- 
pany was content with three hundred miles 
an hour — content to run two daily air-ships 
—the " Mail " and the " Chicago Express." 

Side by side stood "Old Black Lulu" 
and the "Registered Mail." Side by side 
stood President Hendricks and Engineman 
Simmons. The old engineer "was no longer 
surly, but sad. He spoke in a voice half 
choked with sobs: 

" Your pa wouldn't 'a' done it, Mr. Hen- 
dricks. Your pa was a railroad man from 
'way-back, an' he wouldn't 'a' done it. You 



can fire me for that if you like. It's said, 
an' I ain't a goin' to take it back." 

His intense sadness and resentment wera 
almost comic. Hendricks laughed a little 
and tried to " jolly " the old engineer, but 
Simmons was in no mood for jesting. 

He turned away, oiled the 1448, wiped 
her carefully with a handful of clean waste, 
and polished her as vigorously and uncon- 
cernedly as if the " Registered Mail " were 
no more than a summer shower. 

But Hendricks heard him murmur once 
or twice: "They don't want us any more, 
' Lulu.' They don't want us any more." 

By and by Simmons walked over to the 
air-ship and examined her carefully. "No 
chance of a break -down, I s'pose?" he 
queried hopefully. 

"No chance whatever," smilingly an- 
swered the aviator. Simmons looked about 
to see if there was anything with which he 
could tamper — a bolt he could loosen, or a 
screw he could remove, but there was noth- 
ing. Besides, he would have been detected. 

" 'Lectricity, too," he growled. " Gaso- 
line was bad enough, but 'lectricity ! " 

He turned away, and climbed into the 
cab of the 1448. He carried baggage and 
passenger-coaches for the first time in many- 
years, and a feeling of shame stole over him 
'as he gazed at " Old Black Lulu " and the 
string of cars behind her. 

It had all come so "sudden-like." Only 
a few days ago, it seemed, air-ships were 
only toys at which he had laughed. Yet 
one of those toys had supplanted his "Lu- 
lu " — and there she stood, flaunting her tri- 
umph in his face — the blue-gray hulk three 
times as large as the largest car he had ever 
hauled and carrying his precious freight — 
his express parcels — his registered mail ! 

" Old Black Lulu's " days of glory were 
over — and so were his! Alas, how bitter! 

No. 3 counted off the miles as she al- 
ways had. " Old Black Lulu " puffed and 
whistled, and clicked, and pounded over 
the frogs, just as she always had — and, by 
and by, she started to sing a crazy little 
song of her own composing : 

They don't — want me — any more — 
They don't — want me — any more — 

Simmons heard and understood — and an- 
swered : 

"You're right, old girl. They don't want 
you any more. ' Lulu ' to the scrap-shop, 
an' me to Highland Park." 
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In a short time they passed the ninetieth 
mile-post, and Simmons began to look for 
the "Registered Mail." Somewhere along 
the line she would cross the N.-M.-W. 
tracks, headed directly West. She had no 
signals to heed as "Lulu" had, no curves 
to take, or hills to climb; she had it so easy 
— all plain sailing for her. 

She would cross the N.-M.-W. tracks at 
the bridge, and sail away out of sight be- 
fore No. 3 could — 

" The devil ! " The captain, or motor- 
man, or whatever he called himself, had 
told him there was no possible chance of a 
break-down, and yet — 

The "Registered Mail" was wabbling — 
swaying — swinging ! She was going to 
drop! Some one had blundered. Simmons 
was not the man to let a golden opportunity 
pass. Not he! Swiftly he calculated the 
distance to the point where the " Registered- 
Mail" would fall, and swiftly he jerked 
the throttle open wide. Then he "hooked 
her up " — gave her " the short stroke," and 
she responded. 

- ' Lulu ! • Lulu ' ! " he cried. " You go 



to do it, old girl! Work hard now — hard, 
hard, hard! 'Lulu,' old girl, do your 
blamedest! Go it, 'Lulu'!" 

The short stroke won the day for "Old 
Black Lulu." 

Simmons leaned out of the window and 
watched the air-ship anxiously. 

Down — down — down it dropped, and 
"Old Black Lulu" plowed into its shiny 
body just as it struck the bridge. They 
plunged into the river together — the "Reg- 
istered Mail " and her 1 crew, and " Old 
Black Lulu," with part of her "drag." 
Simmons still sat on the leadier-cushioned 
seat, his greasy, sullen face transfigured by 
a triumphant smile. 

" Old Black Lulu " was never sent to the 
scrap-shop. She lies there, at the river- 
bottom, still "hooked up," covered with 
mud and victory. And Surly Simmons 
never went to Highland Park, for he lived 
just long enough to say: 

" They can run all the aerial mails they 
like when I'm under the sod — but — not in 
— my time. No. ' Lulu ' — old girl — not — 
in our time." 



PRESERVING TIES WITH CREOSOTE. 



IT is interesting to note the increasing use of 
creosote for treating ties in this country. The 
process now largely in use is the Rueping method, 
commonly known as " empty cell impregnation," 
whereby it is expected that a uniform distribution 
of creosote can be made throughout the timber in 
small quantity, thereby greatly reducing the cost 
of the materials used, as compared with the full 
treatment with creosote, when the timber is al- 
lowed to take in as much of the material us it can 
hold. By this old method of creosoting, the tim- 
ber is first subjected to a vacuum, so that, when 
the impregnating fluid is forced in. it remains 
there, filling the cells. By the Rueping process, 
the timber is first put under air pressure sufficient 
to fill all of the cells of tlie wood with air, and 
then the fluid is forced in at a higher pressure, so 
that, after this pressure is released, the expansive 
force of the air throughout the interior of the tim- 
ber will expel part of the fluid from the cells, 
thereby leaving the walk of the cells merely paint--^ 
<•] with the creosote, so to speak, instead of filling 
the t^ll cavities. This is the theory of the process, 
and from the fact that a much smaller quantity of 
creosote is used than is the case when the ordi- 
nary process is worked, the facts seem to sub- 
stantiate the theory. 

In former years creosote was not seriously con- 
sidered by railroad managements, owing to its 
high cost. Now, however, the Rueping creosote 



process is widely used throughout the country, 
both East and West, and this progress has come 
about within the past six years. In 1904. at the 
St. Louis World's Fair, the government exhibited 
a tie-treating plant, and at that time the Rueping 
process was just beginning to come into notice. 
At that time about the only processes that were 
being worked extensively in this country for treat- 
ing railroad ties were the zinc chloride and the 
zinc tannin methods. Now, however, most of the 
roads which were then treating with these cheaper 
methods have gone over to the use of the Rueping 
process. 

As staled at the recent roadmaster's convention 
by an official of that road, the cost of treating in- 
ferior pine ties with creosote (Rueping) is twen- 
ty cents. The cost of zinc chloride and zinc 
tannin treatments in years past has ranged from 
eight to sixteen cents per tie, but usually ten to 
twelve cents. Of the zinc chloride processes the 
straight zinc chloride is logically applied to tim- 
ber in dry climates, where there is but little water 
to leach out the salts, and the zinc chloride with 
glue and tannip should be used in climates where 
there is the usual amount of rainfall. Both of 
these processes, when properly applied, have 
given results well worth the while and have ef- 
fected important economies in the consumption of 
tie timber to maintain track.— Railway and Engi- 
nrcring Review. 
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MINIMIZING THE COST 
OF OPERATION. 



BY JOHN WALTERS. 



Perplexing Problems That Have Been Solved by the American Railway 
Association, and Others That Are Taxing the Ingenuity 
of the Traffic Department. 




FTER all, the one supreme rail- 
road problem out of which 
all other problems arise and 
for whose solution only the 
rest are studied, is, how 
can dividends be earned? 
For the answer to this question the stock- 
holders look to the traffic department. Other 
branches of the service by wise economy 
may save money, but only the traffic depart- 
ment earns money, or rather handles the 
receipts which the concerted efforts of all 
departments earn. 

Naturally, the management bestows par- 
ticular attention upon the traffic department. 
If comparisons are not too odious, it may 
be said that the ablest men are generally 
sought for this branch of service, and as the 
difficulties are generally proportioned to the 
prize, the problems with which the traffic 
men must grapple are at least as formidable 
as those which confront the experts in 
maintenance and operation. 

As in the case of everything else con- 
nected with a railroad, the magnitude of 
traffic problems would make them, difficult if 
nothing else did. There were in the United 
States on December 31, 1907. 1,985,137 
freight-cars belonging to the railroads, but 
including the cars owned by other corpora- 
tions, such as the refrigerator-cars owned by 
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the beef trust and the big brewers, the total 
was 2,083.976. The average daily earnings 
of each of these cars was $2.05. 

This was far from satisfactory to the rail- 
roads, and during car famines such a show- 
ing was still less satisfactory to the shippers. 
The great difficulty is to keep the cars mov- 
ing. The railroads get a movement aver- 
aging from twelve miles per day per car on 
single-track lines handling low-class traffic, 
up to thirty-eight miles a day per car on 
roads having two to four tracks and hand- 
ling a large proportion of high-class traffic. 
In other words, the railroads obtain but 
from one to three hours' service out of their 
entire car equipment in each twenty-four 
hours. 

Freight-Car Movements. 

The average mileage of all freight-car's in 
the United States for the year 1905 was 
24.8 miles per car per day. In 1906 this 
was increased to 25.7 miles per car per day. 
In December, 1907, the average had dropped 
back to 23.9 miles per car per day. The 
world's record for freight movement is held 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which in the 
week ending September 28, 1907, handled 
41,332 cars, and in twenty-four hours on 
September 29, 8,630 cars. On the latter 
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date the movement was equivalent to sixty 
cars a minute passing a given point. 

As an average of 15G.000 cars a day are 
loaded in the country, an increase in move- 
ment of a single mile a day for each car 
would be equivalent to adding 80,000 to 
100,000 new cars to the available equip- 
ment. That number of cars would cost 
approximately $100,000,000. How to get 
this increased movement is a problem so 
important that the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, composed of the higher executive 
officers of the railroads, has appointed a 
committee on car efficiency to study it. 

How Cars Are Delayed. 

One great trouble is that the average man 
to whom a car of freight is consigned feels 
that he has an inalienable right to use that 
car as a warehouse in which to store freight, 
until it suits his good pleasure to remove it, 
if it takes all summer. Theoretically the 
railroads protect themselves against abuses 
of this sort by charging demurrage when a 
car is not unloaded within a given time, but 
rf in practise they attempt to collect demur- 
rage die consignee protests that he is down- 
trodden and routes all his shipments over 
the competing road forever after. 

On the other hand, if the railroads do 
not get their cars released by enforcing the 
demurrage rule, other shippers who are wait- 
ing to get those cars to load complain to 
the State railroad commission that the com- 
panies are playing favorites in the distri- 
bution of cars, and the result is more laws 
the following winter. From all of which it 
may be gathered that the committee on car 
efficiency has its work cut out for it. 

However, the task of the committee on car 
efficiency is simple when compared with the 
heart-breaking problem which confronts the 
American Railway Association's special 
commission on the interchange of freight- 
tar-. The magnitude of the question may 
be. judged from the personnel of the commis- 
sion. It was appointed in April, 1908. It 
consists of President James McCrea, of the 
Pennsylvania; President Lucius Tuttle, of 
the Boston and Maine; President W. W. 
Finley, of the Southern Railway; and Presi- 
dent Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific. 

Getting Back the Empties. 

If no shipment ever went beyond the rails 
of the road on which it originated, the spe- 



cial commission would never have been called 
into existence, but as car-loads and train- 
loads go to all sorts of places and often 
move over a number of railroads to reach 
their destinations, complications then arise. 

Nto one but the railroad pays for the haul- 
ing of an empty car about the country at a 
cost close to that of moving a loaded one. 
Under these circumstances the line upon 
whose tracks the car is unloaded would like 
to have it reloaded with another cargo before 
sending it back home. 

As an inducement to keep the empty car 
from waiting too long for a return load the 
railroads have agreed to charge each other 
fifty cents a day for a car that is kept away 
from its home road. If the per diem charge 
was too small, the little roads would find it 
more profitable to retain the cars of the 
larger lines for their own use and pay the 
per diem rate, but if it is too high the little 
roads are threatened with bankruptcy. 

Some of them have found fifty cents a day 
a ruinous price in these days of low rates. 
In any event, the arrangement is unsatis- 
factory all around. The big roads want 
their cars, for they generally have use for 
them, and they don't care to pay the per 
diem charge for cars of another line when 
they have plenty of their own if they could 
only get them. 

Creators of Traffic. 

In April, 1907, only fifty-four per cent of 
the freight-cars in the United States were on 
the roads to which they belonged. This 
condition was so unsatisfactory that a special • 
effort was made to get cars back home. By 
die following December, sixty-four per cent 
of the cars were on their home roads, but to 
accomplish this result an unnecessary and 
profitless movement equivalent to hauling 
one car nearly five thousand times around 
the earth at the equator was required. 

It costs a lot of money to haul an empty 
car 117,287,407 miles, and the expense can- 
not be collected from shippers, but must be 
taken from funds that the railroads would 
prefer to devote to some other purpose, and 
all the great home movement of 1907 
amounted to was practically an even ex- 
change of cars. 

None of these tilings, however, constitute 
the crowning grievance of the traffic depart- 
ment. Every railroad in the country has 
as one of its most valued employees an 
industrial commissioner, whose duty it is to 
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make ten car-loads of freight grow where 
there was only one before. 

When he has accomplished this by per- 
suading capitalists that fortunes are to be 
made in manufacturing along his line, and 
then locating them at points where they can- 
not ship over a competing line if they wanted 
to, besides giving the farmers in his terri- 
tory post-graduate courses in their own busi- 
ness, it becomes the privilege of the general 
freight-agent to retain the traffic thus created 
if he can, and of the general passenger-agent 
to round up the passenger traffic that follows 
in its wake, if possible. 

It costs a pretty penny,, to keep up this 
work of creating traffic, but it comes the 
nearest to being paid cheerfully of any 
money from which a railroad company parts. 

Short Hauls That Cost Dearly. 

New York's dray bill is $35,000,000 a 
year, a large part of which is practically so 
much money thrown away. If the traffic 
manager could find some way to save part 
of this, his patrons would have just that much 
more money, time, and energy to devote to 
useful production, which in time would bene- 
fit the railroads. Another direct incentive to 
simplify traffic conditions in the metropolis 
is a little item of $50,000,000 a year which 
represents the cost of lighterage and car- 
floats for the railroads. 

In Chicago, where conditions are not near- 
ly so inconvenient and wasteful as in New 
York, a freight -tumiel system thirty- four 
miles long was built under the wholesale 
district, at a cost of $15,000,000, in which 
30,000 tons of freight can be handled daily 
at an enormous saving. 
^ In St. Louis the famous Cupples Station, 
a central station which meets the warehouse 
and shipping requirements of the city's great 
, trade with the Southwest, saves $4,000,000 
a year. Instead of hauling freight to a score 
of widely separated freight-stations scattered 
through the most inaccessible. portions of the 
city, all merchandise, is sent to Cupples 
Station. 

Here, in a series of buildings covering 
thirty acres, and well provided with spurs, 
switches, and hydraulic lifts, two thousand 
expert freight-handlers handle a business 
aggregating a hundred million dollars a 
year without any expense at all for cartage. 
Freight is unloaded from the car on trucks, 
which are run onto hydraulic elevators and 
shot up to the floor-space allotted to the con - 
5 R R 



signee in wonderfully fast time. Each road 
has its scheduled hour to take away and 
deliver cars, and the shipments are assorted 
and handled by the station force to conform 
to this schedule. 

Switching by Gravity. 

Even after a car is loaded, it does not 
cease to cause trouble and expense, aside 
from its actual movement on the road. The 
problem of switching has been the subject of 
much learned discussion at recent railroad 
conventions. 

Most big railroad yards have a hump 
nowadays which does by gravity what the 
switch-engine would otherwise have to do at 
a vast expenditure of time and fuel. The 
hump is nothing more nor less than a little 
artificial hill, from the summit of which the 
tracks lead down at a grade just steep enough 
to make a car run nicely to the farther end. 
Once a switch-engine gets a train on the 
hump, it need only give each cut the slight- 
est of kicks, and the cars will then run 
by gravity wherever the switch-tender sends 
them. 

This is fine as far as it goes, but the 
scheme isn't perfect. If the grade is steep 
enough to make a car run ten miles an hour 
by its own momentum, which it must do if 
the hump is to do its work economically, 
each cut must have a rider, who, by using 
the hand-brake, prevents it from running 
outsat the farther end, or smashing draw- 
bars on other cars. The speed with which 
a train can be classified, therefore, is limited 
by the number of riders available and the 
zeal they display in getting back to the 
hump for fresh cuts. 

Powder Magazines on Wheels. 

A switchman will run when necessary; 
but when it comes to walking while on duty, 
he is no match for Dan O'Leary. So rail- 
road officialdom is racking its brain for some 
scheme that will make him step lively. In 
the Lake Shore yard at Collinwood, Ohio, 
where a tremendous volume of traffic is 
handled, a trolley-car has been installed to 
carry the fifteen riders back to die hump. 
The car travels eighteen hundred feet, and 
so saves the work of three riders, or, say, 
six hundred dollars a month on both night 
and day tricks. 

This is worth while, but still there is 
time lost waiting for the trolley-car. So the 
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New York Central will improve upon this 
plan by installing a moving sidewalk to 
carry riders back to the hump in its big 
Gardenville yard on the outskirts of Buffalo. 

Of all the problems that any department 
of the railroad has been called upon to solve 
in recent years, that connected with the 
shipping of explosives is the most interesting. 
Perhaps it is just as well that nervous pas- 
sengers do not know that an average of five 
thousand cars of the most dangerous and 
deadly explosives are in transit somewhere 
on the railroads of the United States every 
day in the year. 

Accidents were frequent enough to worry 
railroad executive officers, but did not spur 
them to action until May 11, 1905. On 
that day a freight-train entering the outskirts 
of Harrisburg was flagged. The engineer 
applied the air-brakes so vigorously that the 
long train buckled, throwing two cars from 
the middle of the train onto the west-bound 
passenger tracks. A passenger-train which 
came along a moment later dashed into the 
two- cars. 

They were loaded with dynamite, and in 
the explosion that followed twenty-three per- 
sons were killed and a large number injured. 

Warning the Shippers. 

As a result of this accident, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad undertook to safeguard the 
shipment of explosives over its own lines. 
After two years it became evident that the 
work, to be successful, would have to be 
national in scope, so the subject was referred 
to the American Railway Association for 
action. 

The result was the organization of the bu- 
reau of explosives of the American Railway 
Association, with Major B. W. Dunn, of 
the United States army, in charge. Four- 
teen inspectors were appointed, and the work 
of educating manufacturers of explosives in 
the rudiments of their own business, and of 
training the one hundred and sixty thousand 
railroad men whose duties include the 
handling of explosives to look out for cars 
in bad order, was begun. 

At first the manufacturers refused to have 
anything to do with the bureau of explosives, 
or to allow its inspectors on their premises, 
on the ground that the bureau was organized 
in the interest of the powder trust for the 
purpose of driving the smaller fry out of 
business. 

So Major Dunn concentrated his work of 



inspection on cars in transit, and set system- 
atically about gaining the confidence of the 
manufacturers. The conditions discovered 
were almost incredible. Of 178 cars of 
explosives in transit, 99 were found to be in 
a condition that would permit accident, and 
127 failed to comply with proper regulations 
in some respect. 

Some Terrifying Discoveries. 

For instance, one car containing over two 
tons of dynamite had cracks in the sides, 
roofs, and ends through which sparks could 
enter, and the packages were loose, so that 
they could and did slip and slide about the 
floor. Besides this, some loose iron pipe and 
wire cable were loaded in the same car. 
When two pieces of iron smeared with dyna- 
mite are knocked together, something is going 
to happen. 

Another car, containing 6,850 pounds of 
dynamite, had loose boards and cracks and 
doors ajar for the admission of sparks. 
Nails and bolts projected from the floor, the 
king-bolt sticking up half an inch. The 
boxes of dynamite were loose and sliding 
about, while one box had its lid knocked off 
and the dynamite exposed. To make it more 
interesting, blasting-caps and fuse were load- 
ed with the dynamite. In still another car, 
containing 10,000 pounds of black powder, 
some kegs were broken and the powder was 
strewn over the floor, while big cracks in the 
ends and over the doors gave free access to 
stray sparks, of which there is always a 
bountiful supply in the neighborhood of a 
locomotive in action. 

When diplomacy at last gained entrance 
for Major Dunn's inspectors to the factories, 
it was found that 47 out of 141 failed to 
comply with important regulations, while 
119 of the 583 magazines examined were 
found to have dirty floors stained with nitro r 
glycerin, and in fine condition for an 
explosion. 

In 59 of them, packages of high explosives 
were found in a leaking and dangerous con- 
dition. 

At last, on January 17, 1908, Major Dunn 
succeeded in getting the manufacturers to 
attend a conference. 

An Object Lesson. 

As soon as he got them together the major 
marched them all down to a railroad yard, 
where cars with dummy packages represent- 
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ing dynamite were knocked about by the 
switch-engine just as cars handled in the 
ordinary routine of business. After an hour 
or so of this die cars were opened, and die 
manufacturers were invited to examine the 
condition of their contents. 

What they saw made them quite willing 
to comply with the rules that had been 
formulated for loading and staying packages 
of explosives and other regulations conducive 
to safety. 

Yet, in spite of the work of Major Dunn's 
staff, there were 1 7 accidents to explosives in 
transit in 1907, which killed 31 persons and 
injured 78, and caused the loss of $544,161 
worth of property. In the same period there 
were 66 accidents in factories for the manu- 
facture of explosives, in which 101 persons 



were killed, 62 injured, and property worth 
$279,400 destroyed. 

There can be no doubt, in view of the 
revelations made by the inspectors of the 
bureau, that many, if not most, of those acci- 
dents, both in factories and in transit, could 
have been prevented by the observance of 
reasonable precautions. In view of the fact 
that their own property, as well as human 
life, was in danger, it is certainly amazing 
that all possible care was not exercised with- 
out the intervention of the railroads. 

Yet manufacturers of explosives are only 
one of the many classes of shippers with 
which a railroad has to deal. 

Altogether, it would appear safe to venture 
the assertion that railroad executives have 
something to think about besides pay-day. 



When the Despatcher Forgot. 



BY F. ELWOOD. 



A Collision That Was Caused by the Man at the Key Taking a Long 
Chance, and His Consequent Failure To Rectify 
His Breach of the Rules. 



/ ■ "! MVO smashed mogul engines, a 
; I dozen or more freight - cars 

qj. Illllll II II * damaged, traffic seriously de- 
fuP"! l a yed, one employee killed 

* *V . J uj ' and five others injured — this 
was the result of a violation 
of die company's rules by the despatcher 
failing to "transmit train orders simul- 
taneously to all concerned." 

Conductor Harry Kiminsky was in charge 
of the fifdi section of train No. 19, of which 
I was the engineer, on the south and north 
division of the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, running between Birmingham 
and Montgomery, Alabama. Leaving the 
former city that night we were given our 
running orders as was usual, together with 
instructions that "extra 872 north had the 
right-of-track to Longview over 5th No. 19, 
engine 861." With others, this order was 
issued some time before our departure. 

North of Longview there was a very 
heavy grade, and as the company had just 



finished a new route, circling the mountain, 
special orders had been issued stating that 
the new route was to be opened as the 
south-bound main line at ten-thirty o'clock 
that night. Up to that hour, no train was 
permitted to use the new track without writ- 
ten instruction from proper authority. 

As we had no such instructions, arriving 
at Suluria, the north end of the new grade, 
we kept to the old main line, leaving that 
station at 10.05. While the 861 was labor- 
ing with her tonnage and slowly rounding 
a sharp curve at the edge of a high cliff, I 
was horrified to see a headlight flash sud- 
denly into view. 

It was soon so close that I could easily 
read the figures 872 on the number plate of 
the fast-approaching locomotive. I yelled 
at my fireman to look out, but there was no 
time for either of us to jump, and the en- 
gines came together head on with terrific 
force. 

During the short period after seeing the 
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opposing engine, ray mind moved very rap- 
idly. I tried to figure by what right the 
extra was there and whose fault it was. I 
thought of my home, of my wife and family, 
and wondered what in Heaven's name would 
be my fate. 

All I remember when the crash came 
was a severe blow on the head that threw 
me into a daze. I could feel the hot, es- 
caping steam, though for the time being 
I was unable to realize my perilous con- 
dition. 

In a few minutes, however, I regained full 
consciousness, to find that I was pinned in 
the corner of the cab, bruised and bleeding, 
and apparently unable to escape, as there 
was no room to open the front cab-window, 
the tank being jammed tight against the 
boiler-head. 

My first move was to stop the escaping 
steam. By its peculiar odor I knew that 
some connection to the lubricator was bro- 
•ken. and was fortunate enough to locate it 
in the dark and shut it off. This remedied, 
I crawled up on top of the boiler so as to 
make room for opening the front cab-win- 
dow. 

By this time my conductor reached the 
engine, and called up to find out whether 
the fireman and I were still alive. One look 
convinced me, however, that my unfortu- 
nate companion had been killed and was 
buried under the wreckage. 

Tony Feagan, the engineer on the other 
engine, and his fireman had jumped, the 
former striking a large boulder and break- 
ing a few of his ribs, while the fireman 
escaped with a few bruises. It was two 
months before I could resume my duties; 
Engineer Feagan was off much longer. 

Our train had passed Suluria, and the 
operator had reported us by, when the des- 
patches called and asked him if 5th No. 
19 was using the new track. Upon receiv- 
ing the information that we were not he 
instructed the operator to go out and listen 



and report at once if he heard the impact 
of the collision. 

He immediately ordered out the wrecker, 
knowing that nothing short of a miracle 
could prevent an accident, as extra No. 872 
had already passed Longview, having gotten 
orders to Suluria over 5th No. 19, the tissue 
reading, " 5th No. 19 will use new main 
line from Suluria to Longview." 

It developed during the examination as 
to the cause of the accident that the des- 
patcher on duty, not being able to get the 
operator who had previously taken our run- 
ning orders, and the one giving extra No. 
S72 rights to Longview, issued another or- 
der to extra 872 north conferring rights to 
Suluria over 5th No. 19, trusting that he 
would remember to have this last order 
added to our original orders when we called 
for them. 

He took a chance, disregarding positive 
instructions, and issued the order to the 
extra, forgetting to have it added to our 
other orders when they were delivered to us. 

At first there seemed to be a disposition 
to put the blame on the operator, and an 
effort was made to make him admit that he 
had been instructed to make this addition 
to our orders, but this he refused to do. He 
looked his questioners squarely in the face 
and said: 

"This is a case of homicide in a way, 
and I am in no way responsible. I have 
nothing but my home, but I will sell it that 
I may raise funds, if necessary, to fight this 
case in court, rather than have the blame 
fixed on me. I never received any - such 
order for 5th No. 19." These are his exact 
words, as nearly as I now recall them. 

He was exonerated and put back to work 
shortly afterward, but the despatcher was 
dismissed from the service, it being decided 
that even though he sent the order, as he 
claimed he did, he had grossly violated 
positive rules by not transmitting simul- 
taneously the order to all concerned. 



The Rollicking Trolley - Riders, 



BY JACK SILVERTON. 



ALL the good stories of railroading are not necessarily confined to the big 
steam lines. Now and then we get some live ones from the electric- 
railway men who often have experiences quite as interesting as those 
of the fast passenger and freight trainmen. Their work is not so full of thrill- 
ing moments and deeds of daring as that of the regular railroad men, never- 
theless it is. livened at times hy incidents that give one a sort of live-wire tickle. 



Some Little Comedies of Street Railway Life in the West in Which the 
Unexpected Took the Leading Part and Fate Played 
Some Odd Pranks Upon Her Victims. 




HARLEY CANNON worked 
for years as a brakeman for 
the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad — out of Denver — 
without a single mishap. Then 
came the day, up on one of the 
worst grades in the Rockies, when his freight 
left the track and turned handsprings all 
the way down into the valley. 

While die freight was somersaulting down 
die mountain, Cannon found himself lying 
in the snow, so badly smashed up that 
wreckers had to carry him back to civiliza- 
tion. 

When he recovered, he said to his wife: 
" I'm through braking. It's too hazardous 
a profession. I'm going to learn to be a 
motorman and get a job on a trolley line. 
Who ever heard of any electric railroader 
getting smashed up ? No one ever gets hurt 
on a trolley line excepting the passengers 
who get off backward." 

Soon after this declaration, Cannon heard 
that Salt Lake City wanted some new motor- 
men. Forthwith, he bought two tickets to 
Salt Lake, and, with Mrs. Cannon, for the 
first time in his life, traveled on the D. and 
R. G., over the Rockies, as a passenger. 

Upon their arrival in Salt Lake City, he 
went straight to the car-barn of the Utah 
Electric Railway Company, qualified as a 



motorman, and was told to find a uniform 
and get on the job quick. 

For a whole year Charley Cannon ran big 
suburban cars from the Rio Grande Depot 
out to Fort Douglas, and daily he gloated 
over the fact that now that he had stopped 
braking he couldn't possibly get smashed 
again. 

Trouble on a TrolIey-Car. 

Then came that memorable night in No- 
vember, 1908, when his car, on its way from 
Fort Douglas to the Rio Grande Depot, 
struck a down-grade where the motormen 
usually coasted at about thirty-five miles an 
hour. Cannon was going at the usual rate 
when the car suddenly hit a rock, leaped 
from the rails, and turned completely over, 
finishing its cavortings by landing on its 
back. 

The forward platform of /the car rested on 
one side of a small creek, while its rear 
platform lay on the other, thus forming a 
bridge. Within, twenty-three passengers, 
lying in a mass on the ceiling of the car, 
squirmed and struggled and wiped their 
feet on one another, all bent upon getting 
out of the wreck at the same time. Not a 
single one of the whole twenty-diree es- 
caped without injury of some kind. 
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Conductor Hansen found himself lying 
under five men who had been standing on 
the rear platform, suffering from a badly 
bruised leg. He allowed the five men to 
walk on his face until they succeeded in 
getting off the ceiling of the platform. Then 
he arose and began the heroic work of as- 
sisting swearing men and praying women 
out of the car. 



Blood thereupon looked at Hansen, and 
the trolley conductor looked at the steam 
railroader. Then, in unison, they both 
cried: "It's Charley Cannon! Yes, the 
women are all out." 

•Well, then," yelled Charley, from be- 
neath the car, "you fellows come down and 
get me. I'm tired of lying in this ice-cold 
bath." 



A Misplaced Motorman. 

The wrecking crew arrived, and a thou- 
sand spectators gathered to watch operations, 
when suddenly, above the cries of pain and 




the screams of the lady passengers, a pene- 
trating voice was heard crying: "Where's 
the motorman ? Where's Charley Cannon ? " 

The speaker was: William Blood, a rail- 
road conductor, with a run out of Salt Lake 
on the Salt Lake, Los Angeles and San 
Pedro Railroad, who was an old-time com- 
rade of Charley's. In answer to Blood's 
question, a voice from the darkness down in 
the l^ed of the creek, directly under the car, 
cried : 

"Have you got all the women out? " 



it's the worst sprained 
ankle in the whole 

Wo LD." 



Blood and Hansen plunged down the em- 
bankment and found Cannon lying sub- 
merged in two feet of water, with only his 
head above the surface. 

Rescued by Conductors. 

" Are you hurt ? " the conductors asked. 

" I can't move by my lonesome," the mo- 
torman replied. 

So the two conductors waded into the 
stream, lifted Cannon out of the water, and 
dragged him up the bank. Four volunteers 
then carried him over to Conductor Blood's 
house, which happened to be near the scene 
of the accident. 

Two or three other victims had alreadv 
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been taken there before Cannon arrived, 
turning the house into a temporary hospital. 

While the injured motorman lay awaiting 
the coming of an ambulance, Conductor 
Blood came in. 

"Where are you hurt, old man?" he 
asked. 

"There," answered Charlie, pointing to 
his left foot. " It's the worst sprained ankle 
in the whole world." 

What the Surgeon Found. 

Blood took hold of his friend's left ankle 
and looked mightily puzzled. He then 
squeezed the ankle good and hard, saying, 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye: " Does 
this hurt you, Charlie? " 

"Hurt?" answered Charlie. " It's per- 
fect agony ? " 

Just then the ambulance arrived. Can- 
non was put into it and was soon on his way 
to the hospital, with his feet close to the seat 
on which the medical student, on guard at 
the rear of the vehicle, was sitting. 

" You say you sprained your left ankle? " 
the student asked. "Look here, now," he 
added. " Does this give you pain ? " and he 
squeezed the motorman 's left ankle as vigor- 
ously as Blood had done. 

"Pain?" yelled Cannon. "Why, I'm 
nearly fainting from the torture of it." 
Whereupon the medical student's smile grew 
until he couldn't help laughing out loud. 

At the hospital Cannon was placed on' a 
cot, and soon the surgeon came and made an 
examination of his injury. 

" It's my left foot, doctor," he said. " That 
left ankle is sprained something terrible. 
I'm sufferin' from that sprain worse'n I did 
in that freight wreck of mine in the Rockies 
on the D. and R. G." 

The surgeon looked at him sharply, and 
then he, too, smiled and proceeded to bind 
up the other foot. 

Mixed in His Understanding. 

The next day Conductor Blood of the 
Salt Lake-Los Angeles Route, and Con- 
ductor Hansen of the wrecked trolley-car, 
happened to meet at the hospital, whither 
they had come to inquire into the condition 
of the victims of the disaster of the previous 
night. 

The surgeon who had dressed Charlie 
Cannon's foot greeted the visitors by saying: 
" Queer case, that of Motorman Cannon. 



I've seen cases like it before, but never one 
so pronounced as his. He imagined he 
suffered from a sprain in die left ankle, 
though such a thing was absolutely impos- 
sible." 

" Yes," put in Blood. " I made the dis- 
covery myself while Charlie lay in my 
house last night waiting for your ambu- 
lance." 

" Why, whatever do you main ? " asked 
the electric railroader. "Why do you say 
it was impossible for Charlie to suffer from 
a sprain in his left ankle? " 

" Because he hasn't any left ankle at all," 
replied Blood. 

"Quit your kiddin'," expostulated the 
trolley conductor. 

"You mean to say you've been trolleying 
with Charlie Cannon for a whole year, 
Hansen, and didn't know he hadn't any left 
ankle ? " retorted Conductor Blood. " Why, 
after Charlie's smash-up in that D. and 
R. G. accident over in Colorado, his left leg 
was amputated below the knee. His left 
ankle is made of cork." 

From Trolleyman to Tourist. 

One morning in May, 1907, two at- 
taches of the Kansas City Union Station, 
both of them sufficiently prominent to have 
their names emblazoned on certain doors not 
far from the concourse, were standing by a 
slot-machine enjoying an after -breakfast 
smoke, when Charlie Kelley came up. 

"Making my last run to-day, gents," he 
said. " I'm leaving here to-morrow for New 
York to sail for Europe." 

The officials were dumfounded. 

Kelley wore a uniform so faded that one 
was in doubt as to whether its original color 
was blue or green. On his cap was a sign 
advertising the fact that he was conductor 
for the street-car company of Kansas City, 
his particular run being on the line that 
hauled passengers to and from the union 
station. 

" Break it to us easy, Charlie," said one 
of the station-men. " You mean to tell us 
that you, a man who hasn't spent a cent for 
anything except necessities for so long as we 
can remember, are going to blow yourself to 
a European trip?" 

" Yep," answered Kelley, " and my wife 
is going with me." 

"You must have a pot of money," kiid 
the odier station-man. 

"Ain't savin' how much," replied Charlie, 
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" but it's enough to see the old country first- 
class, that's sure." 

To appreciate the romance of the trolley 
rails in which Charlie Kelley played the 
hero, we must go back to the day in May, 
1901, when he first pulled the bell and rang 
up fares on a Fifth Street car. That morn- 
ing, as lie passed a certain house on Fifth 
Street, he saw a young girl standing in the 
front door. 

How Kelly Won His Bride. 

Thinking that she wished to catch his car, 
Charlie beckoned to her. She waved a white 
hand in response, motioning him not to stop. 

The next morning he saw that same girl 
standing by her front gate. This time 
Charlie smiled. The girl returned the smile, 
and Charlie caught a glimpse of a dimple 
that aroused in him a wondrous admiration 
for its owner. 

The following morning, when Charlie's 
car approached the house, the girl stood by 
the curb and beckoned to the motorman to 
stop. He helped her aboard, his heart beat- 
ing at a dangerous pace and the blood suf- 
fusing his face to such a degree that he 
seemed threatened with apoplexy. 

Charlie finally learned that his divinity's 
name was Nina White, and after she had 
ridden on his car about six times a week for 
two weeks he mustered up enough courage to 
ask if he might call at her house on his 
evening off. Then, on the last day of the 
merry month of May, Nina White became 
Mrs. Charles Kelley. 

The honeymoon was still shining, when 
one day Charlie asked his wife what she 
would like more than anything else in the 
world. 

A Street-Car Strategist. 

" A trip to Europe like our neighbors next 
door have just made," she replied. 

"How much did it cost them?" asked 
Charlie curiously. 

" Three thousand dollars." 

He thought a moment, and then cried: 
"Nina, you shall have that trip to Europe." 

Mrs. Kelley protested. She said she had 
mentioned it only in fun. and declared that 
for them to raise three thousand dollars was 
as absolutely impossible as for her to raise 
the roof of their house with her bare hands, 
But Charlie insisted there was no such word 
in the dictionary as "impossible," and there- 
upon outlined a plan by which they could 



quickly accumulate the necessary three thou- 
sand dollars. 

"We'll save it," he said. "From this 
minute we'll begin saving every penny." 

Soon after that, Charlie's street-car com- 
rades noticed that he no longer smoked 
cigars. He seemed terribly fond, now, of a 
corn-cob pipe. Also, they noticed that he 
ceased patronizing the soda-water fountain 
and the moving-picture show. 

Months, years passed, and Charlie never 
would get a new uniform till the old one had 
been mended and patched to the limit of the 
cloth's endurance. Meantime, living the 
simplest sort of a life, he became the most 
robust and healthy street-railway employee 
in all Kansas City. His wife also grew 
rosier, and they both wore smiles that a 
Kansas cyclone couldn't tear off. 

It was on the last day of May, 1907, 
when he had been married just six years, 
that Charlie Kelley came to the two station- 
men at the union station and for the first 
time revealed the secret of his life, namely, 
that he and his wife were going to Europe. 

Back from Abroad. 

Six months passed. Then, suddenly, 
Charlie reappeared to the station men at the 
union station, wearing the same old faded 
uniform and smoking the same corn-cob. 

"Hallo, Mr. Rockefeller," cried one of 
the station-men. "You're back, are you? 
Tell us all about it." 

Charlie told them that all he saw in 
Ireland was rain, and that in Paris he ate 
ice-cream three times a day, and added: 
" I'm going right up to the car-barn now 
and ask for my old run." 

"What! A rich man like you going to 
conduct a plebeian street-car?" 

"Yep. I've got to. I'm broke. Spent 
in six months all that I saved in six years 
and am darned glad of it. So's my wife. 
We bought something with our money that 
no one can ever take away from us." 

When the Foreman Got Busy. 

One bitter cold night in February, 1910, 
at the Kansas City, Kansas, street-car barn, 
Foreman Hovey was hugging the red-hot 
stove when his telephone bell began ringing 
so wildly and so alarmingly that Hovey 
upset his chair in springing up to heed the 
rail. 

"FalT.i. Mr. Hovey ! " said a breathless 
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voice at the other end of the wire. "This 
is Arthur Haskell, motorman on car four- 
nine. My conductor is lying on the floor 
of the car, dead to the world. What shall 
I do?" 

" Where are you ? " asked the barn fore- 
man. 

"Near the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Station." 

"Wait right there, Haskell. I'll send 
some one to take the dead one off your 
hands." 

Foreman Hovey then asked central for 
a number. 

"That you, Coroner Davis?" he said, 
when the connection 
had been made. " Go 
right down to the Mis- 
souri Pacific Station. 
A conductor of ours has 
dropped dead. " You'll 
find him lying on the 
floor of car four-nine." 

Hovey then called 
another number, and 
cried : " Is that Daniels' 
undertaker shop? Hal- 
lo, Mr. Daniels! One 
of our conductors is ly- 
ing dead in his car at. 
the Missouri Pacific 
Station. Go right over 
with your dead wagon, 
please." 

Fifteen minutes later 
two vehicles were rush- 
ing at fire-engine speed 
toward the Missouri 
Pacific Station. One 
was a buggy with a 
galloping horse; the 
other, a long, black, 
sinister-looking wagon, 
with its two horses can- 
tering like mad. Both 
vehicles dashed past the 
Mop Station and on 
down the road, beside 
a spur track, till they 
came to a lone trolley- 
car. 

Out of the car, as the 
two vehicles came to a 
halt beside it, stepped a 
man who shivered piti- 
fully as he cried be- 
tween chattering teeth: 

"Who's here?" 



" I'm Coroner Davis," said the man who 
had jumped out of the buggy. " What hap- 
pened to him? Apoplexy? Heart-failure?" 

" I'm Daniels, of Daniels & Comfort, the 
undertakers," announced the man who had 
jumped down from the long, black vehicle. 
"This is our dead wagon," he added. 
"With the coroner's permission, I'll take 
the dead conductor off your hands." 

As Motorman Haskell listened to these 
words he stopped shivering, his teeth 
stopped chattering, his eyes bulged, and he 
gasped: "Who sent you here?" 

" Hovey, the foreman at the car-barn." 

" Well, then, you two go right home out 




SHE WAVED IN RESPONSE, 
MOTIONING HIM NOT 
TO STOP. 
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THANK VOU, MADAM, ' SAID- THE KID, CHIVALROUSLY, 
ACCORDING TO THE RULES. 



of the cold. Hovey's the limit. I didn't say 
nothing about the conductor being dead. I 
merely said he was dead to the. world. Come 
into the- car and see for yourselves." 

The coroner and the undertaker followed 
the motonnan into number four nine. 

"Well, where'd he get it?" asked the 
roroner. looking sheepishly at the prostrate 
form of the conductor. 

'" Ves — where in this dry State of Kansas 
did he get it?" put in the undertaker. 

"Say. misters." said Motonnan Haskell, 
"you come over with me to the railroad sta- 
tion. I want you to call up that car-barn 
foreman and let me hear you tell him just 
what you think of him — for getting you out 



of bed on a cold night like 
this and sending you down 
here on a fool's errand." 

Captain McCulloch, a 
Confederate veteran and a 
Southern gentleman of the 
old school, is the president 
and general manager of the 
United Railways of St. 
Louis. He wrote a "Man- 
ual of Good Manners" for 
the guidance of conductors 
on his lines, and had it 
printed and posted in con- 
spicuous places at all divi- 
sion - points. It included 
several rules w h i c h he 
wished conductors to observe 
especially in regulating their 
attitude toward women pas- 
sengers. 

" While giving courtesy 
to all men," the rules read, 
give chivalry to all women. 
Be patient. Do not lecture, 
scold, nor make the sharp 
retort. Keep silent, not- 
withstanding there may be 
provocation. 

" Do not offend any wom- 
an by word or act," the rules 
continued. "Do not lay 
your hands on a woman ex- 
cept to save her from injury. 
Do not have a woman ar- 
rested. Do not contradict 
her. Do not in any way 
- offer her an indignity." 

Now, when most of the • 
Southern trolley - riders in 
St. Louis read these rules 
on the big placards at divi- 
sion-points, they knew that a Southerner, 
suh, had written them, and that a liberal 
construction might be put on them. When 
a certain St. Louis United Railway con- 
ductor read them, however, lie recked not 
that they were penned by a chivalrous sol- 
dier from the South. He merely understood 
that they were the commands of Captain 
Robert McCulloch, the boss. 

He, with all the other conductors, liked 
the boss down to the ground, because the 
boss always gave everybody a square deal. 
Therefore, the conductor in question, who 
was known to his fellows as the " Kid," re- . 
solved to do his best to observe all the rules, 
in the "Manual of Good Manners." 
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One day, not long after the issuing of the 
manual, the Kid's car was boarded by a 
woman possessing the amplitude of propor- 
tions of a leader of suffragettes. She in- 
sisted upon standing on the back platform. 

" Pardon me, madam," said the Kid for 
the second time; "but will you have the 
goodness to step inside?" 

"How dare you speak to me like that!" 
screamed the woman, and she swatted the 
Kid a goodly one on the weather side of his 
face, reddening his cheek to the hue of a 
boiled lobster. After which the lady 
stepped inside. 

When she reappeared on the back plat- 
form to leave the car it was manifest that 
her emotion had in no wise abated, for she 
again screamed, "How dare you!" and 
again she swatted the Kid, this time on the 
lee side of his face. 

"Thank you, madam," said the Kid 
chivalrously, according to the rules — as he 
helped the lady of ample proportions to 
alight from the car. 

" Why, conductor, that was an outrage ! " 
expostulated one of the men passengers. 
"Why- in thunder didn't vou have her ar- 
rested?" 

"Arrest her?" replied the Kid. "Read 
these rules." He produced a pocket edition 
of the " Manual of Good Manners." 

Obeying the Rules. 

''Doesn't Captain McCulloch say here," 
he continued, pointing to the rule, "that 
we're to keep silent, even under provoca- 
tion ? Doesn't he say we're never to cross a 
woman in any way, and, above all, never to 
arrest her? No, sir; if a woman commits 
murder on this car she can't get arrested, 
except over my dead body. It's against the 
rules. Besides, a scene like that which you 
just witnessed is part of the day's work. 

"The true interpretation of chivalry is 
that when a woman biffs you on one cheek-, 
turn to her the other cheek to be biffed, and 
then, more in sorrow than in anger, give the 
motorman two bells." 

When Captain McCulloch heard of this 
incident he said: "That boy is a gentleman, 
suh, I'm proud of his display of chivalry." 

Not long after that the clerk of the lost 
and found department came to Captain Mc- 
Culloch with a handsome hand-bag which 
he said had been found in one of the cars. 

" It looks like it belongs to some million- ' 
airess," Le said, " and it feels as if it might 



be full of dough, so I thought it best, cap- 
tain, to bring it to your personal attention." 

"Who found this reticule, suh?" asked 
the president and general manager. 

"The Kid, sir." 

"Have the goodness, suh, to bring him 
here when he comes in from his run." 

Accordingly, a little later, the Kid was 
ushered , into the presence of President Mc- 
Culloch. 

The Kid Makes Good Again. 

"You found this reticule, conductor," 
said the captain, "and I congratulate you, 
suh, upon your honesty, as I have before 
complimented you upon your chivalry. I 
take it for granted that you, suh, knew that 
this bag contained hundreds of dollars in 
cash." 

"Yes, sir; I opened it," answered the 
Kid. 

"Do you happen to know, suh, who left 
it in your car ? " 

"Yes, sir. She was a stunner." 

" There, there, suh ! Do not speak so of 
a lady. What sort of a woman was she?" 

"A ripper, sir. A peach." 

"Yes, yes; I know. You would be able 
to identify her, should you again see her, 
suh?" 

" Among a million, sir." 

The next day a handsome woman, su- 
perbly gowned, appeared in Captain Mc- 
Culloch's office at headquarters. 

"Oh, I'm so sorry you sent for me," she 
exclaimed. " I would have let that bag go 
and let the finder. have the money. I would 
have said nothing about it, indeed." 

" I found your address — the Hotel Jef- 
ferson — in the bag, madam,'" said the cap- 
tain. " I learned from the contents, too, 
that you are from a certain mining town in 
Colorado where wealth is taken out of the 
earth a ton at a time. Nevertheless, it was 
my duty to notify you that the part of your 
wealth contained in this bag had been 
found; and it is your duty, now, to permit 
me to restore your property to you." 

A Generous Reward. 

"But that honest conductor!" the lady 
cried. "He must be rewarded." Opening 
the bag, she took out a roll of paper money 
and peeled off three one-hundred-dollar 
bills. "There!" she said. "Give him 
that." 
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"No. no, madam," the captain protested. 
" It is out of proportion to the amount re- 
stored. Besides, so much money will do 
that conductor more harm than good. I beg 
you to reward him with less, or, better still, 
merely with an expression of your grati- 
tude." 

" Xo. I insist," the lady retorted. " Here! 
You must permit me to give him at least — 
that," and she handed the captain a hun- 
dred-dollar bill. 

" It is not within my province to protest 
further, madam, though I repeat — it will 
do the conductor more harm than good." 

That night the Kid's eyes grew as big as 
saucers when Captain McCulloch, having 
called him in, handed him a hundred-dollar 
bill. 

"Be careful what you do with it," cau- 
tioned the captain. " Put it quietly away, 
suh, controlling your impulses, and remem- 
bering that it is harder to stand up straight 
under prosperity than under adversity." 

The next day came a letter written on the 
Hotel Jefferson note-paper. It was signed 
by the lady who had lost the hand-bag and 
addressed to Captain McCulloch. It read, 
in part, as follows: 

" I am not satisfied with the reward I 
gave that very honest conductor. I beg that 
you ask him call upon me here at the hotel, 
this evening." 

Late that afternoon, accordingly, the Kid 
was again ushered into the office of the 
president. , 

Too Much for the Kid. 

"Suh," said Captain McCulloch, "the" 
lady whose, bag you found has requested me 
to transmit to you an invitation to call upon 
her at her hotel this evening. I cannot re- 
fuse a lady's request; neither can you. But 
I warn you, suh, that she means further to 
reward you. 

"It would not be chivalrous for you to" 
decline to give the lady the pleasure of giv- 
ing money to you. suh. so I cannot insist 
that you refuse what she offers. What I 
do say to you, suh, is that if chivalry com- 
pels you to accept more money from this 
lady, be extremely careful as to your con- 
duct after you leave the hotel. Remember, 
-iuh. what f said to you before about con- 
trolling your impulse." 

Three days later a division superintend- 
ent dropped into Captain McCulloclvs office 

to say": 

i 



"Lost one of the best conductors on my 

line." 

"Who?" asked the captain. 
"The Kid." 

" Lost him ? How, suh ? " 

" He's quit his job, and the last I heard 
of him he was still celebrating some good 
fortune — we don't just know what. Any- 
way, he's going round town spending money 
like a sailor after a cruise." 

"Well, suh!" exclaimed the captain. 
"Ain't that just — a woman?" 

" Woman ! " replied the superintendent. 

I said nothing about a woman." 

" Yes, I know, suh. Nevertheless, we've 
lost one of our best men because of a wom- 
an's doggoned emotionalism! " 

" Captain, " the division superintendent 
cried with mock severity, " your own ' Man- 
ual of Good Manners,' sir, forbids you to 
speak that way of a conductor's sweetheart. 
I am profoundly surprised, sir." 

The Girl in the Green Dress. 

For a long time motormen and conductors 
in East St. Louis wondered why Sam Bix, 
the best-looker and niftiest dresser on the 
line, did not marry The Girl in the Green 
Dress. 

Sam Bix was a motorman on the Alta Sita 
Division; and she — she was called The Girl 
in the Green Dress because she happened to 
wear that selfsame gown of green pongee at 
every dance given by the employees of the 
East St. Louis and Suburban throughout the " 
entire winter social season of 1909-1910. 

Sam himself said the dress made him 
think of " one of those green boxes of to- 
bacco from Richmond." 

" She never burned the tongue," he said, 
" and her airs were as graceful as the smoke 
that floated up from a pipeful of the said 
tobac." 

When Bix Lost Out. 

" Well, then, why didn't you marry her? " 
Sam was asked by one of his coworkers. 
" You sure kept company with her the whole 
season. You took her to all the dances up 
to that night we gave the ball for the benefit 
of the Cherry Mine sufferers. After that — 
say, what happened that night, anyhow?" 

But Sam Bix, the motorman, would not 
vouchsafe a word as to the cause of the es- 
trangement between him and The Girl in 
the Green Dress. It was months before he 
at last volunteered the following: 
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"Well, you see, it was like this. That 
night, at that dance, I felt it in my bones 
that it was nip and tuek between me and 
me deadly rival, that rah-rah conductor that 
was as stuck on the girl as I was, only he 
was a strongheart and I guess I wasn't. You 
remember we called him the rah-rah con- 
ductor because he had been in college once 
as a dormitory janitor. 

" Take me oath ! On 
the night of that ball 
that we gave for the 
Cherry Mine victims, I 
knew it in me heart 
that I must win her 
promise to marry me or 
_ else the rah-rah con- 
ductor would open his 
yap and walk off with 
her. 

" Well, she and me 
danced a two - step. 
Then off she glides into 
a waltz with me dead- 
ly rival. Gee! but it 
was maddenin' to see 
her smilin' at him the 
same way she smiled at 
me — as she waltzed in 
his arms round and 
round the ballroom. 

"Then it came my 
turn for another two- 
step with her. 

" ' This time,' I says 
to myself, 1 I'm going 
to pop the question for 
sure.' 

" But round and 
round we whirled, and 
me no nearer to the 
point of popping than 
at the beginning. And 
so it went on, she dan- 
cing first with me and 
then with me deadly 
rival, and me all the 
time tryin' me best to rake up the nerve to 
let out that I was dead stuck on her, and 
wante<i_that her and me should announce 
our engagement to marry. 

" Well, midnight comes, and with it me 
own turn to do another two-step with her. 
As I starts in I resolves that this time I'll 
pronounce meself in the very first time 
around. 

" You think I got the chance when I was 
plumb clean stronghearted and ready to talk 



business? Not on your life! Just as we 
got half-way round, and just as I begins 
the song and dance about her bewitchments 
and about wanting to enter into partnership 
in this here game of life, presto! the party 
broke up." 

"Broke up? What for?" 

"Well, our barn foreman comes rushin' 
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OUR BARN FOREMAN COMES RUSHIN' INTO 
THE BALLROOM AND SPREADS THE NEWS 
IN NO TIME THAT TWO OF OUR 
MEN'S BEEN MURDERED AND 
ROBBED ON THEIR CAR." 



into the ballroom and 
spreads the news in no 
time that two of our 
men's been murdered 
and robbed on their 
car. Yes, sir; Gene 
Gondey, a motorman 
on me own run, and 
his conductor, Mike 
O'Brien, had been shot 
and killed on their car 
by a highwayman and 
then robbed. 

" There were no pas- 
sengers on thd car at 
the time, fortunately, 
for the robber set the 
car going, and it ran 
wild for four miles 
into the outskirts of 
town. 

"Well, sir, our barn foreman calls upon 
every man present at the ball to shake his 
girl and get into a posse to catch the assas- 
sin. Could I refuse to join 'em? Say, what 
you take me for? Gene and Mike were 
friends of mine, and I was for chasin' their 
assassin, and bein' in at the landin' of him. 
So, right in the middle of that two-step, 
when the music stopped for us all to listen 
to the news, I says to the girl, I says: 

" ' I must skidoo. But I ought to be 
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back in two hours. There'll be a few men 
left here — fellers that ain"t in the railroad 
push. Will you wait here for me till two 
o'clock ? " 

•" • Oh ! ' she says, expectant-like. ' What 
was it you were beginnin' to say to me, 
Samuel, a moment ago? ' 

'• ' Wait till two,' says I, ' and I'll finish 
that song and dance. Will you wait? ' 

"'Sure!' she answers. 'I'll wait till 
two.' 

A Midnight Man Hunt. 

" With that I hastens away and looks 
back and sees that rah-rah conductor — me 
deadly rival — on the job. I mean that I 
saw him lookin' into the girl's eyes and 
playin' the talk game for all he was worth 
in the minute allotted to him before he had 
to join the possemen. 

" ' Wonder what he's savin' to her?" I 
thinks. But just dien he leaves her, and 
then the mob of us leaps to the chase, led 
by our barn foreman. 

"We scattered all over East St. Louis — 
and finally I lost the bunch entirely and 
conducted the search on me own hook. Two 
o'clock comes. Gee! but I was sweatin' 
blood then. I was miles from that ball- 
room. " Would she wait? ' I wondered. 

" ' To Hail Columbia with the assas- 
sin! ' I says to meself. ' I'm for beatin' it 
back to the ball.' 

"Well, sir. I reaches that ballroom at 
exactly three — one hour late. Is the girl 
there? Not so'? you'd notice her? Is any 
one at all there? Not so's you could see 
'em — except the janitor, who was a friend 
of mine, and to whom I savs: 



" ' Jim, did you happen to notice when 
The Girl in the Green Dress started for 
home? ' 

" ' Sure! ' Jim says. ' She left when all 
the others left.' 
" ' Alone ? ' I asks. 

" ' Well, now, Mr. Bix,' he says, ' in the 
jumble of confusion attendin' the departure 
of the parties, I can't be certain; but I do 
think that The Girl in the Green Dress was 
taken home by that* conductor whom you all 
speaks of as the rah-rah. And, by the way, 
Mr. Bix, it was he who caught the man 
that killed those poor trolleyman to-night — 
Heaven rest their souls! ' 

" ' Oh ! ' I exclaims. ' I had forgotten all 
about the assassin. So the rah-rah got the 
assassin, did he? Did you happen to no- 
tice what hour it was when the rah-rah 
showed up here?" 

" ' Sure, Mr. Bix. It was exactly two 
o'clock. I see him go to The Girl in the 
Green Dress with his watch in his hand, 
and I see him point to the watch and say 
something, lowlike, to her. She looks 
around at the door a moment — bless her 
heart!— as if maybe expectin' to see some 
one else come in. But, seein' nobody, she 
nods her pretty head to the rah-rah and 
takes his arm.' 

"Well, there you are," concluded Sam 
Bix. " That rah-rah conductor had prom- 
ised to be back in the ballroom at two. He 
was there on the tick, and I wasn't. The 
rah-rah was there with goods both ways, for 
he got both the assassin and The Girl in 
the Green Dress. Don't ever say posse to 
me. It makes me feel awful disgusted. 
That's why I'm still a bachelor." 
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THE porter was greatly perplexed. Ai High 
Polsover a lady with a lorgnette entered the 

train. 

She was a middle-aged, tall, angular, tailor-made 
woman. .* nd she looked sternly at the commercial 
traveler- in the seat opposite through her lorgnette. 
Hcfore seating herself she opened the carriage win- 
dow, and sent it down with a bang. When the 
train arrived at Hilsdon Cross another woman 
tittered the compartment. 

She had fluffy hair, and an appealing look in her 
blue eyes. She sat down and glanced at the open 
window and shivered pathetically: then she looked 
at the commercial traveler. 

" J shall be frozen to death''" cried the fluffy- 
haired lady. 



"If this window is closed, I shall suffocate!" 
cried the other woman. 

The porter opened his mouth. He started to 
raise the window. Then he retreated. Dazed, he 
turned appealingly to the commercial traveler. 
Both the women also turned to the commercial 
traveler. That gentleman rose, passed by the 
ladies, opened the door to the platform, and went 
out, followed by the porter. 

" And what, sir,'' said the porter, " would you 
say as 'ow I should do, sir?" 

" Tl's quite simple," said the commercial trav- 
eler. " Leave the window as it is, open, till one 
lady is frozen to death; then close it and suffo- 
cate the other. I'm going forward for the rest of 
the trip." — London Opinion. 



THE SIXTY-HOUR TRICK 



BY GEORGE H. FELLOWS. 



The Particular Brand of Obedience that Caused 
the Frayed Nerves of Billy Stephens, Operator. 




ORKING days now, 
Billy?" 

" Does it look like 
midnight to you? Get 
something done for 
your eyes if that's the 
best you can do with your lamps." 

" Oh, you don't need to get so smart about 
it. I know it's daytime now, as well as any 
ham operator on this road ; but when a man 
condescends to ask you a civil question, 
why can't you stand the strain long enough 
to answer it in a half-way intelligent man- 
ner? If your brains are too feeble, I'll put 
it this way — are you on the day trick now, 
or are you just working for your health?" 

"Yes, I'm on the day trick, and I'm on 
the night trick, too; and if any idiot of a 
brakeman tells you it's for my health, send 
him to me." 

" Is Jim laying off?" 
" Sick, so he says." 
"Did you work yesterday? " 
" You bet I did. And the night before, 
and last night and to-night, and to-mor- 
row, and so on for the next two weeks, un- 
less he gets back, or this old half-baked 
excuse of a road hustles around and hires a 
few more operators." 

" You've been on duty forty hours now, 



and no relief in sight yet ! Well, you're a 
bigger fool than I gave- you credit for; and 
that's going some, Billy. Why don't you 
go home ? " 

"Maybe I wouldn't like to, Jim. No- 
body knows better than I that I'm taking 
a long chance on getting into trouble; but 
old Hale says he hasn't got a relief man 
in sight, and don't know where he can spare 
an operator at any price; and I hate to be 
a quitter. Jimmy may be back in the morn- 
ing, and I'll. try and stick it out, but say: 
I'd give my next year's pay if I could lay 
right down now and sleep and sleep — oh, 
gee!" 

Jim Barclay, conductor of train 95, look- 
ed the speaker over for two or three min- 
utes before answering. 

"Son, if I was on a passenger train due 
to go through your block about two to-night. 
I'd get off and walk. I don't object to beim? 
killed when my time comes, but I ain't 
wishing it to hurry none. If you've got 
any sense and want to save yourself from 
an interview with the grand jury and a few 
hundred ghosts in the near future, I'd ad- 
vise you to go home and go to bed to-night, 
even if you have to lock the office and make 
everything flag through." 

"Too much switching and other things 
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here, old boy, to talk about locking the 
office. This ain't no one-horse, country 
station and you know it. I haven't any 
particular desire to -answer guilty to the 
charge of manslaughter, but I think I can 
stick it out another night, and then — oh, 
well, when morning comes, I'll think about 
it," and he slammed the lever over with an 
extra vicious bang, as he began setting the 
switches for the local to cross into the yard. 

"MO " tower, as Billy Stephens had re- 
marked, was anything but a one-horse, coun- 
try station. The amount of wire work alone 
would have deprived it of that title, while 
the work on a thirty-three-lever interlocking 
plant, assisted the operator in keeping his 
mind off his troubles, as Barclay had once 
expressed it. 

The tower was situated near the center 
of the yards at Ripley, where incoming 
freights crossed from the main tracks to 
their place in the lower yards, and out- 
ward-bound trains also used the switches 
as a beginning of their run to Silverton, one 
hundred and twenty-four miles west. 

The roundhouse and repair shops were 
situated on the outer edge of the yard tracks 
nearly opposite the tower, while the tower 
itself, perched high on its long steel legs, 
seemed to be keeping a careful watch on 
the numerous switch shanties and yard 
offices scattered promiscuously over the 
yards. 

Suddenly thfiJetfer door burst open and 
flew shut again with a bang that equaled 
the noise of the levers as Pierson, the yard- 
master came puffing in. 

"That west-bound coal drag has to run 
in for water," he puffed. " Just had the 
con on the phone from the lower yards. 
Look out for him, 1 Billy." 

Billy glanced at the clock. " How's No. 
54? Prettv near ready to pull out, aren't 
they?" 

"Guess so: in about ten minutes," the 
yard-master replied. 

" Then your coal drag will have to shove 
bis train in off the main, No. 32 will follow 
54 as closely as the law allows; and say, tell 
him to step lively, please. He can't have 
the crossing all day ; 39 and 41 are both on 
time. He can have about six minutes to 
clear after I give him the switches, and no 
more." 

As the " Y.M." went out, Stephens 
diouted to him from the window. " Say, Al, 
trll Wilson to pet a move on him, will you, 
please, or he won't be able to make the 



siding at 'Q' ahead of No. 32. She's 
right on the dot." 

" All right, Billy, he'll be moving soon as 
he can try the air." 

The local was clear now and the switches 
set for 54. Billy jumped to .the table, took 
her orders and turned back to die levers to 
give 54 the block, just as two short blasts 
of Wilson's engine called for the right of 
way. Then followed a series of maneuvers, 
that would have done credit to a general on 
the field of battle, but which are only re- 
garded as commonplace, in daily railroad 
routine. 

No sooner had the caboose wheels of 54 
rattled over the switches, than they straight- 
ened with a snap, and the signals dropped 
to clear just in time to avoid slowing 39, the*" 
fast mail. Red, they flashed again as die 
busy levers set the rails for the coal drag to 
back into the yards for water. 

Clear again, just in time for 41, the fast 
passenger following 39, and clear the other 
way as 54 left the block beyond open for 
32. Red again to protect 32 until she got 
out of the block, and then clear for the coal 
drag to pass on its way. Incidentally Billy 
Stephens received three messages for die 
" Y.M.," besides blocking the trains. 

"No. 54 didn't get away quite quick 
enough. He's holding 32 on the block this 
side of ' Q,' " Billy remarked to Jim Bar- 
clay, who was still leaning against the rail 
at the counter. 

" I suppose I'll hear from that, but I 
didn't see any better way to do it just then. 
They ought to be able to stand two minutes 
without busting a blood-vessel," and he 
turned to the table to send a bunch of mes- 
sages the call boy had just left. 

Barclay picked up his bucket and. lamp 
and prepared to go home. "Well, son, I 
wish you good luck, but I can't see why you 
don't beat it before you put your foot in it." 

Billy stopped calling a minute atid swung 
around in his chair, looking thoughtfully at 
Jim for a few minutes before he said: 

" I wish I could, but I can't see it that 
way. The rules say, ' Operators and sig- 
nalmen shall remain on duty until relieved, 
unless otherwise ordered.' It hasn't been 
ordered otherwise, and that's a cinch. Of 
course I'm tired, but that can't be helped, 
the old man probably knows it as well as 
you do. The only thing I can see is to take 
a fresh grip and stick to it — ' until re- 
lieved,'" he added as he turned slowly back 
to iiis work. 
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Barclay looked at him a minute, slowly 
shook his head, and passed out through the 
door and down the stairs. 

" He's got grit," he murmured, " but it's 
a tough proposition he's up against and he's 
about all in. When a man's face gets the 
color of his, and his eyes look like that, I 
call it a mighty doubtful bet as to his keep- 
ing awake all night to-night," he thought to 
himself as he walked home. 

In the tower, the day wore slowly on — 
switches, orders, messages, car reports — car 
reports, messages orders, switches, and the 
ever-present telephones. At times Billy 
wearily closed his eyes and drew a long 
breath as he leaned back in his chair for 
an instant's respite. Then as he felt the 
tempting slumber stealing on him, he would 
start up with a jerk and bend to his work 
with ever-tightening nerves. He must do 
it. He would do it. 

Jim Allen would certainly relieve him 
in the morning and surely he could hold out 
till Uien. But oh, if he could only lay down 
and sleep an hour before the long night 
came on — the third of his " day's " work. 
No, there would be no sleep for him, " until 
relieved." He wouldn't dare! Once asleep, 
it would be all off. He must keep his eyes 
open, or give up. 

But, pshaw! It was only a matter of 
fourteen or fifteen hours longer, and he 
could surely 1 keep awake that long ! Sup- 
pose, however, Allen didn't show up in the 
morning ! Never mind, there would be time 
enough to figure on that later. Just now 
it was his business to keep awake. 

" I want you to understand, Billy Ste- 
phens," he told himself fiercely, "that you 
are on the job, . and you've got to keep 
awake. Understand? Just got to. You're 
not going to lay .down on the job — not till 
you're relieved," and again he plunged into 
the work before him. 

At five-thirty that afternoon he got the 
call boy on the wire and arranged for him 
to bring his supper " and Johnny, tell Mrs. 
Wiley to give me about two quarts of the 
strongest coffee she knows how to make, and 
not to put any milk in it. Tell her to be sure 
and make it strong." He shouted the word 
tli rough the phone with so much energy 
that he nearly knocked Johnny off the chair 
at the other end. 

The supper came in good time, and after 
eating, and drinking a liberal amount of 
the coffee, he felt very much better. Sev- 
eral times that afternoon he had taken time 
6 RR 



to dash cold water over his head and face, 
and now he repeated the operation. Then 
he brought out his pipe, filled and lit it, and 
leaned back in his chair. 

Why, surely, he could stand another 
night. He wasn't any mollycoddle", and 
he was on the job to stay — "until relieved." 
The wires and trains were nearly quiet. It 
was supper hour, and Billy's thoughts 
drifted to his home in fhe East. His sister 
Nell, would be getting supper and perhaps 
planning a letter to him. He wondered how 
his mother was feeling. 

He must write her in a day or two. She 
was not very well when Nell wrote last 
and she was getting along in years. He 
must stick to his work and send her a nice 
present next month. Then things began to 
run together, and Billy started up with a 
guilty, half-thankful feeling. 

" I almost did it then. I've got to watcli 
out. Just about three seconds more, and 
your uncle would have been in the hay." 

The door burst open behind him, and 
the next minute the conductor of No. 92 
was asking for orders out. Billy stood up, 
stretched, bent over the key, and was at it 
again. The time passed quickly until 
about ten o'clock, as the familiar routine 
kept him _busy. Every few minutes he 
drank sparingly of the black coffee, and 
again and again bathed his face with cold 
water. He was standing it pretty well he 
thought, and looked forward thankfully to 
the morning and his relief. 

Then Jim Barclay came in to get orders 
out for his train. 

"Well, how are you standing it, Billy? " 

"^Fine and dandy, Jimmy. Have a good 
sleep ? " Somehow sleep was before his 
mind all the time. 

" Yes, first rate. Feel like an air-ship." 

" Always thought you'd fly away some 
day, Jimmy." 

"Well, I didn't mean it just that way, 
though I do feel like it sometimes, when I'm 
breaking in one of those green brakemen. 
Say, did I tell you about *he one I had Ihe 
other -day ? " 

".No, ^uess not. Who vaS it?" 

" Denman was my engineer that trip, and 
when we got to "RX" we had to get in 
the clear for No. 18. You know that's a 
spur siding there. We had to pull by and 
back into clear. The station is in the way 
there, so Denman couldn't see my signals. 
So he told this new boy to get out on top 
and tell him what we said. 
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" Well, he waited and waited and waited, 
till he thought we must be tearing the switch 
to pieces and putting it together again. 
Then he began to listen, pretty anxious like, 
for 18's whistle. 

" Even- few minutes he'd holler up, 
'What are they saying? Ain't they said 
anything yet ? ' till by and by the feller 
answers, ' They must be having some sort 
of trouble up there, I guess; they haven't 
said a word to me yet, but they seem to be 
fighting like the very dickens with their 
lanterns! ' Now, ain't it a wonder I ain't 
killed some of these nights with men like 
that on the head end ? " 

Billy laughed at his old friend's story, 
and the dry, abused sort of air he main- 
tained in telling it. 

"Tell you what, Billy," he said as he 
picked up his lantern to go, "let's you and 
I quit. Resign to-morrow. Gee, wouldn't 
we leave this road in an awful hole, if two 
such good men as you and I quit all to 
once, or — simultaneously, as it were?" 

" My conscience wouldn't let me do it, 
Jimmy, old boy, - ' said Billy with a laugh, 
" not to mention Mrs. Barclay." 

"You're right there, my boy!" and Jim 
closed the door behind him. 

Levers and messages, messages and car 
reports, car reports and the telephones — the 
same old song, and the night wore slowly 
on. At one in the morning, Billy was fight- 
ing the fight of his life. The sweat fairly 
stood on his forehead at times in his effort 
to keep his eyes open and his wandering 
faculties at command. Up and down the 
floor he staggered, every few minutes; down 
in his chair, working a while, then to the 
bucket for another dash of water. Tired! 
He never had any conception before of what 
the word meant. He was almost ready to 
barter his soul for sleep. 

At three, he sat down to clear up a pile 
of car reports which would take about forty 
minutes of sending. After that was over, 
the greater part of his night's work would 
be finished. He settled down in his chair, 
his eyes staring blankly before him, and 
began to call " AB— AB— AB— AB— AB 
— MO— AB— AB— AB— MO." 

"I — I, AB," came the answer. 

"HR," he began, and the drowsy, steady 
rattle of the instrument went on and on, as 
he turned sheet after sheet. 

The window in front of his table looked 
down the tracks west from the tower, and 
glancing up occasionally he could see the 



faint glimmer of his home target through 
the hole on the reverse side of the lamp. It 
was set to red, for the yard engine was using 
the main track to switch on for a few min- 
utes. After sending about half of the pile, 
he looked out to -see a half-dozen cars that 
the yard engine had kicked out, standing 
on the main track. 

What was that the instrument at his 

right was saying? " OS— OS, 

No. 11 by 3.21 a. m. A. G." 

No. 11 coming and those cars standing 
on the main! He would have to get that 
yard crew after them right away, and give 
11a clear track. He started to get up and 
get his lamp. What! He couldn't move! 
He tried again, but he couldn't stir a finger. 
It must be paralysis. 

He had read of people stricken that way. 

The overwork and loss of sleep had been 
too severe a trial. Barclay was right. He 
had gone too far and put his foot in it. 
He tried again, straining every nerve. The 
sweat started from every pore. He must 
get up. He must clear that track. But 
no, it was only too true, not a move could 
he make. 

He ceased his efforts and tried to think. 
He had given "RM," the next block, 
"Clear," after 21 had passed. "RM" 
would let 11 through without doubt. He 
tried to reach the other key, but he could 
not even move his fingers. He tried to 
shout. Perhaps he could attract some one's 
attention, though the chances were small, 
with all the noise of the instruments inside 
and the switch engines outside; but still, 
he would try. 

He tried as though his life depended 
upon it, but not a sound could he make; 
not even a whisper. What an awful con- 
dition he was in! Was there no way out? 
His mind worked with the rapidity of light- 
ning. He couldn't signal, he couldn't call, 
he couldn't stop them by the wire! 

But pshaw! Why hadn't he thought of 
it? His signals were set red, and Nbs 11 
would merely come to a stop and whistle 
for the signals. A waiting passenger train, 
whistling for signals, would soon bring 
help, and then everything would be all 
right. At least, all right as far as the 
road was concerned. He thought, whim- 
sically, that they would have to find a relief 
for him then. His railroad days were 
over. 

Hark! What was that? Number 11 's 
whistle! They were making good time 
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evidently. Yes, there was her headlight 
coming around the distant curve! Well, 
it would soon be over, and there would be 
one less operator. 

Why doesn't she slow up? His hair 
seemed to raise on his scalp! No. 11 was 
coming down the track at top spefed and 
only a train's length from his signal! On 
it came ! Was it a crazy man at the throttle, 
or had he been stricken as Billy had? 
Couldn't the man see? 

Oh, for the power to move! To do 
something ! 

A hundred yards ! Fifty ! Now ! ! 

Bang!!! 

Billy found himself standing on his feet 
and trembling in every limb. The slam of 
the door behind the night yardmaster had 
awakened him. 

"How's No. 11, son?" 

"About on time, I believe, sir," he fal- 
tered out, and glanced at the clock. 

It was three-twenty-fiVe ! He had been 
asleep six minutes! No. 11 was still 
twenty-three miles away! Thank God! 

"Please get those fellows off the main 
for them, will you?" he said to Pierson. 

" Off the main? Why, they've been clear 
of the main for twenty minutes. Were you 
asleep, son?" 



"Perhaps I was, sir. I'm all right now, 
though." 

He staggered to the levers and straight- 
ened the track for No. 11. When the sig- 
nals were clear again, and all was O. K., 
he sank wearily down in his chair to dis- 
cover that his key was wide open. 

He had fallen sound asleep while sending 
to AB. 

"BK, excuse me a minute, sorry kept 
you waiting," he faltered, and closed the 
key. 

Six o'clock found Billy watching the 
street-cars from the tower window. Allen 
would surely show up this morning. 

Was that he? No! Yes, it was! Billy 
Stephens felt a rush of thankfulness such as 
he had never felt before. His long day's 
work was over! Sixty hours! Sixty hours 
of nerve-racking work, and some of it the 
worst agony he had ever expe-rienced in his 
life. 

"Hallo, Jim, old boy. I'm mighty glad 
to see you. Just take right hold as if you 
worked here. I'm going home to bed now, 
and wo to the one who dares to call me till 
I wake up again," said Billy as he made a 
dive for his coat and hat. 

"And say, Jim," he added, "just work 
till you're relieved ! " 



ANOTHER EAGLE-EYE HERO. 

£_ 

Engineer Petit, of the Wheeling, Swings Out on the Pilot and Snatches a 

Child from Track. 



THERE are many persons who are inclined to 
regard the rescuing of a child from death 
beneath the wheels of an on-rushing locomotive as 
a wild dream of melodrama writers, but had any 
of them witnessed the heroic act of Charles Petit, 
an engineer on the W. and L. E., who risked his 
life recently at Coshocton, Ohio, to save a tiny 
girl who'sat between the rails, their views on the 
subject would have undergone a decided change. 

The only witness to the thrilling affair was the 
child's mother, Mrs. George Markley, who, glan- 
cing out of a window saw the child on the tracks 
and the events which followed in quick succession. 

Mrs. Markley had left little Mary for a moment 
in a room in the house while she went up-stairs 
to dress. 

The child stole from the house and walked out 
to the railroad where she sat down in the mid- 
dle of the track. She sat there perhaps five min- 
utes when the afternoon train due at Coshocton 
at 2.55, north-bound, came down the tracks. 



Engineer Petit, whose home is in Cleveland, 
was in charge. He didn't *e the child until he 
had reached the crossing at Seven tli Street, 
scarcely a half block away. The whistle screeched 
but the child paid no attention to it. 

Petit, seeing that he could not stop his engine 
in time to miss the child, left his cab and ran along 
the running-board at the side of the engine to the 
pilot. Holding to the piiot with one hand and 
bending his body far out over the tracks he 
swooped the child in his arms and, with a mighty 
grip, pulled both the child and himself safely to 
the engine pilot. He then rushed back to the cab 
with the child in his arms, applied the brakes-and 
brought the train to a slop at the Orange Street 
station. 

Mrs. Markley, the mother of the child, had 
glanced out of the up-stairs window just before 
the train hove in sight, and when she saw her 
child's plight she became helpless and nearly 
swooned.-=-Co.v/io(7oii Daily Age. 



THROUGH BY SUNRISE. 

BY WILLIAM S. WRIGHT. 

A Haughty Father Exiles His Son 
and a Villain Hurls Disgrace. 




CHAPTER L 

Love by the Sea. 

HE cottage was set high upon 
the most elevated part of 
the island, and the island 
— Copper-Clad Island the 
sailors called it — was off 
the Scottish coast where the 
waves beat high and the wind blows fresh 
and straight from the Arctic. The cottage 
was a humble one. It was as white, as 
whitewash could make it, and wreathed 
with trailing vines. 

On a chair under a giant tree in the spa- 
cious front yard sat a young man of marked 
appearance. He was handsome — but for 
the paleness of his face, and the sad expres- 
sion of his eyes. That he was ill at ease 
was plainly evident. On several occasions 
he started, gave a glance toward the sea, 
and each time that he did so he breathed 
a sigh of keen disappointment. 

Occasionally, he would glance toward the 
cottage, but no one seemed visible there. 
Then he would sweep the front stretch of 
ocean with his gaze. 

The sun was just sinking, and even while 
its last rays lingered upon land and ocean, 
a black cloud was gathering in the northern 
sky. Observing this, a shadow passed over 
the face of this man, and he said: 

"There is a storm brewing, and if so, 
Mr. Moreland may not reacli us to-night. A 
storm brewing! Yes, for me and my loved 
ones, I feel that there is, and that its burst- 
ing will be terrible. Must I 'ever suffer this 
agony of mind? Why will he thus follow 
me? Is it not enough that I have retired 
from the world, and no longer bear bis 
name? I would be happy with my wife 



and children, but for this 'dread which is 
ever hanging over me. If I could tell her, 
it might relieve me; but, no — I have de- 
ceived my wife, and I must endure alone.'' 

He relapsed into silence again. He had 
not observed the approach of other parties. 
While he had been speaking, there emerged 
from the. cottage a woman, leading by the 
hand two little girls dressed in white. Soft- 
ly they came forward, as if to surprise the 
speaker; but his last words were heard, and 
the woman suddenly stopped, while an ex- 
pression of anxiety passed over her face. 

The children bounded to the man's side, 
and, in chorus, exclaimed : 

" See, pS,pa, we are ready." 

The man arose to his feet, and fixing his 
eyes upon the woman, he appeared trying 
to read her thoughts. It was evident from 
her manner that something had affected her. 

" Blanche, did you hear my words ? " he 
asked. 

"I did, Herman." 

The answer was given slowly, and the 
woman appeared to dwell upon the last 
word, as if she would convey some especial 
meaning by doing so. This was observed, 
and the question asked: 

"Did you hear me speak of having de- 
ceived you, Blanche ? " 

"I did." 

" Why do you dwell upon that last word 
with such peculiar emphasis? There al- 
ways has been a smile upon' your face when 
you so addressed me. Will you er.plain?" 

The woman came forward and encircled 
the man's neck with her arms. She gazed 
up into his eyes, while tears glistened in 
her own. Then, in a sweet and almost 
pleading voice, she said: 

"Herman, for five years my happiness 
has been almost complete. I have tried to 
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make our home" a pleasant one, although I 
may have failed in my efforts. Many times 
I have seen a cloud on your face, and I 
have sought to learn the cause, that I might 
share your griefs. Herman, you have some 
secret which you have kept from me, and — 
oh, heavens! I heard you say that you had 
deceived me. ( Look upon these children, 
Herman, our little twin cherubs, Blanche 
and Lillian. To-morrow will be their third 
birthday, and the neighbors will gather to 
greet us. Let us all be happy ! " 

"What has come over you, you act so 
queerly ? " asked the man, with indifference, 
as if trying to avoid the woman's pleading. 

" I will explain, Herman. Several times 
of late my attention has been attracted by 
the sudden appearance and disappearance 
of a stranger. He would pass my window, 
gaze in, but would not speak. I thought 
very little of the matter — not even enough 
to make mention of it to you. But — " 

" Go on, Blanche." 

" But a few moments ago I was standing 
by my • window, when suddenly I felt my 
arm grasped. I was somewhat startled, but 
still more so when a voice whispered my 
name. At the same time a letter was thrust 
into my hand. I turned and recognized the 
stranger; but he instantly disappeared be- 
hind the vines." 

"Well, the letter?" 

" I opened it, and the first words that my 
eyes fell upon were that I have been deceived 
by you." 

" And you believed this? " 

" No. I crushed the paper in my hands, 
and threw it upon the floor in my indigna- 
tion. Then I reflected for a moment, and 
came to the conclusion diat it was only 
worthy of contempt, as I fully believed that 
some malicious person, jealous of our happi- 
ness, had sought this means of marring it. 
Why eidier you or myself should have 
enemies, I cannot tell. At first, I thought 
I would not annoy you, even by mentioning 
the matter, but finally concluded to bring 
you the note. I have not read its entire 
contents." , 

" And yet you believe the charge? " 

" I do not." 

"Then- why this unusual agitation?" 

" I will speak frankly. Could you hive 
seen my face as I approached, you would 
have observed that my usual smile was there. . 
But I heard your words. You spoke of 
having deceived me. Then it occurred to 
me that there might possibly be some truth 



in the assertion contained in die letter, and 
this thought nearly overcame me." 

" Do you believe me in all I say and do ? " 

"I do, my husband; yet I tremble as I 
look at you now. There is something which 
tells me that a great weight presses upon 
your heart. Each day you are becoming 
paler, and more silent and thoughtful." 

"Am I less affectionate than formerly?" 

" Oh, no. You seem even to increase in 
tenderness. Can't you make me your con- 
fidant?" 

" Blanche, my deception had been in sim- 
ply withholding the secret of my life. But 
you shall soon know all. I am expecting 
our friend, Mr. Moreland, .from Southamp- 
ton this very night. When he arrives, then 
I will explain. In die meantime I want 
to see you smile again." 

There was an unmistakable fervor in the 
voice of die husband as he spoke and pressed 
his wife to his bosom. Tears glistened in 
her eyes, but the' sweet smile she wore.plainly 
told the fact that her confidence, for a mo- 
ment'shaken, had been fully restored. 

Fondly the father caressed his little ones. 
Darkness was coming on. The sky had be- 
come thick with clouds, and the moaning of 
the wafers mingled with the bellowing of 
tiiunder. Entering the cottage, they pro- 
ceeded to a sleeping-room up-stairs. 

Seating himself, Herman Tillman opened 
the crushed note. He started as his eyes 
fell upon the handwriting, and diere were 
unmistakable signs of indignation upon his 
face as he perused it. Then he said: 

" Blanche, I will read you this." 

"If it pleases my husband." 

" Yes — it runs as follows : 

Blanche: 

It is best that you know the truth. Your 
liusband is a robber, a forger, ' and a mur- 
derer. He is living in seclusion on this is- 
land to avoid detection and arrest. But his 
days are numbered. In a short time you 
. will be alone, unless you will consent to ac- \ 
cept the protection of one who loves you for , 
yourself. I shall be present to-morro\v at 
the celebration, and you may expect to wit- 
ness important and interesting scenes. 

Avenger." 

Neither husband nor wife uttered a word 
for some nioments after this reading. Then 
the mother arose, and. preparing her little 
ones, placed them to rest. During this time 
Tillman watched her with deep interest. 
She smiled, but it seemed to require an ef- 
fort. She was deeply agitated, and trem- 
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bled visibly in spite of her efforts to prevent 
doing so. 

At length she approached her husband 
and, tenderly embracing him, said : 

"Herman, let us kneel and ask God's 
protection."' 

There was a loving confidence in the tones 
of that noble wife, and the scene was an 
impressive one, as both bowed before their 
Maker. The words uttered by Blanche were 
touching, and when the prayer was ended, 
there came from the husband's lips a re- 
sponsive amen! 

The wind had been increasing without, 
and the rain was falling in torrents. The 
crashing thunder pounded the heavens, and 
the lightning-flashes were almost incessant. 

The dark form of a man emerged from 
among the vines, and paused under the 
window where the light was burning. Then 
he began to clamber up the trellis. In a 
moment he reached such a position that he 
could command a view of the interior of 
the apartment. 

For some time he watched the proceed- 
ings of those within. He could hear their 
words, and they seemed to madden him. 
Slowly he drew a pistol from his pocket, 
raised it, and took careful aim. It was 
at the moment when the husband and wife 
knelt. 

The arm which held the weapon of death 
was halted, as if the murderous act had 
been prevented by some unseen power. 

In a moment after the villain reached 
the ground, and as he slunk away in the 
darkness he muttered: 

" My plans are well laid, but I must be 
cautious. Maddened by that sight, I came 
near committing a rash act to-night. But 
to-morrow shall see my work advancing. 
I shall have gold. No longer will "I be 
a poor man, but a gentleman of position. 

" My tools are ready for my work. Poor 
simpletons, how easily they are deceived! 
I will go among them now, and see that 
they are ready for early action. Then to- 
morrow! For England and. a happy life!" 

CHAPTER II. 

The Accuser. 

'"PHE following morning was filled with 
- 1 sunshine. Millions of dewy gems 
were glittering upon the vines and the flow- 
er-: the birds were warbling their glad 
songs; the waters of the channel shone like 



burnished steel in the sun, and many a 
white-winged vessel could be seen gliding 
over its bosom. 

The Tillman family were early astir, and 
the little ones were clad in their robes of 
white. They knew it was to be a gala day 
for them. 

Herman Tillman was paler than usual, 
but his wife appeared to be especially gay. 
That it caused her something of an effort 
was evident, but she had confidence in her 
husband. That some villain was making 
an effort to crush them, she felt sure, but 
she believed that he would fail. 

For some time Herman had been standing 
by the window. Presently he turned to his 
wife and asked: 

" Blanche, is it not understood that those 
who are to visit us to-day shall come dressed 
in holiday attire ? " 

" Such was the understanding, I be- 
lieve." 

"But what does this mean? Yonder 
comes a body of men, accompanied by a few 
women. There are no children with them! 
They appear to be excited ! 

"Look! Some of them are armed! 
What can it mean? " 

Blanche Tillman clutched the back of 
a chair. Something unusual was taking 
place. She thought of the letter and the 
threats made against her husband. 

Nearer and nearer came the men, and, 
at length, paused before the cottage. Till- 
man was called upon to appear. Advanc- 
ing in a cheerful manner, he extended his 
hands to several with whom he was in- 
timately acquainted. 

They turned away. Murmurings burst 
forth from almost every lip. At the same 
time a threatening movement was made as 
if to seize him. 

It was not strange that Tillman should 
exhibit a little agitation, or that his cheeks 
became a shade paler than usual. To the 
men, his agitation was a confirmation of 
that which they had already heard. 

Blanche stood by the side of her husband, 
trembling, and the children clung to their 
mother in fright. 

At length Tillman asked: 

"Friends, what is the meaning of this? 
Your greetings are" far different from what 
I expected." 

"Let me answer you," exclaimed Peter 
Raymond, a severe-looking man. stepping 
forward. 

"What does this mean, Raymond?" 
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" You see, friends, he knows me ? said 
Raymond. 

"Yes — yes," was the general response, 
and another threatening movement was 
made. Tillman met this with a proud 
expression, and, addressing Raymond, he 
asked : 

"What have you to do with me? What 
is the meaning of all this ? " 

" It means that I have found you out ! 
You murderer ! " 

" Murderer!" 

"Yes, robber, forger, and murderer." 
" You— you— " 

" Take care ! " yelled Raymond, inter- 
rupting. " I can prove what I say." 

"Then do it — now," said Tillman. 

Turning to those around him, Raymond 
said: 

" Friends, I come among you as an aven- 
ger. Some years ago there dwelt in London 
a poor family by the name of Gorman. 
They had an only daughter, called Blanche. 
By chance this young and innocent girl 
formed the acquaintance of one she sup- 
posed to be an honorable man. But he 
was not. He. was a villain of the deepest 
dye. Still he managed to win the love of 
Blanche, and made her his wife. I am 
speaking of the woman before you. Now 
let me ask her one question. Blanche, was 
not your father murdered in the streets of 
London ? " 

"Yes, oh, yes," was the trembling an- 
swer. 

" Still another question. Did your mother 
die a short time after of a broken heart? " v 
"Yes." 

" I will tell you the author of all this. 
Your father became acquainted with the 
true character of George Clifford, the person 
who now calls himself your husband, and 
who is known here as Herman Tillman. 
Your father was an honest man, and, meet- 
ing that villain in the street, upbraided him. 
Clifford killed him." 

Blanche groaned in despair. 

" Hear me further," continued Raymond. 
"Your mother died soon after, as I have 
said. You were alone in the world. Tak- 
ing advantage of this, Tillman urged you 
to an immediate marriage. You consented, 
and became, as you supposed, the wife of 
an honest man. 

"For a time you remained in London 
with your murderer husband, living in the 
utmost seclusion. The reason for this was, 
that a price was set upon the head of George 



Clifford. So closely was he hunted that 
after a time he came here for safety, and 
here I have traced him. Is not the fact 
that he has been living under an assumed 
name, and seldom seen abroad, a convincing 
proof that something is wrong?" 

"It is," was the general response. 

"Do you not confess, Blanche, that you 
were married to this man under the name 
of George Clifford?" 

~ "Yes — yes," replied the poor woman 
faintly. 

"Have you finished your story?" asked 
the accused. 

"No. I have much more to say." 
"Then say it." 

" Frierfds, have you not, since the resi- 
dence of this man among you, found at least 
three bodies upon the coast, with the appear- 
ance of having been murdered ? " 

" Yes," was the response. 

"This thief, robber, forger, and mur- 
derer, came among you without the means 
of subsistence. He has not toiled honestly 
as you have done. Where has he procured 
his money? I will answer the question for 
you. When some passenger with treasure 
about him, escaping from a wreck, had 
managed to reach your island, this villain 
murdered and robbed him. I, myself, was 
on the brig Harvest when she foundered in 
the channel. I know that one small boat, 
containing six passengers and quite a quan- 
tity of gold, set out for this point. The 
boat was afterward found, but the men 
were never heard from. It was about this 
time that you discovered the bodies referred 
to — was it not ? " 

"It was." 

" I charge this villain with having robbed 
and murdered them." 

" You cheap liar ! " cried Tillman, as 
he sprang upon his accuser. He was seized 
and prevented from doing Raymond an in- 
jury. In a few moments, however, he be- 
came more calm, and said : 

" Go on, Raymond. Have you anything 
more to say? " 

"Last night, during the storm, an old* 
man landed upon this island. He had 
come from Southampton, as a passenger. 
His name was Moreland, and we learned 
from the captain of the vessel that he had 
a considerable amount of money with him." 

"I know Mr. Moreland, and he will give 
the lie to your story." 

" You see, friends, the evidence is coming 
in, if anything additional was required. 
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He confesses to have known the murdered 
man!" 

"Murdered!" repeated Tillman, iu sur- 
prise. 

"Oh, we are aware of all. Well, I was 
passing along when I heard cries for help. 
I hastened to the spot from whence the 
sounds proceeded. I was just in time to 
see a form disappear in the darkness. But 
I found an old man struggling in the agon- 
ies of death." 

"Was it Mr. Moreland?" 

"• Notice his pretended surprise, friends. 
Well. I bent over the dying man. He 
grasped my hand and said, faintly: 

" I have been robbed! Heaven have 
mercy on me — I saw the face of my assassin 
— his name is Clifford — George Clifford.'" 

"' My God," cried the accused man, as 
he reeled backward. Poor Blanche fainted, 
and the children began the most piteous 
moanings. All this produced the effect of 
still more fully convincing those around 
of the guilt of the man before them. 

The excitement was now running high, 
and for a time it seemed evident that Till- 
man would be summarily dealt with. There 
could be no doubt of his guilt. On a vessel 
not far distant lay the body of his victim, 
and his dying words had denounced his 
murderer. But Tillman rallied and -ex- 
claimed : 

" Men, I do not ask you to be generous, 
but I expect you to be just. This man, from 
some cause to me unknown, has become 
my bitter foe. Much, and nearly all that 
he has said I can disprove. Give me time 
and I will unravel this whole mystery. I 
believe that my accuser is the murderer of 
Mr. Moreland. Will you listen to my 
story?" 

CHAPTER III. 

The Husband Talks. 

SpiLLMAN turned to his fainting wife, 
A and raised her from the ground, 
where she had fallen. He held her in his 
arms. 

Raymond seemed to be very impatient. 
He began whispering among those whom he 
had hoped to lead into rash acts. A few 
words from Tillman had a thrilling effect. 

" Friends," he said in a low but well- 
modulated voice, " for so I will yet call you, 
I want my dear wife to hear my story. I 
will soon explain. Conviction must lie car- 



ried te~your hearts. Be patient for a mo- 
ment. It is my wish, I repeat, that Blanche 
should hear every word I have to say." 

" I will listen," came die faint response 
of Blanche. 

" And believe?" 

"Yes, I will believe. You cannot utter 
a falsehood — you are too noble." 

" Bless you — bless you, my wife," he 
said. Then, addressing those standing near, 
he continued: 

"Now I will give you the secret of my 
life. I—" 

At that moment an old sailor came up 
from the shore. He glanced around, and 
in an instant his eyes fell upon Tillman. 
He doffed his hat and advanced in a re- 
spectful manner. Tillman extended his 
hand, and the name of Pierre Montrosa 
escaped his lips. The greeting was a 
cordial one, and the sailor whispered a 
few words in Tillman's ear. After doing 
so, he spoke in undertones to Blanche; then 
turned to fondle the children. 

The face of Tillman flushed, and his 
eyes glowed with a triumphant expression, 
as he listened to the words of Pierre Mon- 
trosa. When they were repeated to Blanche, 
she appeared to be overcome for an instant, 
and threw herself on her husband's bosom, 
crying with joy. 

This seemed to be the general impression. 
There was evidently a great reaction in 
favor of the accused. Raymond saw this, 
and he grew uneasy. 

A smile rested upon the face of Tillman 
as he began: 

"My father and his family were for- 
merly residents of Madras, British India. 
For an especial service, my father was 
knighted by the East Indian Company. 
He had, however, accumulated great wealth, 
and sailed for London, where he settled. I 
sometimes felt that a false pride had taken 
possession of my parent's heart; but I must 
not reproach him. His position was not 
that of a British knight, and this made him, 
perhaps, more sensitive than he otherwise 
would have been. I was his only son — his 
only child. He had forgotten his own early 
love, and wished his son united to a lady 
of honor, as termed by the royal courts. 
The woman designated was penniless, al- 
though titled. They called her lady, but 
in a brief acquaintance with her, I learned 
more fully to understand the exact signifi- 
cance of that term in Brittany. She had a 
superior title, but no riches. A paltry pen- 
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sion was her only means of support. My 
father had ample wealth, and so he was 
willing, and even anxious, to sacrifice his 
boy of twenty, and his estates, for a woman 
of thirty, with a title which could not sus- 
tain itself without gold, which she had not. 
Is it a wonder that I rebelled ? " 

" No — no," was the general response. 

"He lies!" yelled Raymond. 

"Will you hear me through?" asked 
Clifford. 

"Yes — yes — go on." 

" Wishing to avoid this hated union, and 
-loathing the society of her my father had 
pressed on me, I sought seclusion. During 
my retirement, I formed the acquaintance 
of Blanche Gorman. She was a poor girl, 
as my acenser has stated; but I loved her 
from the first; and it was my wish to make 
her my wife. I knew that my father would 
oppose the union. 

"One morning the terrible intelligence 
was conveyed to us that Mr. Gorman had 
been murdered. The blow fell heavily upon 
the daughter, but more ^heavily upon the 
mother, and she died not long after. Let 
me ask you, in such a ease, what would 
any one of you have done ? " 

"Married the girl," was the general re- 
sponse. 

" I did do so." 

." A false marriage," growled Raymond. 
Clifford continued: 

" The Reverend Joseph Moreland was 
my friend, and to him I confided all. He 
advised me to make tire orphan my wife 
at once, and I did so." 

" And last night you murdered him ! " 
growled Raymond. 

A murmur of disapprobation followed 
these words; but Tillman did not heed 
them, and continued: 

"My friend, Mr. Moreland, performed 
the ceremony, and Blanche Gorman became 
my wife. I knew that I must make sacri- 
fices of wealth and position when this step 
was taken, but I heeded them not. To live 
in quiet with her was my highest ambition, 
for here, and only here, could I find hap- 
piness." 

An exclamation of approval burst from 
the lips of the listeners, while Raymond 
writhed. Clifford went on: 

" I know that I acted in a childish man- 
ner. I feared my father's curses, and so 
I kept the matter a secret, living most of 
the time in seclusion. At length, I was 
discovered. I had kept the secret of my 



noble family from my wife, fearing that the 
disclosure would compromise her happi- 
ness. I had no other motive." 

" Heaven bless you, my husband," mur- 
mured the wife, as she clung closely to him. 

"Well," Tillman continued, "I made 
Mr. Moreland my arbiter, but my father 
would not listen to him. Mr. Moreland has 
always been my friend. At my invitation, 
he came to visit me, and — " 

"And you have murdered him," put in 
Raymond. 

" Let me say a few words in regard to 
my accuser," said Tillman. 

" Do not hear him," cried Raymond. 

"Go on, go on! " yelled the crowd. 

" I will," said Tillman. "This man was 
my father's confidential secretary. I did 
not like him, for he has a repulsive face, 
but 1 made an effort to overcome my preju- 
dice. Why he has become so bitter an 
enemy to me and my family I cannot tell. 
Surely, my father would never justify him 
in this persecution." 

Raymond pushed forward and said: 

"Those here may believe your story, but 
until you can disprove your deeds of last 
night, you must still stand convicted as the 
assassin of the Reverend Joseph More- 
land." 

" Come with' me to the vessel, friends," 
continued Tillman. " There we will view 
the dead body." 

Raymond offered no resistance. 

In a short time the party reached the 
vessel's deck. The accuser of Tillman 
started back in horror. Seated in an easy 
chair, in the sun's warm rays, was an 
aged and wounded man — still alive, and 
recovering. 

Raymond attempted to escape from the 
vessel, but he was detained. Then Tillman 
asked of his old friend: 
• "Mr. Moreland, could you recognize the 
face of the man who attempted to murder 
vou last night? " 

" I could, my old friend," was the reply. 

"Did I do it?" 

"No— oh, no!" 

Tillman turned to the crowd and said: 
"Let no man leave this craft until every 
one has passed before this wounded man! " 

None appeared to shrink — not even Ray- 
mond. One after another passed in front 
of Mr. Moreland, and, at length, Raymond 
came by. His lips quivered slightly, and 
he averted his eyes, but the old man grasped 
him by the arm and cried: 
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" This is the man '. " 

■Raymond was placed in irons, and im- 
portant papers found upon him which had 
been taken from the supposed murdered 
man. Pierre Montrosa had brought the 
word to Tillman that Moreland still lived. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Why He Was Exiled. 

"TS that villain. Raymond, in irons?" 
asked Mr. Moreland. 
"He is," returned Tillman, kneeling by 
his side. Blanche and her little ones were 
near. 

"If I could be merciful," continued the 
old man, " I should say, let him go, and he 
would never be happy; but — " 

"The law must grasp him." 

" Yes. Let the wretch be punished as 
he deserves." 

" This shall be done ; but have you 
strength now to tell me of my own affairs, 
and why Raymond has become such a bitter 
foe to me and my family ? " 

Mr. Moreland began, while many aside 
from those especially interested crowded 
around to hear his words. Three years 
before Tillman and his wife had been pas- 
sengers on that same vessel. Several of the 
sailors had afterward vftited him at his 
cottage home, and among the number was 
Pierre Montrosa. 

Herman Tillman was really George Clif- 
ford. He had changed his name, fearing 
his father's wrath when he married. Now 
that the inhabitants of Copper-Clad Island 
knew the truth, he would keep it a secret 
no longer. 

George Clifford — as we shall know him 
from this on — had been accused of murder. 
After his pretended discovery of the old 
man, in the last agonies of death, as Ray- 
mond supposed, he hastened to the vessel 
and told hi.- story, implicating an innocent 
man. Believing his victim dead, he pro- 
ceeded to mingle with the inhabitants of 
the island and circulate the same story, 
urging them to take immediate vengeance 
on the assassin. 

His object in murdering the old man was 
apparent. He was aware of the fact, or 
believed such to be the case, that Mr. More- 
land had quite a sum of money in his pos- 
session, which he was bringing to young 
Clifford. He also knew that More- 
land had certain documents about him 



which would be of advantage to himself. 
Besides, the old minister who had solem- 
nized the marriage of Clifford and Blanche 
had made frequent visits to the young peo- 
ple in their exile, and would prove a friend 
to Clifford, and, perhaps, foil his plan. 

All these circumstances rendered his re- 
moval desirable to Raymond. 

Why did Raymond seek the death of 
George Clifford? 

This conversation took place upon the 
vessel's deck. 

An anxious expression rested upon Clif- 
ford's face, as he knelt by the side of his 
friend. Mr. Moreland began: 

" Your father loves you, my boy — " 

"Thank God!" exclaimed Clifford. 

" Don't raise your hopes too high." 

" My f adier will forgive me ? " 

"No — he is inexorable." 

" Then what have I to hope for ? " 

" For a long time I have believed that 
your father would relent. One week ago 
I visited him. He did not appear in the 
best of humor, and he would not listen to 
me. I spoke of your daughters, but he did 
not soften. I pleaded hard, and finally 
touched his heart. ^Turning to me, he said: 

" ' Never will I acknowledge my son and 
his plebeian wife. When she is dead, tell 
him to come to me.' " 

Blanche groaned, as she bowed her head 
on her husband's bosom. 

" Do you consider that my father's heart 
was really touched ? " asked Clifford. 

" You did not hear me through, boy." 

" Go on — I will listen patiently." 

" I told your father that you would never 
part with your wife while she lived, and 
I did >not for a moment believe that you 
would ever return to the paternal roof, un- 
less the memory of that wife was respected 
and honored after she was dead." 

"You spoke truly." 
" " Can you imagine what your father's 
answer was ? " 

" ' Let him starve,' I suppose." 

"You wrong him, boy." 

" I do not wish tQ do so. But what was 
his reply? " 

" It was his reply and his action which 
nearly cost both you and myself our lives." 

" Pray, explain." 

" He said that if you would not leave 
your wife, he would only settle upon you 
the sum of five hundred pounds a year. 
He wants you to go to America, and never 
bring further disgrace upon his name." 
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"Very kind." 

"Then he spoke tenderly of your chil- 
dren." 

"What of them?" 

"He considers the sum he settled upon 
you, augmented by your own exertions, as 
amply . sufficient for the support of your 
family. Should your wife die, you can 
return to London with the children. Should 
you die, leaving them only their mother, 
_ he does not consider the five hundred as 
sufficient for their support and education, 
and the amount will be increased to one 
thousand pounds." 

"That is, indeed, kind of him." 

" Raymond was present while your father 
was speaking, and saw me receive two thou- 
sand pounds to be conveyed to you. Then 
your father named that villain as the guard- 
ian of your children and the controller of 
their yearly income, in the event of your 
death." 

"It is plain now why he sought my life." 

"But you do not understand his motive 
in trying to murder me ? " 

" Certainly. In the first place, he cov- 
eted the money you had in your possession. 
In the next place, he knew that your friend- , 
ship for my family would cause you to look 
into matters, and that he would be detected." 

"That is plain. But now tell me, my 
boy, what plans have you? " 

"You tell me that my father has sent me 
two thousand pounds? " 

"Yes." 

" Did not Raymond take it from vou last 
night?" 

"He did, but it has been recovered." 

"My father suggested that I should go 
to America?" 
' "He did." 

"I will go. At first thought, it seems 
hard to leave here, but I shall find friends 
in that country. My small capital will en- 
able me to commence a modest business." 

"When will you sail?" 

"At once. To-morrow I will leave for 
Southampton. The first vessel sailing 
from thence shall carrv me and mv family 
to New York." 

CHAPTER V. 
The Disappearance. 

A WEEK later, George Clifford, his 
wife, and two little daughters, stood 
upon the deck of the Tempest, watching 



the shores of England, as they were re- 
ceding from view. The last farewell word 
had been spoken. The embarkation had 
taken place quietly at Southampton. But 
two friends were there to say good-by — old 
Mr. Moreland and Pierre Montrosa. 

"I'll see you in America, before long!" 
said Pierre as the ship cast off her moor- 
ings. When they were fairly started the 
wife said: 

" George, why did you start and tremble 
as that aged gentleman upon the wharf 
came into view, waved his handkerchief 
and then so suddenly disappeared ? " 

" It was my father." 

" And he would not come and grasp your 
hand or speak one encouraging word?" 

" So it seems. But he shall be proud -of 
me yet. 

"There are few in this world who have 
not cause for sorrow, and ours may really 
be less than many who seem more happy. 
If I should speak just as I think, I would 
say that I am at this moment far happier 
than my father, with all his wealth and 
his title. I cannot say that I have much 
to reproach myself .with, and I know that 
he will not feel the same, when lie serious- 
ly considers his attitude toward me." 

"Do not be too harsh, dear George. 
Your father has not cast you from his heart, 
for he has made ample provision for our 
support." 

" Blanche, you are my wife, and you 
must know that you are all the world to me. 
Were you a countess, and the possessor of 
great wealth, and I but a poor titleless man, 
would you have loved me the same as 
now ? " 

" You know, George, it is only bne week 
since I first learned that you were anything 
but a poor titleless man." 

"True. But had it been as I suggest, 
would you have loved me?" 

"As dearly as now." 

"I believe it." 

The next morning broke clear and beau- 
tiful. Thus several days passed. They 
were nearing the shore of New York, and 
every one was high in anticipation of a 
safe arrival. 

But as night was coming on, the sky be- 
came overcast with clouds. No one ex- 
pected much trouble. A terrible storm 
broke over the ship. In a short time the 
heavens were ablaze, and the bellowing of 
the elements was terrific. 

Yet no one appeared to be alarmed. 
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Suddenly there was a terrible crash and the 
mainmast came down upon the deck. Im- 
mediately there was great confusion. Soon 
the Cry was raised that the straining of the 
ship had opened a seam in her bottom, and 
that she was leaking badly. 

All hands were called to the pumps; hut 
the utmost efforts were unavailing; and the 
vessel was fast settling. 

Then a new terror presented itself 
Flames began to issue through the hatch- 
way. The lightning had ignited a portion 
of the cargo. Destruction was inevitable. 

(To be co 



Rockets were thrown into the air, but no 
answering signals came. 

"Man the life-boats!" shouted the cap- 
tain. 

"Where is my husband?" asked 
Blanche, as she came on deck. He was 
not to be found. He had been seen stand- 
ing by the bulwarks but a moment before 
the doomed vessel was struck! His name 
was called in vain ! The wild wailing of 
the distracted wife received no response 
from him. For a moment her strength ap- 
peared to fail. 

ntinued.) 



ELECTRIGITY IN GAR VENTILATION. 

\ 

From a paper by B. W. Stowe, read before the Railway Electrical Engineers 



VENTILATION, one of the two effects sought 
in the employment of electrical equipment 
on railway cars, implies the removal of foul and 
stagnant air -from passenger-coaches. Such air 
for our purpose shall include not only such ele- 
ments as may be detected by the sense of smell, 
but of microscopic organisms, including disease 
germs. 

Dust and suspended matter may be made up of 
spores, seeds, pollen, hair cellular tissue, epider- 
mal cells, and other animal substances. These 
various impurities, mingled with carbon dioxide 
and watery vapor, products of combustion, are 
what gives to a room that odor which is so notice- 
able to one coming in from the outside, and ren- 
ders the atmosphere close and oppressive. 

Few of us realize that the air we breathe is so 
laden with impurities. It is perhaps best that 
we remain in ignorance of the fact that even coun- 
try air contains on an average 200 dust particles 
per cubic centimeter, and that in city air carries 
as high as 150.000 particles. Records are extant 
which the air in tenement-houses reveals 1,000,000 
particles per cubic centimeter. 

Now, to most of us, it matters not whether the 
air wc breathe is rated in terms of the dust in 
suspension or the carbon-dioxide content. En- 
dowed with tile sense of smell, we are made con- 
scious of abnormal conditions in the air we 
breathe: can easily distinguish between good and 
bad odors. By a feeling of oppression and lassi- 
tude, ofttimes accompanied by headache and 
drowsiness, we are to understand that the per cent 
of carbon dioxide gas in the atmosphere has 
reached a dangerous point. 

The evidences of impure air in a room are re- 



vealed in many ways. It is not possible to detect 
the presence of disease germs, however, and we 
can only accept the assumption that if we are 
conscious of impurities in the air we breathe, 
germs are undoubtedly present. It then behooves 
us to consider not the question of infection, but 
how best to insure a supply of pure air in propor- 
tion to the rate at which it becomes vitiated. 

Our modern passenger-coaches, otherwise 
known as " general service cars," seat approxi- 
mately eighty people. Each adult and normal per- 
son requires about 3,000 cubic feet of air per hour. 
Medical authorities prescribe a clear space of 
about 600 cubic feet per adult in order to insure 
an adequate supply of air. 

Cars of the above classification contain about 
4,800 cubic feet of space, and calculating the cubic 
feet of air required by eighty persons as 240,000, 
it is evident that the ideal ventilation of a 
modern day coach would be accomplished only by 
some means whereby the en-tire air content would 
be changed fifty times per hour or nearly once 
every minute. 

Furthermore, if we care to continue our search 
for^the ideal and in the light of medical require- 
ments, we will find in order to vouchsafe to each 
occupant of such cars his allotment of 600 cubic 
feet of space, that the capacity of each Gar would 
be limited to eight passengers. But such con- 
siderations have no place in modern railroad prac- 
tice. Indeed, the traveling public demands no 
very strict observance of the laws of health, if 
such laws arc to be interpreted as above. The 
foregoing analysis is of value only in showing 
how far short of nature's requirements does mod- 
ern practice obtain. 



Despatching Trains 
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by Tele 



BY JOHN C. THOMSON. 



IN the July number of The Railroad Man's Magazine, we reprinted a short 
item from an eminent contemporary, The Railway and Engineering Review, 
which stated in part : " One of the most important innovations which has 
taken place in the history of railroading is that being put into effect now by 
many of the railroads throughout the country, namely, a new method of des- 
patching trains. The telephone is gradually replacing the telegraph for this 
service on many of the big railroad systems in the United States." 

This item, which we published only as an interesting bit of news — and it is 
our province, truly, to record for the benefit of our readers all important mat- 
ters relating to railroad service — brought forth a storm of abuse from tele- 
graph operators in all parts of the country. These writers claimed that the 
item was false, that the telephone was installed to take the place of the telegraph 
for sinister motives only, and we were blamed for publishing '* trash." 

Fearing that we might be in the wrong, we commissioned an absolutely 
unbiased writer to fully investigate the matter. The facts of his investigation 
are set forth in this article. The authorities which Mr. Thomson plentifully 
quotes are men whose statements cannot be doubted. 

At any rate, we beg to inform the great army of telegraph operators that 
if they fear that the telephone will eventually obliterate them — the}', alone, 
hold this view. The telephone will have its place in train despatching for many 
good reasons ; but it will no more displace the telegraph than — as the mail clerks 
declared forty years ago when the telegraph came into being — the United States 
mail would go out of existence. 



Why the Telephone Has Replaced the Telegraph for the Despatching of 
Trains on Fifty-Five American Railroads, Exceeding 29,000 Miles. 
The Opinions of Experts on this New Departure. 




vITHIN the past three 
years the telephone has 
replaced the telegraph 
for tram - despatching 
and other purposes on 
over fifty-five American 
railroads, whose comhined mileage exceeds 
29,000 miles. The movement seems to be 
growing rapidly; so much so, in fact, that 
many railroad men predict that the tele- 



phone will eventually replace the telegraph. 
This prediction, however, is disputed by 
many telegraph operators. But the rail- 
roads declare that the telephone is coming 
into service with more speed than was first 
imagined. 

The Western Electric Company, which 
has installed over ninety - three per cent 
of all the railroad telephones — especially 
those used for despatching — gives the three 
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following reasons for the rapid introduction 
of die telephone: 

First, and most important, was the enact- 
ment of State and Federal laws limiting the 
■working day of railroad employees transmit- 
ting or receiving orders pertaining to the 
movement of trains, to nine hours. 

The second reason, which is directly de- 
pendent upon the first, was the inability of 
the railroads to obtain the additional num- 
ber of telegraph operators which were re- 
quired under the provisions of the new laws. 
It was estimated that fifteen thousand addi- 
tional operators would be required to main- 
tain service in the same fashion in 1907, after 
the new laws went into effect. The increased 
expense occasioned by the employment of 
these additional operators was estimated at 
approximately ten million dollars per year. 

A third reason for the introduction of the 
telephone is the decreased efficiency of the 
average railway and commercial telegraph 
operator. There is a very general complaint 
among the railroads to-day regarding this par- 
ticular point, and many of them welcome the 
telephone for the sole reason that it renders 
them independent of the telegrapher. What 
has occasioned this it is not easy to say, but 
there is a strong tendency to lay this de- 
creased efficiency to the attitude of the tele- 
graphers' organization toward the student 
operator. It is a fact, too, that the limits 
which these organizations have placed on stu- 
dent operators was directly responsible for 
the lack of available men when they were 
needed. 

The above reasons may or may not be so, 
and are much in dispute, especially as the 
telegraph operators practically deny all 
three of them. 

A fourth reason advanced by the rail- 
roads in general, and vigorously denied by 
the telegraphers, is that the use of the tele- 
phone in despatching means greater safety. 
For instance, in May, 1909, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, before a meeting of telegraphers, 
President Perham of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers read a paper, attacking the 
use of the telephone for railroad work, and 
train-despatching in particular. In answer 
to this. C. H. Gaunt, assistant general man- 
ager and superintendent of telegraph for the 
Santa Fe, Says in a letter: 

The Santa Fe's Claims. 

Telephone despatching has been in no way ' 
responsible for any accident in any territory 
so equipped. I may add further thai in no 
instance have we gone back to the telegraph 
despatching after once starting the telephone 



circuit, except, of course, temporarily, for 
very short periods of time during wire trou- 
bles on the telephone pair. 

In an article in the Railroad Age-Gazette, 
" Telephone Train - Despatching on the 
Santa Fe," it is claimed that: — 

The telephonic transmission of the line of 
the greatest length, Fresno to San Francisco 
and branches, 203.1 miles, with 32 stations 
bridged across the line, leaves practically 
nothing to be desired, either in volume of 
- sound or clearness of articulation. The line 
failures, by superior construction, have been 
reduced to a minimum, and the curious fact 
has developed that during heavy fogs in the 
San Francisco Bay vicinity it is possible suc- 
cessfully to operate the telephone circuits 
after line-escapes, due to moisttire, have ren- 
dered the telegraph wires partially inopera- 
tive. \ ~ 

The Santa Fe now has over 2,000 miles 
of road under telephone instead of tele- 
graph, and are constantly adding to the new 
service. 

Some railroads, in fact, even advertise 
in the daily papers that the use of the tele- 
phone for train - handling is a factor of 
safety and bid for passengers on this basis. 
The Lehigh Valley, for instance, has it: 

Safety, speed, and comfort. The telephone 
superseding the telegraph. A perfect sys- 
tem made even more perfect, irrespective of 
expense, by the gradual introduction of the 
telephone in place of the telegraph for train- 
despatching. 

A Time Saver. 

The following letter sums up as com- 
pactly as is verbally practical the views of 
Chief Despatcher H. McPhee, of the Santa 
Fe. It is dated April 3, 1909: 

I attach herewith letters from Night Chief 
Despatcher Messick and Despatchcrs Baker, 
Lindsey, Moore, and Extra Despatcher Pat- 
terson, who have handled trains by telephone. 
You will notice that they all agree that the 
method of handling trains by telephone is vast- 
ly superior to the old method of handling 
them by telegraph. 

( 1 ) The telephone has done away entirely 
with the loss and waste of train-despatchers' 
lime calling operators, Which time can now be 
put to good advantage in keeping up the 
train-sheet, calculating ahead, and tends to 
better handling of train movement from the 
fact that the train-despatcher has more time 
at his disposal in which to arrange for the 
meeting and passing points. This feature 
also secures to the despatcher the placing of 
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the orders to the trains at the time he origi- 
nally outlines and figured on by him. Under 
the old method or plan, if for any reason it 
would be necessary for a despatcher to spend 
ten, fifteen, or more minutes endeavoring to 
raise some certain office, the despatcher of a 
necessity would be crowded for valuable time, 
which would always result in bringing him 
'face to face with a congestion of train orders 
to handle;, in other words, the despatcher 
would want to issue two or three orders at the 
same time on account of his work being de- 
layed by failure to raise an operator. So far 
the experience with the telephone has shown 
that this feature has been eliminated. 

(2) I believe that there is no argument be- 
tween the two methods' as to safety. The 
telephone is perfectly clear and reliable, and 
with the instructions pertaining to the han- 
dling of train orders and checking, there 
should be no loophole for an error, and in 
case one might be made there is no reason 
why it should not be mor: easily detected 
than with the telegraph. 

No claim is being made that the actual 
transmission and repeating of train orders is 
being handled quicker on the telephone than 
by telegraph, but the officers to which the 
orders are to be sent or handled are assem- 
bled without loss of time, which is a decided 
advantage over the telegraph. 

For Trick Despatchers. 

There is one feature of the handling of train 
orders under the telephone that should recom- 
mend itself to every trick despatcher, as well as 
the railroad company, and that is that the 
train-despatcher now places in his record- 
book a copy of the order as he transmits it 
instead of waiting for the first station to re- 
peat it and take chances of his memory veri- 
fying the order as being the same as was sent 
by him. 

(3) Under the old method, when a train- 
despatcher would have a great number of 
orders to issue and repeat, " OS " reports or 
time of trains at stations would be neglected, 
and a great deal of delay would ensue rais- 
ing offices and requesting this information. 
With the telephone you can get this informa- 
tion as quickly as the selector will ring up. . 

(4) Under the telegraph system it was for- 
merly quite a task to secure within a reason- 
able length of time any satisfactory informa- 
tion in case of derailment or other trouble. 
With the telephone the entire situation is cov- 
ered in_ a few moments' time by getting the 
conductor or party who would be in touch 
with the situation, to advise just what this 
might be. Any point that would not be cov- 
ered could be requested, while under the old 
method message after message used to be sent 
before results could be obtained. 



The advantages of train-despatching by 
telephone are too numerous to enumerate, and 
despatchers feel that we would be going 
"back to the light of other days" if we had 
to go back to transmitting our orders by tele- 
graph. The despatchers are getting hearty 
cooperation from all operators and agents, 
and we arc having success with the system. 
There has been, of course, some wire troubles 
and minor defects, all of which have been 
eliminated, and at the present time I would 
say that the telephone is working as per- 
fectly in its way as did the old telegraph in- 
struments, and have' no doubt that if the im- 
provement will be as marked in the future-as 
it has been in the past two months, the sys- 
tem will be entirely perfect in a very short 
time. H. McPhee, 

Chief Despatcher. 

H. C. Roehrig, another Santa Fe des- 
patcher, in a signed letter to his chief des- 
patchers, says that the most important ad- 
vantage is the calling of operators who may 
be outside working local trains or handling 
freight in the freight-house, which is almost 
impossible by telegraph. Operators respond 
quickly and act quickly in giving instruc- 
tions. 

There are no student operators, as -some 
of our weakest men, telegraphically speak- 
ing, are strong on the phone. Ability to 
converse directly with the conductor or en- 
gineer when desired. The making of a 
record of messages while sending them. In 
conversation the phone is much faster than 
the telegraph. 

Tell of Reduced Strain. 

W. R. Harkness, of the Western Electric 
Company, in a paper read before the St. 
Louis Railway Club, said that it will be 
.contended by many that the telegraph oper- 
ator does his work unconsciously, and is, 
therefore, not subject to a mental strain. 
But the despatchers and operators who have 
been using the telephone for despatching 
work in nearly every case speak of reduced 
strain. 

"They can do the same amount of work 
by telephone in one-half the time formerly 
required. The abandonment of the tele- 
graph-key for calling the stations has been 
a great physical relief to the despatchers, 
and the operators have been relieved of all 
calling of the despatcher. 

" The stations answer the signal given by 
the selector-bell much more promptly than 
they do the sounder. The fact that the 
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noise of the telegraph instruments is re- 
moved will also have an effect upon the 
work of the despatchers and operators. 

" The calling of stations by the des- 
patcher while conversation is being carried 
on with other stations saves time. There is 
greater accuracy in transmitting orders by 
telephone, as the despatcher writes down 
each word as it is spoken instead of sending 
it from memory by telegraph. 

" The improved line construction and 
telephone -apparatus available to-day is far 
superior to that used even five years ago. 
It has been stated that all voices are not 
transmitted equally well by telephone. 

"This is true; but trouble from this 
cause is seldom experienced, and it will be 
possible to obtain employees with suitable 
voices easier than it is to get employees who 
can send good Morse. 

" The telegraph operator is subject to 
paralysis of the arm. There is not such 
effect or any other physical trouble caused 
by the continual use of the telephone, and 
its introduction enables many telegraph op- 
erators already affected with paralysis, but 
otherwise efficient employees, to continue to 
cany on their work in a satisfactory manner. 

Better for Oprs. 

" The despatchers and the operators have 
become better acquainted since using the 
telephone, and this has resulted in closer co- 
operation in the performance of their work. 
The fact that they are talking with each 
other seems to have eliminated the caustic 
remarks and comments so frequently sent 
by telegraph. 

"The remark of the despatcher after 
using the telephone for several months to 
the effect that he 1 had not been mad once 
since using the telephone ' is well worth re- 
peating, as it indicates an improved condi- 
tion. By equipping trains with portable 
telephone sets the despatcher may be reached 
from any point between stations in case of 
break-down." 

Mr. Harkness, in speaking of some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the tele- 
phone, as compared with the telegraph, has 
said : " The telephone messages are handled 
at less expense than by telegraph. The 
telephone operators handle as high as four 
hundred and fifty messages a day, and this 
could be increased if the line were not used 
?o much for conversations. 

" For train-despatching service due con- 



sideration must be given to the length of the 
line, the kind and size of wire, the number 
of stations connected to the line, the kind of 
telephone, transmitter, receiver, induction- 
coil and circuit, together with the kind and 
amount of current supplied," says Mr. 
Harkness. " The number of stations con- 
nected to lines now in service varies from 
ten to forty-four. 

" In regular commercial telephone service 
there are usually but two people talking or 
listening on the line at the same time, while 
in despatching service it is customary to 
have from three to five operators in addi- 
tion to the despatcher, all connected to the 
line at the same time, and in addition an 
unknown number of other stations listen- 
ing to their conversation. 

There Is No Standard. 

"Various methods of rendering efficient 
service under these severe conditions have 
been proposed and tried. Some have at- 
tempted to equalize the telephonic current 
passing through the receivers at the various 
stations, others have increased the volume 
of transmission, and still others by a com- 
bination of the two have attempted to se- 
cure more satisfactory results."' 

"In some cases increased volume of 
transmission has been accomplished at an 
increase in battery consumption and a de- 
crease in clearness of articulation. In 
others the vcJume of transmission has been 
decreased to obtain clearer articulation. 

"The great difficulty is that there is no 
standard. No two users of a' telephone will 
agree as to the relative volume of articula- 
tion obtained on two different circuits. 
Even with skilled observers, differences in 
volume of transmission are often taken for 
differences in quality of articulation and 
vice versa, or the amount of difference when 
judged in per cent will vary within a wide 
range. A comparison pi a laboratory stand- 
ard and a working line is a physical im- 
possibility if the tests are to be made by the 
same parties and under the same conditions. 

Will Not Supersede Telegraphy. 

" Comparisons made by obse/ving the 
service on one line, and then several days 
later observing the service on the same or 
different line cannot be considered fair. 
Further, changes in atmospheric or physical 
conditions may occur in an instant." 
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Mr. Harkness estimates the cost of equip- 
ping a railroad with telephones at about one 
hundred dollars per mile. 

G. W. Dailey, superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Chicago and Northwestern, in 
the Railroad Age-Gazette for October 9, 
1908, contributes a long article, in which 
he gives minute details of the experience of 
his road with the telephone. Although Mr. 
Dailey reports very favorably of the tele- 
phone for railroad work, he says that " there 
is an erroneous impression that the telephone 
may soon supersede and replace the tele- 
graph entirely. This will not happen in 
your time or mine. On the two districts 
equipped, while we are using the telephone 
for train-movement business, we have re- 
tained the telegraph for ordinary messages 
and commercial business." 

For years the telephone has filled a minor 
but nevertheless important place in the 
communication system of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, as well as other roads. Its 
principal uses in the past have been in 
connecting up outlying switches with the 
telegraph offices, small stations with the 
telegraph stations, connecting roundhouses 
and coal-sheds, and in the larger yards 
connecting various switch-shanties, scales, 
ice-houses, and roundhouses with the yard- 
master's office. The Chicago terminal has 
been a good illustration of the service. 

This yard system has proved of untold 
value in handling the terminal business, 
and could not now be dispensed with. The 
same system on a smaller scale has been in 
use in Clinton, Boone, and other yards of 
the - Chicago and Northwestern for several 
years. 

The Errors Are Few. 

Many important instructions are issued 
by the Chicago and Northwestern opera- 
tors, and hundreds of car numbers and ini- 
tials are handled over these yard telephone 
lines every day. The errors and misunder- 
standings have been so few, and the opera- 
tion of these yard lines so successful, that it 
had quite a bearing on the proposed ex- 
tending of the telephone on that road. 

It also served to demonstrate the supe- 
riority of the telephone, due to its greater 
speed and flexibility, as well as to the fact 
that any yardmaster, yard-clerk, or ordi- 
nary employee can use it to equal advan- 
tage and does not have to look for a teleg- 
rapher to do his talking for him. 

In handling train-orders by telephone 
7 R R 



on the Chicago and Northwestern, all rules 
and regulations governing train movements 
remain the same as under the telegraph. 
No rules or practises have been changed. 

The orders as delivered to conductors 
and engineers are just the same in form, 
appearance, and every particular as they 
have been, and are handled exactly the 
same as heretofore. In issuing a train- 
order, the despatcher, after calling the sta- 
tions he wants, proceeds with his order in 
the same form and formula as if by tele- 
graph. 

The names of all stations, conductors, 
train and engine numbers, and the time are 
first pronounced plainly, then spelled out 
letter by letter and the figures duplicated, 
naming each figure separately. 

When speaking the order, the despatcher 
i.- writing it in his record-book, which is 
considered quite a material safeguard 
over the telegraph practise. 

Type of Telephone Orders. 

When he has finished speaking and wri- 
ting, he is ready for the repeating by the 
operators. This reduces his speed of con- 
versation to his own ability to write it 
down, and also gages the speed for the re- 
ceiving operator out on the line, and does 
not unnecessarily hurry him. The oper- 
ators repeat the orders back to the des- 
patcher in the same way, giving the "X" 
acknowledgment, as heretofore. 

All operators listen to each other, there- 
by checking each other. The despatcher 
underscores each word and figure in his 
record-book as it is being repeated by each 
operator. 

Following are two illustrations of tele- 
phone orders. The hyphenated words and 
figures are spelled out letter by letter. The 
orders as delivered do not show these spa- 
cings or brackets, which are merely used 
for this illustration: 

Example I. 

Order No. 49. 
To C. and E. No. F-i-f-t-y F-i-v-e (Five 
Five) : 

Extra- E-I-e-v-e-n S-i-x-Uy S-i-x (Dou- 
ble One Double Six) and No. F-i-f-t-y 
F-i-v-e (Five Five) Engine S-e-v-e-n 
(Seven) J-o-n-e-s will meet at Bombay 
(B-o-m-b-a-y) instead of at Bangor (B-a-n- 
g-o-r) . 

Example II. 
No. T-w-e-n-t-y T-w-o (Double Two) 
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Engine S-e-v-e-n-t-y S-e-v-e-n (Double 
Seven) S-m-i-t-h will meet No. T-h-i-r-t-y 
F-i-v-e (Three Five) J-o-n-e-S at Bangor 
(B-a-n-g-o-r). 

In reporting trains to a despatcher, it is 
claimed that no calling is necessary — 
operators merely take receiver off the hook, 
speak the name of their station, and go 
ahead with their business; the despatcher, 
being cut in continuously, hears them, 
gives his acknowledgment, and the trans- 
action is completed. 

Quicker Handling Claimed. 

The despatcher writes his order in his 
record-book as he speaks it, and so is all 
read} - for die repeat when he is through 
speaking. The operators can then talk it 
back to him as fast as they can do so dis- 
tinctly and plainly. 

It is claimed that, counting the time 
saved in calling and quicker repetitions, 
the result is that orders and "3s" are 
handled about fifty per cent quicker than 
by telegraph. 

This means that the despatcher can dis- 
pose of his work that much faster, has 
more time to figure out movements and 
meeting-points, and can handle a great 
many more trains on his trick and handle 
them more promptly, thereby greatly facil- 
itating train movements. 

Several railroads claim that it further 
places the despatcher in closer touch with 
all the littie details of his daily work, and 
in closer touch with his men out on the 
!ine. 

The Chicago and Northwestern has ob- 
served that there has been a decided im- 
provement in the work and deportment of 
the men out on the line, due to the fact 
that the conversation between the despatch- 
es, operators, and other employees are of 
a much more personal character than when 
obtained by telegraph, resulting in closer 
working relations and more pleasant coop- 
eration. 

Talking vs. Writing. 

It is more as if they were facing each 
other, and they don't feel like indulging 
in some of the choice remarks that used to 
fly over the telegraph wire when some one 
would lose his temper. 

It is human nature not to feel quite so 
brave when one is talking directly to you. 



The Chicago and Northwestern states 
that it has had instances where derailments 
or other accidents have occurred, and, the 
despatcher being able to converse directly 
with the conductor on the ground and the 
conductor being able to explain things in 
his own way, more has been accomplished 
in ten minutes than could have been done 
by telegraph in an hour under the same 
conditions. 

Many a first-class railroad man, like 
many other mortals, can talk better than 
he can write. The telephone permits him 
to talk, while the telegraph forces him to 
write. 

On the Chicago and Northwestern each 
superintendent has a telephone on his desk 
connected with the despatching line. He 
can listen in, or talk with any or all of his 
stations at any time-.- He can himself 
check up any slackness and keep in close 
personal touch with everything, which is 
not otherwise possible, unless the superin- 
tendent is a telegrapher, and this is not 
always the case. . 

There is a worthy and charitable side to 
the telephone in railroading. It has opened 
up an avenue of employment for injured 
railroad men who make first-class block- 
operators or station=agents. 

It should likewise open up a future ave- 
nue for young conductors to become train- 
despatchers should they so desire. There 
are many young conductors who ought to 
make first - class train - despatchers, and 
under telephone operation it would be a 
comparatively easy matter for them to do 
so, as they usually have the necessary ex- 
perience and all the requirements, except 
the ability to telegraph. 

Lightening Burdens. 

The train-despatchers, according to all 
reports that, the writer of this article has 
received, are all enthusiastic over the tele- 
phone, as it lightens their many burdens 
to a considerable extent, and we all know 
they have burdens enough to carry. 

The Chicago and Northwestern states 
that another important feature in the use 
of the telephone for train-despatching is 
the fact that it works as good, if not better, 
in bad or foggy weather. This is just the 
reverse of the telegraph. No instruments 
out of adjustment and no operator break- 
ing in the middle of an order, with a string 
.rjf dots like a Gatling gun, trying to adjust 
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himself. • The telephone remains in adjust- 
ment in any kind of weather; the signal- 
ing apparatus may be affected, but the 
telephone will not be. 
Says Mr. Dailey: 

" The telephone is decidedly a step in 
advance in the method of handling trains. 
More trains can be handled in a given 
time, prompter movements can be made, 
emergencies handled and controlled quicker 
and better, everybody is placed in closer 
touch with each other, and it is just as safe 
as the telegraph, if not safer, for such pur- 
poses. 

" When telegraph orders were first intro- 
duced the first train and engine men hand- 
ling them were afraid of them, and did 
not want to use them. Now we would not 
be without them." 

Although the officials of only a few 
roads have been quoted in this article, 
there are, as has been said before, over 
fifty-five American railroads using the tel- 
ephone for despatching trains over a mile- 
age of 29,000 miles and more. The Santa 
Fe to-day is said to have the largest mile- 
age under telephone, and is rapidly putting 
the whole system under such control. It is 
understood that the whole Harriman sys- 
tem is doing the same thing. 

The Telegraph 's__Uses. 

The Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central have found the telephone so useful 
for despatching that its use .is being extend^ 
ed as rapidly as possible on these great sys- 
tems. In fact, it looks as if despatching 
trains by telephone will in a very few years 
be the universal practise of this country 
and of Canada. 

It will be noted that I say "despatching 
trains by telephone." This does not mean 
that the telegraph is doomed, for there 
Lire many odier uses for the telegraph be- 
sides despatching, and as Mr. Dailey says, 
there is an errcfneous impression that the 
telephone may soon supersede and replace 
the telegraph entirely (but) this will not 
happen in your time or mine." 

Take the Associated Press reports, for 
instance. As any newspaper man knows, 
the telegraph is in no danger of being re- 
placed by the telephone in such service, and 
especially by the ordinary commercial tele- 
phone. Any newspaper man who has had 
to take news by telephone or handle it as 
laid down on the desk by telegraph will not 



worry much about the future of the tele- 
graph, or about the telegraph operator's job. 

Train despatching is only a small part 
of communicating by wire and electricity. 
The cheapness and reliability of the tele- 
graph makes it a standby where the tele- 
phone so far is not practical. 

Value of New Things. 

The telephone is to the telegraph, even in 
railroad work, what the electric car is to 
the steam locomotive. The trolley-car has 
not put the locomotive out of business, and 
the telephone cannot put the telegraph out 
of business. ( 

Every change in machinery raises a mis- 
guided protest from the misinformed. It 
was so when the metal plowshares super- 
seded the forked stick down to the time 
Vhen the repeating rifle made the muzzle 
loader useless. 

The introduction of the locomotive has 
increased the demand for horses, the tele- 
graph has increased the demand on the mail 
service, and a telegraph operator worrying 
over the introduction of the telephone in 
railroad work is much like a mail clerk in 
the last century saying good-by to his job 
because of "that new-fangled, dangerous, 
unreliable affair, the telegraph, that no- 
body ever used before." 

The telephone . in railroad despatching, 
according to the reports given to the writer 
by 'various railroads, has the following 
in its favor over telegraphing: 

(1) It is faster by from 25 to 50 per cent. 

(2) It is fully as safe if not safer than 
telegraphing. 

(3) It opens a channel to railroad em- 
ployees, injured in other lines of work who 
without the telephone could not earn a 
living. 

(4) It enables a train to communicate 
with the despatcher from between stations, 
which is an invaluable thing in a wreck. 

(5) It enables any one to send informa- 
tion in an emergency to the despatcher, or 
to take the station agent's place tempora- 
rily; say, in case of sudden sickness at a 
remote point. 

(6) It prevents any combination of men 
from limiting the supply of labor that is 
necessary with which to run a railroad, and 
tends to remove the liability of strikes. 

(7) It is extending the usefulness of a 
great invention, and advances the world 
one more step. 



THAT NIGHT WITH MITZLER 



BY ROBERT FULKBRSON HOFFMAN. 

An Unexpected Demand by the Call-Boy 
and What It Did for a Boomer Fireman. 



MITZLER was drunk— tired, 
nasty, fighting drunk. 
There was no denying 
that; and, on the odier 
h hand., nobody reported it 
to division headquarters. 
Why? There are several reasons, but chief- 
ly two in particular. 

If a homeless man battles his way over a 
hundred-mile division, sweating and blis- 
tering close back of a locomotive fire-door; 
if he doggedly heaves half a car-load of soft 
coal from the tender into the fierce-flaming 
fire-box widi skill and exactness while the 
engine-deck careens drunkenly under his 
tired feet; if his seared eyes search unfail- 
ingly betimes into the blackness of the 
night, that he may not fail to call to his 
watchful mate across the cab " white " 
when the semaphore says " white," or 
"green" when it says "green," or "red" 
when it says commandingly "red"; and if, 
with all this and the multitude of unnamed, 
soul-searing things which fill the moments 
of a heavy run with freight, he is patient, 
even cheerful, he will have won his first 
degree in the freemasonry which is the rail- 
road man's most jealous possession. 

That is one reason why Mitzler was not 
reported. 

The other chief reason is this: When a 
man has done all of these things in a day, 
and done them well, no seasoned man of 
decent instincts will say that it is not 
enough; and, when the sudden demand is 
made for more, no man who rightly bears 
the name goes far aside to bear a tale 
against the man who, for the once, found 
erring, falls a little short. 

This is true, though fellow-feeling must 
not override a rule, and whisky always 
must remain taboo upon the rail. 



Nobody was more bitterly aware of this 
than Mitzler. Whisky had made him a 
boomer and a tramp before he had drifted 
into the clear upper air of Pelaya. Again 
and again he had stood unsteadily gripping 
the hand-railing in front of the call-board 
in some roundhouse of the crowded lines of 
the Middle West and stared shamefacedly 
through bloodshot eyes while his name was 
wiped finally from the board. 

Again and again he had gone out to dwell 
in the gutters and the filth of things until, 
summoning the latent manhood and the 
saving laughter which were in his heart and 
would not yet consent to die, he stood up, 
shook free of the deadly thing, and won 
his insistent way to another berth a little 
farther on, notwithstanding the ominous 
gaps in his " clearance " which would have 
barred a man less prepossessing. 

In one of these reconstructive periods he 
had drifted into the high country beyond 
the great plains. In the summer night that 
brought him to the base of the mountains 
he lay prone upon his back in the bottom 
of an empty coal car, while the wheels 
drummed out their dull, funereal march 
on the lonely bridge across Purgatory 
River. 

The roar of the engine toiling ceaselessly 
at the front came back to him through the 
narrowing gorge. The gurgling waters of 
the river seemed briefly to voice the mute 
accusation of the bright stars above him, 
and the insistent voice of the laboring en- 
gine became a thunderous denunciation of 
his wasted days. 

Mitzler was feeling very much alone and 
ashamed. 

Then, while the train wound slowly up- 
ward through the turnings of the pass, great 
banks of cloud welled up above the moun- 
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tain-tops and slowly blotted out the ac- 
cusing stars; the voice of the babbling river 
was hushed in the distance below, and 
the shouted reproach from the engine was 
dulled and hushed in the depths of the 
gorge, while Mitzler fell into the troubled 
sleep of the outcast on the wing. 

When he awoke late in that summer night 
the train was standing in the dense dark- 
ness of Pelaya yards. Great drops of rain 
were falling on his face and striking dully 
in the coal - dust on the car floor. He 
clambered over the side, made his stum- 
bling way across the network of tracks, 
and presently stood in the middle of the 



way out into the night and toward the low 
rampart of cliff which stands close guard 
above the town. 

When he had gained a sheltered place be- 
neath the beetling rocks he sat down and 
listened to the rumbling of the storm gath- 
ering closer in the mountains. Suddenly 
it broke and fell about his retreat in sheets 
and columns of rain, shot through and 
glaringly illumined by lightning flashes of 
vivid white and nearer gleams of blinding 
flame. 

The mountainside sprang into quick life 
with rills and little hurrying torrents. A 
rattlesnake, drowned out of its den, glided 




'there it -is on the clock, what's the matter?" replied the waiter. 



only lighted room that fronted Pelaya 's 
main street. 

He clutched in the depths of his ragged 
jeans, the last two-bit piece that he pos- 
sessed, and halted waveringly for a mo- 
ment between pungent-smelling bar on the 
one hand and appetizing lunch-counter on 
the other. 

The lure of food prevailed. He fiercely 
thrust the bit of silver on the counter, and 
ate to the limit of its purchasing power. He 
walked to the door and looked across to- 
ward the lights flitting about the round- 
house. He turned back and surveyed his 
grimy and bedraggled appearance in the 
mirror above the bar. Then he took his 

- "V. 



suddenly out upon the dry ledge where 
Mitzler sat. He sprang to his feet, and, as 
it writhed toward him, and before it could 
coil and strike, he kicked it far out from 
the ledge, and saw its yellow, writhing folds 
fall swiftly through a glare of light into the 
depths. 

" That does for you ! " he muttered as he 
sank back upon the rock, shaken with the 
horror of the thing. " This town must have 
heard about me, judgin' by the celebration 
it's puttin' up! 

"That's what I'll do," he declared 
aloud, amid the rumbling of thunders 
among the rocks. H|s eyes followed the 
course of the rattlesnake's flight. " I'll 
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kick loose from the whole boomer business 
and clean up ! " 

He rose with a determined start. He 
pressed out the dents from his battered hat, 
loosed his shoes, and, divesting himself of 
his garments one by one until he stood 
naked, thrashed die grime of many wan- 
derings from them upon the rock walls of 
his shelter. Then he stepped out into the 
torrent of falling rain and completed his 
regeneration before he laid down to sleep 
and await the coming of morning. 

That was die real coming of Mitzler to 
Pelaya. Nobody but himself knew any- 
thing more about diat than they knew about 
the deadly, secret battle which he fought for 
the mastery of himself in the months that 
followed. 

He won steadily from the morning after 
the storm, when he went into the master 
mechanic's office, smiling above the insist- 
ent demands of an empty stomach, and se- 
cured a place on the call-board, until that 
wild-eyed winter night when he came on 
the engine drunk and showed a private 
Pelaya audience a different sort of Mitzler. 

That was the one night when Mitzler 
was undeniably drunk, and, indeed, the 
only time in Pelaya that there was any pos- 
sibility of his being so. Until then he had 
not again touched the stuff which he wanted 
and feared with all his soul. 

It was Christmas Eve, with the sun gone 
down and the keen upper air nipping and 
searing every exposed thing in the early 
darkness. 

The yards were a dirty brown of tram- 
pled snow, and, beyond and above, the spot- 
less white of the vast slopes led steeply, 
dimly dpward to the circling mountain- 
heads. The myriad stars were again hold_- 
ing high conclave, but among their bril- 
liant company there was no accusing eye for 
Mitzler. 

There seemed to him, instead, a sort of 
benediction which found material expres- 
sion in the resonant voice of big Jim Ma- 
halie as they crossed the yards together, 
homeward bound. 

"Once more we fought 'em through the 
hills, eh, Mitzler?" said Mahalie with a 
triumphant glance toward the headless 
train of freight stretching dimly away into 
the night, where they had just left it. 

" Once more," replied Mitzler briefly; 

"Nine hours' fight, with the battle front 
stretched through snow - banks from Del 
Sur to Pelaya and seven hundred tons a 



coming! Any man that wants more than 
that is a glutton. What!" Mahalie ran on 
cheerily. "It's enough, ain't it?" 

"Enough," agreed Mitzler, with an ab- 
stracted smile. 

"Matter, old man?" demanded Maha- 
lie. "Ain't going to turn blue for Christ- 
mas, are you ? Say," he added quickly, as 
he read something of the Tightness of his 
guess in a swift glance at the fireman's 
face, "you're to come up to my house for 
Christmas dinner to-morrow. It's the last 
thing my wife said to me when we started 
out on the run. 

" Come up and help play with the young 
ones. We'll have more fun than you could 
dump out of a cart," he finished while shift- 
ing various mysterious bundles under his 
arms. 

"All right. Much obliged," replied 
Mitzler, with a lonesome sort of laugh. 
" That'll be the finest ever. Guess I'm some 
tired to-night, but you can look for me, 
fresh as spring grass, to-morrow." 

Then Mahalie went his eager homeward 
way. Mitzler, with a quiet " Good night," 
betook himself rather pensively to a lonely 
supper in the only place that always showed 
a welcoming light in any hour of Pelaya's 
darkest night. 

He pushed the door open, and entered, 
responding quietly to a varied greeting. 
He had no mood for companionship. The 
pride of the six months of his regeneration 
had slipped away for the moment. He had 
come suddenly to that partial collapse of 
spirit which sometimes falls upon an over- 
wearied man who permits himself to look 
backward to a somber past. 

He was, at heart, again the derelict, the 
friendless outcast, the bleak loneliness of 
whose condition stood forth within himself 
only the more clearly because of the at- 
tempted good cheer of Mahalie's making 
and the good-fellowship around him. 

He observed all of the unwritten niceties 
of the place quite exactly by hanging his 
cap upon a hook in the wall and placing his 
rolled overalls under the chair when he seat- 
ed himself at a table apart from the hila- 
rious group at the bar and the quieter line 
at the lunch-counter. 

He ate heartily of the substantial meal 
which was served him, glancing furtively 
now and then toward the glistening array 
of bottles back of the bar, which in the 
months past he had taken a savage joy in 
regarding as beaten foes. 
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He gulped the last of his muddy coffee, 
and groped aimlessly with one hand under 
his chair in search of his bundled overalls. 
Then he suddenly loosed his hold of them 
and sat bolt upright. 

" What does it matter ? " he ground out 
through his clenched teeth. "There ain't 
a soul north of Georgia nor west of die 




of Bourbon. Hurry ! " he ordered, with a 
blaze of light in his eyes which admitted of 
no denial. 

When it had come — when Jose, over- 
friendly, had volunteered his glib admoni- 
tion of, " Go to it, bo — there ain't a head- 
ache in a bar'l of it!" Mitzler poured a 
measure of it in a glass and held it gloat- 
ingly to the light. 

He reveled in the golden 
gleam of its amber fire, and 
set it down and poured an 
added depth before he raised 
it hungrily to his lips. 

He drained it at a gulp, 
and poured again and drank. 
Then he seized his bundle, 
paid his score, and strode to 



"sign right here 
under ' coon 1 

CONNOR." * 

Missouri that cares 
a peck of Chilli- 
cothe gravel wheth- 
er I'm corned or 
sober ! I'll take 
one, and go to bed ! 

" Say!" he called 
imperatively to a 
passing waiter. 

But w hen the 
man lined up be- 
side him with his 
hand dropped fa- 
miliarly upon his 
shoulder, Mitzler 
only reached again 
toward his overalls, 
and asked lamely: 

"What time is it?" 

" There it is on the clock. What's the 
matter? Watch stopped?" replied the 
waiter as he hurried away with a grin. 

The odor of mixed drinks swirled about 
Mitzler in the wake of the waiter's hurried 
going. The shining array of bottles glis- 
tened invitingly, and the musical tinkle of 
glasses mingled with many-keyed laughter 
dose at hand. 

He thrust the bundle back to its place 
beneath his chair, and called again: 

" Jose ! Bring me an unbroken bottle 




the door, with no word of greeting or fare- 
well to any who passed. 

He swung the door wide, and bumped 
full into die call-boy's swinging lantern. 

"Whoap!" exclaimed the boy. "You're 
called. Sign right here under ' Coon ' Con-' 
nor. You're goin' with him on extra 939, 
west!" 

" Yes, I am ! " rejoined Mitzler, staring 
blankly. " Get out ! " he added, roughly 
shoving the boy aside. "I'm just in. I'm 
going to bed." 

"Sign," snarled the call-boy, lunging 
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back with bis book. "You got to sign or 
git turned in. What's the use hollering?" 

'• Shut the door ! " yelled somebody as the 
icy blast smote the revelers at the bar. 
"D"ve think it"s summer?" 

Mitzler signed, and turned his face to the 
stead} - , bitter wind that swept across the 
tracks, while the clear, sleepless stars 
blinked gravely on his halting footsteps 
tli rough the yards. 

"Coon" Connor, engineer, had two hob- 
bies, and he was there with both of them 
when Mitzler arrived at the engine, already 
coupled to its train. 

First, he wore, from October to May, a 
close-fitting skull-cap of yellow-gray sable, 
which rumor avowed had been made by 
himself from some old furs of his wife's. 
Coon never made any declaration about it, 
except that it brought him luck. He would 
run a minute late leaving any station to tell 
that. 

Second, he believed that sheep's tallow 
was a sure cure for hot pins, and he re- 
ligiously carried a carefully wrapped pound 
of it to and from the engine. 




"YOU SURE DO WIN IP I CAN HELP YOU." 



He was stowing the sheep's tallow ex- 
actly in the right place in the tender tool- 
box when Mitzler climbed up the gangway. 
When he had fixed it to his satisfaction, he 
drew his sable cap down more deeply over 
his ears, and essayed to be cheerful. But 
Mitzler would not have it so. 

"So you're the engineer, eh?" he de- 
manded. "Great big engineer!" 

" Sure," replied Connor cheerfully. 
"Why wouldn't I be?" 

"Well, le'me_have a look at this 'gine. I 
want to put her in my pocket," sneered 
Mitzler. "Don't get in the way, fellow; 
I'm goin' to put some of a fire in this ma- 
chine. Just watch me ! " 

Connor watched him for the space of 
three pulse-beats, and understood. It was 
becoming rare, but he had seen a man 
quickly turn drunk on a short call in the 
high country. 

He knew the signs, and therefore dropped 
down and went quietly about his oiling. 

In a little while the whistle sent its start- 
ing call screeching and rasping up among 
the ice-locked peaks, and they were away 

for the long bat- 
tle with the hills 
on the weary way 
of Mitzler's recent 
coming. Sullenly, 
but well, he fought 
his fight with the 
fire, and patient- 
ly Connor bore 
with his bitter- 
tongued question 
or reply. 

Had the night 
been worn a lit- 
tle farther on the 
heavy labors of 
the run, it might 
have fared easier 
for Mitzler, but 
the climax came 
too soon. He was 
still heady with 
the Bourbon 
which he had 
taken when they 
arrived at the first 
lone water - tank, 
secluded in its 
rough-hewn niche 
beside a ledge of 
shelving rock. 
In the great 
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white silence of the Christmas peace that 
had stolen upon the world while they had 
fought their way thus far among the beet- 
ling crags and the starved wild things that 
prowled hungrily among them, Connor 
stopped there for water. On the one side 
was the tank standing darkly against the 
rock wall; on the other side the bench of 
snow-covered rock at the level of the cab 
window. 

Mitzler sprang from his seat at the win- 
dow as the engine stopped him' directly be- 
side the sloping rock. 

His eyes were staring for want of sleep, 
but there was a terror in them also which 
was not born of that. 

"Hey! Did you see that?" he yelled at 
Connor's back. 

" See what ? " replied Connor, drawing 
in his sable-clad head from the window. 

Then Mitzler's eyes widened in a greater 
fright as he sprang back with a smothered 
cry upon the seat-box from which he had 
hastily come. 

" That's a shine hat for a white man to 
wear," he announced, while he fumbled 
nervously with the shaker-bar, caught up 
in his leap. " I can see hats like that any 
place I look. Seen one out here on the 
snow just now, and I s'pose the woods is 
full of them. Why don't you get a bear- 
skin while you're at it, huh?" 

"That'll be all about that hat, pard- 
ner," answered Connor, touched to the 
quick. " If you don't like it, you can al- 
ways get off and walk, you know. Take 
water, and never mind me, will you?" 

"Yes, I'll take water, and I'll be right 
with her as long as you can pull that throt- 
tle out of the back door," replied Mitzler. 
"Don't you never worry none about me, 
kombre! " 

Connor caught up his oil-cans without 
further ado, lifted the lid of the tender 
tool-box, took out the precious packet of 
tallow, and went below with it under his 
arm while the swirling wind wafted the 
rancid smell of it across the cab and out 
over the snow of the rock-shelf. 

Mitzler allowed the shaker-bar to* slip 
easily back to its place on the deck. He 
slipped down quickly after it, and, stepping 
across the lap-sheet and through the opened 
coal - gates, began climbing through the 
loose coal toward the back of the tender. 
He had gained only half the height of the 
hopper when he stopped and said : 

"Oh, you're up there, are you? Thought 



you went down to oil around. You goin' to 
take water ? " 

There was no answer but the whistling 
of the wind among the rock pines. 

"Say, why don't you answer? Will you 
take it, or won't you?" he demanded. 

Then two close-set gleams of greenish 
fire seemed to shoot out from under what 
he thought was Connor's cap, and a screech- 
ing, smothered growl was wafted down to 
him on a swirl of wind. 

He began backing numbly through the 
mass of yielding coal under his feet, clutch- 
ing automatically behind him for the sha- 
ker-bar, which, though uppermost in his 
mind, was all too far away. 

Just when he had reached the lap-sheet 
without turning, Connor's yellow-gray head 
appeared low at the gangway as he shouted 
up through the cold blast: 

"What you yelling about, Mitzler? 
Was that you made that noise?" 

At sight of the cap below him, Mitzler 
let out an inarticulate yell of sheer terror, 
and, as the odor of the open tallow-packet 
in Connor's hands was wafted up more 
strongly than ever from below, Mitzler's 
cry was answered from the tender. 

The sound rose from a low wailing moan, 
like the sobbing of the wind through trees 
at night, mounting swiftly to a shrill 
and piercing cry of direst menace, while 
Mitzler stood clutching aimlessly behind 
him and looking dully from Connor's head 
at the gangway up to the blazing points of 
living fire in the darkness at the tender's 
top. 

A second piercing cry cut the bitter cold 
air more insistently than before, and, while 
it still rang among the rocks, a lithe, yellow- 
gray body shot out of the darkness above 
him and launched itself full at Mitzler's 
breast. 

Instinctively he leaped aside and caught 
up the bar which he had been seeking blind- 
ly. The brute crashed against the loose fix- 
tures of the boiler-head tray, and for a mo- 
ment enmeshed itself in the swinging slack 
of the fire-door chain. 

Screaming and snarling under the swift 
blows which Mitzler was now raining upon 
it, the great claws of the thing shot out in 
lightning play, ripping his clothing to 
shreds, while the heavy, cushioned paws 
buffeted him back and forth in the narrow 
space of the cab. 

The double row of fierce white teeth 
flashed and snapped in the dull cab light 
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in furious, onslaught on the chain which 
encumbered the beast and the fire-door 
which cruelly seared it. 

There were dark stains of red growing 
broadly down the front of Mitzler's faded 
suit of blue, when Connor leaped into the 
fray from the side, with heavy hammer and 
wrench aiming swift-following blows from 
his wiry arms. 

With a last desperate, screaming strug- 
gle, the mountain cat freed itself from the 
ensnaring chain, and crouched for an in- 
stant under the ceaseless blows. Half- 
stupefied by the beating, it missed its spring 
by ever so little and struck glancingly the 
water-glass on the boiler-head as its heavy 
body shot past Mitzler and brought up 
with a muffled crash upon his seat-box. 

The quick puff of scalding water instant- 
ly turned to steam from the open cocks, the 
sputtering roar from the broken glass, and 
the mingled yells of the men and the raven- 
ous cat drowned the crashing of the cab 
glass through which the animal leaped — 
and was gone. 

Ten seconds — perhaps twice that — who 
could tell ? — had seen it all. When they 
had stopped the broken fixtures and bound 
up Mitzler's flesh wounds, there was little 
of explanation made to the others of the 
train-crew, and they were again upon their 
way. 

Except for the occasional call of signals, 
silence prevailed between Connor and Mitz- 
ler in the hours of darkness yet remaining 
on the run. When the pallid winter sun had 
ushered in the Christmas Day with spears 
of brilliant light upon the snow - capped 
pines, the train had won its way to Azul del 
Norte at the mountain's crest: It lay there 
in the vast stillness, waiting for the speed- 
ing limited from the west. 

[u.-t back from the tracks, centered in 
a little plaza rimmed about with pinoh 
pines, stood a modest adobe chapel, sending 
out from its diminutive spire the high, clear 
notes of a bell in early call to sleepy, 
brown-faced villagers. 

For a little space after the engine had 
come to rest upon the siding Mitzler stood 
in the gangway, and Connor leaned from the 
window in spite of the biting cold, listening 
to the appeal of the bell for " Peace on earth, 
good-will to men." 

Swarthy, huddled figures were hurrying 
in response, to disappear through the low, 
wide door of the chapel. The picture was 
one of humble peace and joy and hope. 



" How long do you reckon we'll lay here 
for the limited? " Mitzler suddenly asked 
out of the silence which held between the 
men on the engine. 

"Maybe as much as twenty minutes; 
maybe more," replied Connor dispassion- 
ately. 

"I'll go over into the doby town for a 
spell," announced Mitzler, hitching the 
rents in his clothing together and tighten- 
ing up the bits of wire with which he had 
roughly laced them. 

"W-e-11," replied Connor rather du- 
biously. Then, brightening, he added 
hopefully: "Better get yourself some good 
liniment, and rub up them cuts in your legs 
and face some, before we pull out. Do vou 
good." 

" I'll get me something better," answered 
Mitzler." 

" All right," said Connor, with a decisive 
wag of the head. " But make good and sure 
you don't pull the wrong package, for I've 
had a man's plenty of rough house for this 
trip." 

He shoved the cab sash shut with a bang, 
and Mitzler dropped^ down and departed 
without answering. 

Straight to the chapel he went. Lifting 
the quaint bronze latch, he entered and 
stood, cap in hand, just within the door, and 
set his aching back against it. 

His sleepless weary eyes followed the 
naked, narrow aisle down through the sub- 
dued light until they rested upon the calm 
face rising above the black robes of the 
padre. 

Mitzler, entering silently, had come upon 
the lifting of the Host. He looked upon 
the reverent, upturned, swarthy faces, and 
then upon the bowed and kneeling figures 
clustering thickly among the poor wooden 
benches ranged on either side of the bare 
aisle. 

When the sacred emblem had gone slow- 
ly aloft, and then as slowly had been with- 
drawn, he -seized the moment of deep si- 
lence following to walk straightway down 
the aisle until .he stood before the padre in 
the little chancel. 

With Ins marred face and disheveled 
clothing, his weary stoop and'his sleepless 
stare, he was a sorry apparition to appear 
in that sacred moment of a brown man's 
service, upon which no white man had ever 
before intruded. There are many places 
where more of pomp and less of reverence 
reign, from which his ignominious ejection 
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must have quickly followed. But not so 
here. 

The padre, long accustomed to meet and 
satisfy the crying needs of poor humanity 
as best he might, was well able to meet a 



"Keep it, my son," replied the padre as 
the semblance of a fleeting smile crossed 
his severely kind face. "Keep it among 
your running orders. It will hold you closer 
in the night; and if ever the battle is too 
hard, will you come again to me?" 

"I will," said Mitzler soberly; 
"and I'll win." 

He thrust the parchment into the 
depths of his blouse, and when his 
hand came forth it held a shining 
piece of gold coin. He laid it on the 




A SMOTHERED GROWL WAS 
WAFTED DOWN TO HIM 
ON A SWIRL OF WIND. 



man as he might meet him. He read be- 
neath the surface of Mitzler's haggard face 
and saw a man. 

He stilled, by the simple lifting of his 
hand, a rising murmur of surprise which 
Bras rapidly growing into a subdued, com- 
posite voice of resentment from the benches. 

"What is it, my son? Why have you 
come among us at this time?" 

"Have you the pledge?" asked Mitzler, 
squarely meeting the questioning eyes. 

."The pledge of what?" asked the padre. 

" The pledge that'll mind me always of 
this day, and that I'll drink no more," re- 
plied Mitzler. 

Widiout a word, the padre drew him into 
an alcove of the chancel. There he laid 
before him a square of parchment upon 
which were traced in script the simple, sol- 
emn words that should bind him to his 
resolve. Shortly it was done, and Mitzler 
asked in boyish candor: 

"Do you keep this order, or do I?" 



small table beside which they stood, and 
said: 

" I make it my offering for the day and 
the cause." 

Then he passed quietly out of the chan- 
cel, up through the dim aisle, and out into 
the bright glare of the early morning. 
Walking quickly to the engine, he glanced 
at the frost-whitened cab window behind 
which he knew Connor would be dozing. 
He climbed up, and Connor turned with a 
sleepy stare. 

" I win ! " announced Mitzler. 

A labored smile struggled for expression 
upon his stiffened face. It crinkled the 
corners of his glassy eyes and puckered the 
dull-red claw-marks on his cheek until they 
broke and bled afresh. He was not good 
to see, and Connor stared at him with a 
look that was little short of aversion. 

"You win what?" he demanded, pivot- 
ing round upon his seat-box until he square- 
ly faced Mitzler. 
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" I win out! " answered Mitzler, quite un- 
perturbed, and handing over his parchment 
to Connor. '* ' Coon,' I'm a lot sorry that 
I wolfed it with you all night. I am. I 
thought I was goin' to bed. Took one or 
two — " 

" I know — I know," Connor broke in, 
while his eyes ran rapidly over the brief 
document. 

Then his face relaxed and shone with a 
»lad light under the even coat of grime. 
Connor was not a man of much speaking. 
All he said was this: 

" You sure do win, if I can help any. 



And it's Christmas now, or was a while ago, 
according to the bell over there. I reckon 
it's here yet. Shake!" 

The limited came roaring up over the 
crest behind a spume of powdery snow that 
spouted to either side high above its pilot. 
It shot past them, a brilliant flash of 
tuscan red in a shimmering mist of unsul- 
lied- snow crystals, and then the way was 
clear for them to drop their somber train of 
freight down through the twisted white lane 
among the snow-laden pines to Del Sur 
and what it held of Christmas cheer for 
them. 



LEFT BEHIND. 



"" Oh, sir, my box— the black one there, 

Oh, would you be so kind. 
It's all I have in this wide world, 

And that is left behind." 
I pulled the rope, and Number Twelve 

Backed slowly to her place; 
1 can't forget that oblong box, 

Xor, indeed, that lady's face. 

Now if things that lose their owners, 

All our sympathies so bind. 
How much more should living creatures, 

Who. forlorn, are left behind. 
-See the dog in some strange city. 

Who has lost his master, kind, 
I confess an honest pity 

For a cur that's left behind. 

With his nose upon the pavement, 

How he threads the mighty throng. 
Lifting anxious eyes to faces. 

Whining out his lonely song. 
Kicked and cuffed by every idler. 

Set upon by his own kind; 
I could hang the man who strikes him, 

A poor dog that's left behind. 

For I can't forget the school-days, 

Those first days at Abbott Lawn; 
When the shadow of a mother 

That bent o'er me was withdrawn. 
Or the utter desolation, 

The despair that filled my mind. 
When she left me with the master, 

I-efl her little boy behind. 



So I pitied this poor lady, 

Traveling alone that night, 
With the box that held her wardrobe, 

Scarce a dozen pounds in weight. 
Seeking friends in some great city. 

Or a lover there to find, 
Or perchance a friendless maiden, 

Whom love had left behind. 

So I turned my brake and fixed it, 

Then looked her up a seat, 
Gave the fire an overhauling, 

Then sat down to warm my feet. 
And my heart went toward diat lady, 

For her weeping made me blind, 
So I went and sat beside her, 

Though I left a wife behind. 

By this time we reached the station, 

I believe I touched my hat, 
When the lady came and asked me — 

"Would I have an eye to that? 
I expect to meet my brother, 

If the telegram went through ; 
Then " — she sobbed — " he'll come and get it, 

With many thanks to you." 

Henry Tristan, our conductor. 

Now came through the crowded train ; 
And I told him why I signaled, 

And we both went back again. 
Taking up the oblong bundle, 

We could find no plain address, 
So we put it by for orders 

To return by next express. 



ftul that "order" never reached us. 

And that "brother" never came, 
So I took that bundle with me, 

.And it found a home and name. 
He's as bright a liltle youngster, 

And as pretty as you'll find — 
Bui my wife will never tell you 

How lhat boy was left behind. 
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The Night That Ned Baker Started Out for Julesburg, "Colorado, from 
Fort Sedgwick with the United States Mail and Three 
Passengers on His Old Concord Coach. 



drew the ribbons over a wheel, or threw the 
silk into a wild team, Ned Baker was the 
bravest and the best! 

The Indians were on the war-path all 
along the Platte. They were more bold 
than ever this year; they had chased a 
freighting outfit so close to Denver as to be 
seen by the people living on what is now 
Capitol Hill of that city, where stands the 
Colorado State Capitol Building. 

One coach was set upon just out of Fort 
Morgan, forty miles below Denver, the dri- 
ver and passengers were all killed, and the 
coach burned for its iron. When the hand- 
ful of soldiers sent out from Fort Sedgwick 
showed themselves, the Indians were held 
back until all the iron was secured — they 

Editor's Note ; All the stories published in this True Story Series have been carefully veri- 
fied by application to officers or employees of the roads or companies concerned who are in a position 
to be acquainted with the facts. Contributors should give us the names of responsible persons to 
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condition does not imply any lack of confidence in the veracity of our contributors, but is imposed 
merely to give greater weight and authenticity to the stories. 
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L HE Union Pacific had its tracks 
laid as far as Fort Sedgwick, 
Colorado Territory — but on 
the opposite side of the 
Platte. The new town of 
Julesburg had sprung up in a 
night, and the old town, four miles away, 
was deserted. This was back in 1868. 

It was at this station that Ned Baker, 
who drove the overland stage for Holliday 
& Butterfield, used to stop. What is it that 
made stage drivers real men? They were 
a breed by themselves. 

Thirty-three years ago, dressed in army- 
blue, I sat on a United States cavalry horse 
and raised my hat in lone salute to him. 
Of all the men who ever pressed a brake, 
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wanted it to make lance-heads and arrow- 
points. 

We heard at Fort Sedgwick, that same 
afternoon, that seven or -eight hundred In- 
dians were seen crossing the Platte between 
Antelope Station and the fort. Black Jack, 
our scout, and five of our men had seen 
them from where they were hid, watching 
a bunch of antelope, and Jack said they were 
Sioux. 

As they crossed to the eastern side of the 
river, all the scouts and the overland stage 
people decided that the long-threatened raid 
along the river had come. Baker, with his 
coach, was to go through the fort at six 
o'clock that evening on the way to Denver. 
As there were no orders as yet to give him 
an escort, General Potter tried to persuade 
him not to take his coach through that 
night. But he might as well have tried to 
stop the river from running. 

Hostiles or no hostiles, general," said 
.Ned Baker quietly, "the coach gGes 
through." 

The Long-Threatened Raid. 

Four passengers — three men and one lady 
— were in the coach that night. I shall al- 
ways remember how Ned Baker looked as 
he stepped up to the open door of his old 
Concord coach. A general addressing his 
army just before going into battle could not 
have looked more dignified. He took off 
his wide-brimmed hat, laid his hand on the 
sill of the window, and. with a polite bow, 
said : 

" I hear my old friends, the Sioux, are 
good and plenty up the road I must go over 
to-night. I do not want to take you into 
danger and not tell you. Here at the Fort 
you are safe, but when you get one mile 
away from here, you must take your 
chance*. We may not be molested, and we 
may have to fight. If you stay here you can 
take any of the other coaches, for your tick- 
ets are good for the number of miles you 
paid for. , 

"Of course, if any of you come with me 
to-night, I will do my best to land you in 
Denver; but mind, if attacked, we must 
fight our way through or be scalped. Now, 
it rests with you what you want Jo do." 

"Well," said one of the passengers, " sup- 
pose we all remain here overnight." 

"That, gentlemen, is your own privilege," 
answered Baker. ^ 

" Of course, you will pull out in the 



morning as soon as it is light?" asked an- 
other passenger. 

Baker looked straight at him, and said: 

" As for^me, sir, I pull out now." 

" Why," said the other, " if you have no 
passengers, wjiat's the odds whether you go 
on or not ? " 

" It's this way," said Baker, " I carry the 
United States mail. It must be delivered on 
the other side of the Rockies on time. If 
we allowed a little thing like this to stop 
it, old Uncle Sam would take away our 
job." 

If I Can," Said Baker. 

"Then you go through, anyway?" asked 
the passenger. 

" If I can," smiled Baker; " but the red- 
skins may have something to say about that. 
We may lose our hair before morning." 

"That being the case, pard, I go, too," 
grimly said a third passenger. 

" Yes," broke in the young lady — who was 
a Miss Cora Evans — "let us stick together. 
We started out together, and let us go 
through together." 

Baker looked up at her and said: "God 
bless your pretty face, lady. You're the 
right sort for this country, but I could not 
think of such a thing as allowing you to go 
through with me to-night." 

" But why ? " she pleaded. " I can shoot. 
See here! My brother sent me these re- 
volvers, and a friend showed me how to use 
them. I am not afraid. Besides, I must be 
in Black Hawk at ^the appointed time — 
and — " She stopped, blushing and con- 
tused. 

Just then Quartermaster Bothwell and his 
wife came up to the coach and took charge 
of Miss Evans. Baker refused to let her go 
into such danger as capture by the Indians. 
Unwillingly she stepped from the coach. 
Her betrothed husband was expecting her in 
Black Hawk, a mining town in the Rocky 
Mountains up behind Denver. 

The three men voted to go along with 
Baker and his messenger. The army officers 
filled 1 the coach with Joadcd guns and hun- ■ 
dreds of cartridges. 

The sides of the Holliday & Butter- 
field coaches were lined with sheet-iron. As 
linker climbed into his seat and sorted out 
his reins, we all cheered him and his brave 
little crew. The first stop was the Fifteen- 
Mile Ranch; the next, Buffalo John's, twen- 
ty-eight miles above the Fort. 

At one o'clock that night, just seven hours 
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after Baker left the Fort, a pale-faced young 
stock-tender came spurring a tired horse 
down the road, and was halted by the guard 
at the upper end of the stables. 

He asked for the commander. The cor- 
poral of the guard jumped onto a horse, 
bare-back^ and galloped with him to Gen- 
eral Potter's quarters. The old general came 
to the door in his night-shirt, and listened to 
the stock-tender's story: 

" Indians have been seen for the last three 
days, general," he said, "hovering on the 
tops of the bluffs that line the river road. 
They ride down to the Platte for water, then 
back again; and it is plain they're gathering 
in large numbers for some devilish purpose. 

" This afternoon a large band, two miles 
above Antelope Station, were riding their 
ponies up and down the road as if on a 
frolic, or running races. A little before sun- 
down they crossed the Platte and rode in full 
view, but out of rifle range, and then disap- 
peared toward the west. 

" I told Baker about it while changing his 
horses, but he did not say much. He had 
not got more than a mile away when I was 
sure I saw an Indian on the top of the high 
bluffs. Finally, more came out to the point. 
I could see them from the station, but I was 
sure that Ned could not see them from where 
he was. 

"As sure as shooting, general, they're go- 
ing to attack the coach in the Big Sandy cut! 
I flopped on my pony and, with my rifle, 
I rode as close as I dared to the horsemen, 
and listened. I soon heard the firing — " 

" Guns? Springfields? '' interrupted the 
general. 

It Was the Big Guns. 

" Yes; it was the loud report of the big 
guns, general — not six-shooters. I rode far- 
ther on and listened, and there was no mis- 
taking the report of the guns. I judge there 
was a good many of them. I made up my 
mind to see what was up, so I rode down 
toward the river and what is called Snow's 
Hay Camp. I kept that between the place 
where I judged the fight to be and myself. 
It was just light enough for me to see; and, 
sir, the coach is there, surrounded by In- 
dians. 

"There's heaps of them; and I'm afraid, 
general, less they're helped right soon, there 
won't be no one to help — " 

"Corporal! Send for Captain Mix! 
Quick! " ordered the general. 



In five minutes " Boots and Saddles " was 
sounding from the parade-ground, and Tony 
Dawson, the chief bugler, was blowing that 
famous old call through the open doors of 
M troop's barracks. 

The boys were soon leading into line. 

"The hostiles have ambushed Baker! 
They've got the coach I " ran the whispered 
news. _ 

"Silence in the ranks!" ordered the ser- 
geant. 

We knew that there was work ahead, and 
he knew that we would not all come back; 
yet every man in line was impatient to get""" 
the command, "Forward!" 

We had only twenty-seven men that night 
as we rode out of the Fort. The rest of 
Troop M, thirty-three men, had gone up the 
Laramie Road to Mud Springs, where a 
cattle-train was reported to be in trouble. 
They had been gone four days; and, as we 
had heard it was more of a scare than any- 
thing else, the men were expected back at 
any moment. 

We Are Off! 

Captain Mix left word to send them right 
along, as soon as they got in, and for them to 
bring one day's rations, as we had nothing 
except what could be grabbed up at the mo- 
ment. 

Buttoning our uniforms, we swept out of 
the Fort and down the road on a trot; then, 
.eager as the men, the horses broke into a 
run. Counting cut-offs, Baker and his coach 
were twenty miles away. We rode the first 
ten miles in less than an hour. It was quick 
going for cavalry on a dark night. 

There was no wind, and a shot could be 
heard a long way off. We stopped and lis- 
tened. Not a sound! The mystic plains 
were absolutely still. Was it all over? Were 
we too late? Were we yet too far away to 
hear the fight? 

We allowed the horses to walk long 
enough to catch their wind, then sent them 
along at a gallop again. After keeping 
this up half an hour, a halt was made and 
we listened — but not for long. 

We heard the shots ahead and knew that 
there was still some one alive and able to 
shoot — but we were yet miles away. We 
left the road and the tired horses were start- 
ed on a dead run. This, however, was a 
bad move for we had not gone more than 
a half mile when, ka-plunk! Joe Mately's 
horse went over and over. The horses be- 
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hind him shied. Five more went down in 
a tumble. They kicked and snorted but one 
only was injured and he had only a sprained 
ankle. A prairie dog hole had caused all 
this mix up. 

We got back to the road again, where 
there was no further danger of dog holes, 
and away we went. 

The firing from the bend in die road 
ahead was not as brisk as it should have 
been if five men were handling the guns. 
Those men were in a desperate place, and 
it might be all over before we could get 
there. 

Captain Mix, though brave and cautious, 
was now running right into whatever might 
be behind the big hill ahead. How many 
hundreds of Indians were waiting for us 
there we did not know, perhaps there might 
be several thousand — and of us there were 
but twenty-nine. The stock-tender had 
come along with the old man's rifle. 

We could see the top of the hill black 1 
against the sky. The^captain gave no 
word of command, but just before turning 
die bend he raised his saber to halt. We 
stopped. Over the hill, through the night, 
came the sound of the shots. Quickly and 
noiselessly we gathered close around him. 
To the panting circle he said in a whisper: 

"There are not many of us and we don't 
know how many Indians there are around 
the point of that bluff, but we do know 
that our help is needed. I want you to 
dash in and give them the best you have. 
All of you fight your way to the coach. 
If we would help them we must get to 
them. Do you all understand ? " 

Hundreds Were Waiting. 

We all heard and understood. The 
captain took the lead saying, " Come on ! 
Remember, the coach is the rallying point." 

Except the soft thud of our horses' hoofs 
on the buffalo grass and those crying shots 
there was not a sound. As we rounded the 
point of the bluff, all the horses were in a 
lope. 

Suddenly we got a full view of the sav- 
aires. Great Scott! but there was a lot of 
them The ground in front of us was cov- 
ered with campfires. In the dark beyond, 
faintly lit by rifle flashes, was the coach. 

We swung around a small grass fire 
which the Indians had set in hopes of 
burning or smoking out Baker; but, hap- 
pily, the wind had taken it away from 



them. Then we dipped into a little hollow, 
and up again in sight of it all. 

Between us and the coach, and squarely 
in our front, was a dark, seething mass of 
Indians. They had not heard us. We 
did not wait for die order, but sent our 
horses on a run straight at them. 

We lay low on our horses and dashed 
on. We were pretty close before they had 
any idea that we were within fifty miles. 

The Answering Cheer. 

United, we gave one mighty cheer. That 
woke them up; and when the blaze of 
twenty-nine carbines jumped into their- 
faces, there was one of the greatest stam- 
pedes ever seen. 

The red-skins scattered to right and left, 
except fifteen or twenty, who were lying 
where we shot them. Before they could 
rally we sent another shower of bullets into 
them. 

The answering cheer from the coach was 
music to our ears. We fought to get to it, 
but we seemed to have run into the whole 
Sioux nation. We were soon fighting for 
our lives, and were as badly in need of 
help as those in the coach. 

With what little light there was from the 
stars and camp-fires, we saw groups of 
Indians every way we looked. The rush 
of the charge had scattered our party as 
well as the Indians, yet we kept together 
as best we could and pushed for the coach. 
It was like going against the tide. They 
were everywhere, and they were not afraid 
of us. 

We kept firing as fast as we could; but 
it was difficult to make the shots tell, for 
the Indians were closing around us — now 
hiding behind their ponies, now lying flat 
on the ground — and over and around . us 
from all sides the -sharp arrows now began 
to whir. 

We mustered eighteen of our number, 
put our horses on die dead run, and made 
a dash for the coach. As we came on, the 
Indians fronting us, we blazed at them 
with our carbines, then whipped out our 
six-shooters and opened on them. 

This was more than they could stand, 
and we broke through; but they closed in 
behind us and pressed us so hard that 
when we came to the coach «we could not 
stop, but were compelled to pass right on. 

I was so close to the coach that I could 
see two of the men lying perfectly still. 
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The broncos hitched to the coach were dead 
in their harness. 

Right behind us came the Indians. A 
hundred yards beyond the coach we turned 
and tried to charge back. It was no use. 
We could not do it. Besides, our little 
. band was again broken up, so we who 
were left together dismounted and opened 
a steady fire. 

Now, eight good shots, back to back, are 
dangerous, and the savages held off. We 
did not waste a cartridge, and whenever 
we could see an Indian plain enough for a 
sure shot he died. 

There were but eight of us in the squad, 
and I said to Barney McCune, who was 
popping away on my right: "Well, old 
man, if all the men now missing are killed, 
the old company will be easy to account for 
by daylight." 

An arrow purred between us. We both 
let drive at the archer — and got him. 

We had been at bay about five minutes 
when the steady firing from our part of the 
field attracted three more of our men. They 
came to us from the direction of the river. 
They reported that the Indians seemed to 
be drawing off — although they were thick 
enough around us. 

All at once Pete Smith shouted : " Look ! 
• Look, boys! What are they doing? Look 
over there ! " 

It wasn't necessary to watch Pete's hand. 
The light showed me where to look. 

The Indians had managed somehow to 
set fire to the old coach. 

As it flamed up we could see a white 
man lying face down about six yards 
from it. 

The Thick of the Fight. 

Now that the coach was in flames and 
was within sure range of our carbines, the 
Indians kept out of sight. But how" they 
yelled! We could see nothing of them; 
but on all sides, from far and near, the 
very night seemed to be shrieking at us. 

Our party was too far back to be seen: 
but we soon had to get still farther back, 
fur the fire was getting brighter all the 
time. 

All at once Captain Mix whispered : 
"Look at that man lying near the fire! 
Do you see him move?" 

We had supposed him dead, and a few 
replied: "No, captain. He is dead." 

" But, look ! " insisted the old man : 
8 RR 



"watch his hands! Look, quickly! They 
are moving ! " 

Dropping flat on the ground, I looked 
at the man's hands. I could see them 
open and shut. At one time I knew that 
one hand made a distinct motion to us. 

"Captain," I said, "it is Ned Baker! 
And he is alive! I not only see his hands 
open and shut, but I can see him motion- 
ing to us with them, and with his head 
also." ; . ■ 

"Are you sure?" asked Captain Mix. 

" Yes, captain, I am sure. I can see his 
eyes roll as plainly almost as I see yours." 

In the Jaws of Death. 

"What's to be>done?" muttered the cap- 
tain. " It is almost certain deadi to go 
into the light there where he is, and he is 
nearly done for; but we can't leave him 
there — " 

"Captain Mix," I said, "let every man 
get the magazine of his carbine filled, and 
one in the breech. Then let me make a 
dash for Baker. He is one of my best and 
oldest friends. When I go let the boys 
open on anything and everything in sight. 
That will give me a chance to get to him." 

" You are' not going over there, Carney; 
you would not live to get half-way across 
the bottom — " 

Baker moved again, and the old man 
said: "All right — try it." 

I got ready. Bending low on my horse, 
I sent the spurs into him; and it seemed as 
if I were beside the wounded man in three 
jumps. I leaned down from my horse, 
thinking to half carry, half drag him, but 
he was as lead. 

The poor fellow was shot through the 
groin, and an arrow was sticking in his 
side. His head lay on the ground with one 
side of his face pillowed on the buffalo 
grass. 

When my horse came thundering to his 
side Baker did not move, but only looked 
up in a tired way and smiled as if sleepy. 

"Kill me, Billy! Shoot me and go — or 
they'll get both of us alive," he murmured. 
But I couldn't kill Ned Baker. 

The burning coach was now the only 
protection I had, except the rifles of my 
comrades, who shot so fast and well that 
the reds for the moment were held at bay. 
But whir — whir — whir came the arrows! 

As I leaned from the saddle to get a 
grip on the helpless man, who kept on 
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begging me to kill him, my good horse Dan 
began to quiver. Suddenly his hind-quar- 
ters sank to the ground. He tried to get 
up, but could not. He kept his front feet 
on the ground and held his noble head 
high in the air. As I stepped from the 
saddle, I saw diat he was shot through the 
spine. 

Poor old Dan, who had carried me so 
man} - hundreds of miles, was dying be- 
fore my eyes! 

Dan Put Out of Misery. 

Just then brave Joe Bucholtz came to 
my side. His first act of mercy was to 
put Dan out of pain. I could not do it. 

Then we picked up Baker, put him on 
Joe's horse, and I held him upright while 
Joe jumped on behind. Baker must have 
fainted, for he said nothing and- hung quite 
limp. 

Joe put bodi arms around him, hugged 
up close — then, sinking both spurs into the 
sides of his big charger, took a bee-line for 
the little reserve. I gripped the saddle 
and ran by his side. I could run in those 
days, and could set a pretty hot pace for 
any horse for the first hundred yards; so 
I had little trouble keeping up". It was 
lucky that I did so, for Baker began to 
slide off on the side where I was running, 
and, as Joe could not pull him back alone, 
the horse shied to the left, and we could 
barely hold him on. 

I had just strength enough left to lower 
him to the ground. The boys and the old 
man gave us a silent cheer. Joe and I had 
done our work in less than one hundred 
seconds. I can tell you that standing, in 
the open light between the fire of twenty- 
seven hot carbines and a bunch of Indians 
off there in the dark, who were trying to 
dash in on you, makes a man work fast! 

The rest of the command, whom we sup- 
posed were killed, had just joined the cap- 
tain'.- party. This gave us all new cour- 
age. The old man had Baker carried by 
two men, each mounted, and, by keeping 
these two riders closed in by a set of fours 
riding on each side of them, it made it al- 
most impossible for the wounded man to 
slip to the ground. 

Quickly Baker's escort moved toward 
the river. The rest of the company formed 
a thin skirmish line to cover the retreat, 
and this line kept up such a target-finding 
fire on the savages that it prevented them 



from making any of their favorite rushes 
— yet they pressed us like wolves. 

When we came to the river Baker was 
laid under the bank, safe for the time be- 
ing from the fire of the Indians. 

The red-skins were intent on annihila- 
ting us, and it was the captain's plan to 
cross the river as soon as he was sure that 
he had together all die men then alive. 

With his permission, I unsaddled one 
of the pack-animals and was again mount- 
ed, though without a saddle. Ten of us 
kept well out, and kept firing at every 
shadow. In the dim light reflected from 
the glowing coals of the coach I saw that 
there was not an Indian near it. I could 
see poor old Dan where he fell from Joe's 
bullet. I whispered to the three men near- 
est me, and they agreed to go with me; 
and we four started through the dark at a 
trot for the coach. 

When about three hundred yards from 
it we went at a dead run; but as soon as 
we got near my horse snorted, shied, and 
refused to go a step closer to Dan and the 
dead broncos. 

Rescuing the Saddle. 

I slid off, and, knife in hand, crept over 
to Dan. With three slashes I freed my . 
saddle from the body of my dead friend. 
I threw it over my shoulder, and then I 
stooped and gave my old companion a 
good-by kiss and returned to my comrades. 

One had caught and was leading my 
mount toward me, but all I could do just 
then was to jump onto his bare back with 
my saddle and ride break - neck for the 
river. : 

It was high time we did ride for the 
river, for the Indians had seen us, and we 
could hear the hoofs of their ponies as 
they tried to cut us off. But we got there 
ahead of them, and a singing shower of 
bullets from our watching comrades threw 
them back. 

Dawn was not an hour away. Indians, 
at the best, are poor fighters in the dark. 
Because of some foolish superstition they 
dread to fight at night or during a thun- 
der-storm — and this has saved many a 
white man's life — but daybreak and twi- 
light are their chosen times. Then it is 
too dim to hit them at long range, and 
they can come tearing in to close quarters 
where their arrows count for more than 
bullets. 
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If there is any difference, I should say 
— from my experience — that they fight best 
at the first peep of day — and that hour 
was almost at hand. All was now very 
still. 

Captain Mix. 

Not a sound came from the dark, pocket- 
• like place under the bluffs that skirt the 
stage-road. Over there in that black gulf 
we knew that hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of the red devils were waiting only 
for the veil of night to lift that they may 
rush us into the river and shoot us down 
in the water. 

As the Platte was a swirling torrent then, 
and full of quicksands, we could not hope- 
to cross it until there was at least a faint 
sign of daylight. 

There was nothing to do, therefore, but 
wait. It seemed like waiting to be exe- 
cuted. There was nothing to shoot at, to 
listen to, or to look at, yet we knew that 
the Indians were hatching something for 
us, while all we could do was to sit still 
on our horses and wait. 

They, too, knew that something was up. 
They were nervous, restless, ready to jump 
at anything, yet always eager to charge; 
and such uncertainty taxed a man's soul 
more than the hottest fight. 

However, the old man's brain was 
working — and we had learned to trust that 
gray head. No dashing, prancing, namby- 
pamby, overbearing strutter was brave old 
Captain Mix — just a man through and 
through, a soldier to the core. He would 
have killed his best friend with his own 
six-shooter for disobeying orders on the 
battlefield, and yet when there was not 
grub enough for all he would go hungry 
with his men. He could quell a mutiny 
alone and with bare hands. When the 
company mascot, Army Jack, a white bull- 
dog, died, Captain Mix attended his fu- 
neral. Once when they were about to cut 
1 off both my feet because they were frozen, 
he hid me in his house and his noble wife 
nursed me with her own hands in secret 
for weeks until I recovered, and they were 
hunting me everywhere as a deserter. 

He would have done as much, too, for 
any man in that little troop silently wait- 
ing there with him in the dark. We trust- 
ed him, and -left everything to him. 

He knew just what to do. Twenty men 
were formed into a line five paces apart 
and sent out to carefully guard against a 



surprise. We walked our horses, and each 
man removed or made fast all trappings 
that would make a noise. Several of the 
men tore strips from their blankets or from 
the lower part of their blouses, and passed 
them along to the others to tie between the 
outside of the bit and the mouth of the 
horse. This did away with that jangling 
noise made by the animals as they clamped 
their bifs when held in restraint. 

Twenty men, even on horseback, can 
keep pretty quiet in such a place. As we 
neared the black pocket we halted. Lean- 
ing forward on our horses, we listened. 
All was still. A little bird twittered in 
fright as it flew away, the grass rustled in 
the breath of the morning breeze, but there 
was a something in the air — something 
that seemed to buzz and whisper. It 
might have been my imagination, but I 
thought I could hear men talking in whis- 
pers. I knew that it would not be good 
to hold the troop in that uncertain posi- 
tion very long, and was wondering what 
the old man would do next, when a single 
horseman rode down our front. 

I was startled. Was it an Indian scout? 
The next moment I heard the voice of the 
captain, low and tense, talking to us as he 
rode. 

" Keep quiet, men ! Remain as you are. 
Have every cartridge in that your guns 
will hold. If the attack is made before I 
give you orders, try and hold diis line. 
When you hear the bugle sound the ' rally,' 
turn, and make for the bank of the river — 
then turn, deliver your fire, and try to 
cross. 

" There are now twenty-one of us in 
this line. We can send a hundred and 
seventy bullets into them in twenty sec- 
onds. That will stop them, and give you 
plenty of time to get to the river. Reserve 
your six - shooters to use in the water. 
Now, remember! Your own lives and the 
success of this night's work depends on 
your holding this line. Old M Troop has 
never been- wiped out, and won't be this 
time. 

Old M Troop Was Game. 

" Each one of you can whip twenty In- 
dians, and we twenty - one together are 
good for a whole regiment of them. There 
are three badly wounded comrades down 
at the river. We are now trying to get 
them over. Hold this line and we are all 
right—" 
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Thus our captain talked to us as^ we 
slowly rode along; but he knew, and we 
knew, that, say what he might, an ava- 
lanche of Indians threatened to sweep us 
into the river at any instant — but we in- 
tended to hold that line. 

We had the Spencer carbine, at that 
time the best weapon on the plains. Be- 
sides, each man had two big six-shooters. 
This gave every man twenty shots in 
twenty seconds — and such a fire from 
twenty-one men, if well pointed, will double 
up a pretty large body of Indians. 

We waited. Every minute seemed an 
hour. The watch in my pocket made an 
awful racket. Our breathing came long 
and deep. We knew that out there in the 
darkness an army of red-skins was wait- 
ing, and we also knew that the first streak 
of light over there behind the hills meant 
an attack. 

I was on the extreme left of the line. 
We were formed in a half-circle. The 
captain sat like an iron statue right in my 
front. An orderly came silently from the 
river behind us, and in a low whisper re- 
ported that the party there was all ready 
to attempt to cross the river with the 
wounded. 

" How's Baker ? " breathed the captain. 

" Dead, sir,'' replied the orderly. 

"Tell them to strap the body to one of 
the pack-saddles and start at once"." 

As the orderly rode back, the captain 
turned to me and murmured: "Ned Baker 
was one of the whitest men I ever knew — " 

"Hark!" I interrupted. "Listen! Cap- 
tain, did you hear a bugle?" 

" No," he breathed. 

With open lips and halted breath we 
listened and heard the clear notes of a" 
bugle. Again we heard it — oh, so far 
awav ! • 
A Bugle-Call. 

We could hear only a note now and then 
as it traveled up the valley, the water help- 
ing to conduct the sound; but the next mo- 
ment the bugler must have come around 
a bend, for the notes broke on us clear 
and ringing as the bells of heaven. 

Then, although miles away, we plainly- 
heard the rally-call. The Indians heard 
it. too. Help was coming — but so was the 
dawn. 

"My God!" exclaimed the captain, 
"that must be the lieutenant with the rest 
of the men. That bugler i? moving. He 



is blowing the rally, because it is a good 
call to make a noise. Listen ! There it is 
again. He is now blowing all the calls — 
retreat, stable-call, anything to attract our 
attention. 

" Dawson, who is that blowing those 
calls? Can you tell?" 

" Fairchild, sir, I am sure," eagerly an- 
swered Bugler Daw-son, who was next in 
line. 

The captain turned to me and said: 
"Have you a good horse?" 

" I don't know, captain," I replied; 
" he's a strange one to me — one of the pack- 
animals." 

"Here, dismount!" he said to Dawson. 
" Jump on that horse, corporal, and ride 
for your life — and for the lives of those 
men. Remember, if you don't get to the 
lieutenant and stop him before he gets to 
the Big Sandy Cut, the whole Sioux tribe 
will kill them as they turn the bend ! " 

I jumped on the bugler's horse. 

"Ride!" added the captain. "Kill the 
horse if you must, but get to the men be- 
fore they get to the cut. Keep well to the 
west of the road to avoid the deep sand 
and the Indians — " 

On a still night a running horse can be 
heard a long way; but just then the valley 
was full of running horses, for the In- 
dians were moving, and no doubt took me 
to be one of their own kind. I bent low 
on his neck and sent him across the road 
at a keen run. As I circled, well out from 
the dangerous path, I drew up a little to 
listen. 

Running the Gauntlet. 

It was well I did, for I could distinctly 
hear the jabber of the savages as they were 
forming to surprise the other half of the 
company when they turned the bend. 

On each side of the road a large party 
of Indians were bunched, silently waiting 
to perform their part of the program. I 
was in a tight fix. I must either ride 
through the opening made by the two 
groups of Indians, right along the road 
through the very middle of the ambush, 
awaiting the coming lieutenant; or else 
ride around them. 

My time was too short to ride around. 
I could hear the loud laugh of some troop- 
er, and heard distinctly the command, 
" Less noise back there ! " given by the 
lieutenant himself. 

All at once it became very dark, and on 
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the impulse of the moment I slid from my 
horse, turned him toward the captain's 
command, and gave him a sharp jab with 
my carbine. I then bent over and ran 
straight down the valley between those two 
groups of Indians. Fortunately, they had 
not yet heard or seen me, so I kept as 
close to the stage-road as possible. 

L came to the bend, and there was no 
one in sight. It must be that I had not 
been seen, for lurking in the dark on either 
hand were two clouds of Indians. I could 
not see them — it was still too dark; but I 
could hear them near. They were proba- 
bly a hundred yards away. As I hot-foot- 
ed it through the cut I could hear ahead 
the clatter that is peculiar to a moving 
squad of cavalry. 

Along the River-Bank. 

In another moment I met two men riding 
in advance, and in a loud whisper chal- 
lenged them to halt. Before they could 
answer me I shouted in a loud whisper: 
"Don't come any closer!" They under- 
stood. I jumped up behind one of them, 
and we rode back to meet the lieutenant. 

I told my story as quickly as I could, 
and suggested that we ride down to the 
river and then try to join Captain Mix by 
moving up along the bank. 

This plan worked all right. The lieu- 
tenant's command was soon at the river. 
Then we began to deploy into a skirmish 
line to find Captain Mix. Before we came 
within hailing distance we heard firing. 
It soon developed into the heavy, solid re- 
ports of the big-caliber guns. 

There was no doubt now but that the 
Indians had discovered that their trick had 
failed, and in their chagrin had viciously 
attacked the captain's party. It was all 
too evident that the Indians were trying 
to clean them out before we could help 
them; then the red fiends would swing 
back on us, and by sunup the hair of the 
whole command would be Sioux property. 

Concealment was now off. The lieu- 
tenant gave the command to gallop, and 



we tore into that band of Indians like a 
snow-plow. 

Fairchild's bugle answered Dawson's, 
and cheer met cheer as the two commands 
swept together and became one under the 
orders of the old man. M Troop was it- 
self again! 

The old man was happy, and the lieu- 
tenant tickled. The troopers yelled like 
schoolboys, and made their sixty-two Spen- 
cer carbines talk turkey. 

It did not take us long to clean the bot- 
tom land of Indians; but day was now 
breaking, and on the top of the high bluffs 
against the sky we could see hundreds of 
them, too far away to fire at. 

By the time it was good daylight we 
were crossing the Platte, while the Indians 
began to show up in large numbers along 
the bluffs. As the day increased they 
rode down to the stage-line; but they could 
-hot hurt us, for had they attempted to 
cross the river we would have killed hun- 
dreds of them while they were in the water. 
As we filed away for home the Indians 
left us, and we saw no more of them. 

At the first halt we left poor Ned Baker 
in- a shallow grave that we dug with our 
knives. 

All day we followed the river until op- 
posite the Fort. We crossed just at dusk, 
and were soon asleep in the barracks. Miss 
Evans \ was heartbroken at the fate of the 
coach, and we were all thankful that she 
had been saved. 

Two weeks after the night fight I went 
as one of ten of our company to Moore's 
ranch to escort die down coach, with Pay- 
master Bates as a passenger. Having 
plenty of time, we exhumed Baker's body 
and buried him just behind Antelope Sta- 
tion, not more than forty yards from the 
old stage-road he had traveled so many 
times. 

We got an unplaned board, lettered it 
with black axle-grease from the hub of a 
government wagon, and stuck it in the 
ground at the head of the grave. There 
he sleeps, as brave and gentle a man as 
ever lived. 
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BY CHARLES WESLEY SANDERS. 

Something More Than the Peace That Passeth All 
Understanding Game from the Light That Failed. 




ILLY ran up to my room, his face 
like the snow that was driving 
against the pane outside. He 
threw himself into a chair and 
sat there, clasping and un- 
clasping his hands and biting 
his lips to keep them from trembling. 

"What's the matter?" I asks, thinking 
he and Kitty had had another of their spats. 
They were having them so often that I had 
kind of got used to them. But Billy would 
always get worked up to about the way he 
was now. He hadn't sense enough to keep 
cool; he didn't know that when a man keeps 
cool he's got it all over a woman with a 
serpent's tongue. 

" She's gone,'" he says, with a moan. 
I was pulling on my shoes, for I'd been 
called for a fifty-eight, and I hadn't much 
time. I stopped with a shoe half on and 
looked at him. 

" Gone ? " I says. 
"Yes, Kitty; she's run away." 
If that was true, Billy's moaning and 
shaking was justified, all right. If Kitty 
had run away from him. if she meant to 
stay away from him, she had broken his 
heart. That's all there was to it, because 
no man ever cared more for a wisp of a 
black-haired, blue-eyed, little Irish maid 
than Billy cared for Kitty. 

She had been the operator over at Arden 
Junction, and he had fallen at her feet, as 
you might say, the minute he had seen her 
from the engine-cab, while the engineer 
had been inside getting his orders. 

Billy was firing the local, and one day 
they had to pick up a bunch of cars at the 
junction. They was hard to get at, and by 
the time they was coupled onto the train 
the local had to get in for a through freight. 
Billy always did have nerve, and it didn't 
take him long to get chinning with Kitty. 



She blushed and smiled and made eyes 
at him, and he never dreamed that one so 
pretty had such a terrible temper. 

So soon as they was married — which 
wasn't long after this — she began to com- 
plain. I don't mean that she began to 
whimper; it wasn't that kind of complain- 
ing. She was too healthy and strong a 
little minx for that, but she was forever 
objecting to what Billy did. If he bought 
a new necktie, she'd look at it when he put 
it on, and then she'd say: 

"For goodness' sake, why don't you get 
some color besides blue? You know you 
always look a fright in blue things." 

Likewise she objected to his shoes, and 
his hats and his suits. If she sent him to 
the grocery-store, or the meat-market, she 
always asked him why he didn't buy just 
the opposite to what she had particularly in- 
structed him to buy? 

I was rooming with them at the time, and 
Billy used to tell his troubles to me. He 
had to tell them to somebody, or he'd gone 
nutty. I never said a word outside the 
house, but pretty soon there began to be 
gossip. 

Some of the women in the village kept 
fooling around with the story till the*y had 
Billy beating his wife. People began to 
look at him kind of funny. Once in a while, 
when he'd get into a wrangle with on* of 
the boys, they'd taunt him by saying: 
"Why don't you?" 

Billy's face would turn pale at that, and 
he'd never have a word to say. Gradually 
he got nervous and half sick. 

Then, about a week before this particular 
night, he went to Kitty after supper and 
tried to make peace with her. I was up- 
stairs, but I couldn't help hear what they 
said. 

" For goodness' sake, Kitty, let's try to 
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get along somehow without quarreling," 
Billy pleads. 

I could just imagine how Kitty looked up 
at him from her sewing. 

"Who in the world is doing any quar- 
reling?" she says. " I'm sure I haven't 
opened my lips to-night." 

"We don't get along right together," 
says Billy, and I suppose he was clasping 
and unclasping his hands nervously. 

"What do you want to do — get a di- 
vorce?" asks Kitty. 

I heard Billy jump up. 
• "Get a -divorce?" he said, so loud you 
might have heard him on the street. "You 
know I can't live without you." 

"Keep still then, or you'll have to live 
without me," says Kitty, and her voice was 
like icicles. 

Way up-stairs I could hear Billy grind 
his teeth. 

"I won't keep still!" he shouted, his 
nerves probably being all tied up in a knot 
by this time. "This is my house, and I'll 
talk all I like ! " 

Kitty laughed a little longer and a little 
louder than you'd thought was necessary or 
natural. Then it was all still down-stairs. 
I guess they didn't speak in the week that 
followed, and now here was Billy moaning 
and carrying on about her because she had 
gone. I tried to brace him up. 

" Did she leave any word ? " I asked. 

He fished out a scrap of paper like the 
wronged guy in the show does. 

" She just says she's going," he 
"and for me not to follow her, be- 
cause it won't do me no good." 

"Aw," I says, "she's probably try- 
ing to make you sore. She's probably 
gone over to the junction to her 
mother's." 

"What's the odds?" asks Billy. "She 
says she won't see me any more — that it 
won't do me no good to follow her. It don't 
make no difference if she's over at the junc- 
tion, or in Africa, or next door. She's got 
her mind made up — that's all." 

Knowing Kitty's temper, I was afraid 
maybe he was right. He got up after a while 
and dragged himself down-stairs. When I 
came down in the morning he was sitting 
at the dining-room table, his hands in his 
pockets, staring straight ahead of him at 
the carpet. I asked him if he were going 
out on his run. He wanted to know what 
time it was, and I told him he had an hour. 
He jammed his hat on his head and started 



out. As he went down the sidewalk, he 
kind of staggered like a man who'd been 
drinking; but he didn't drink. I guess he 
was just hurt, as if he'd got a swift smash 
in the nose that'd dazed him some. 

I'm not strong on butting into the troubles 
of other folks; usually I've got enough of 
my own. But I got after a bit so^I couldn't 




said, 



BILLY ALWAYS DID HAVE NERVE. 



stand the look that was slowly becoming 
fixed in Billy's eyes. I know that lots and 
lots of times he looked at men and things 
and never saw them. 

When he heard what you said to him — 
which was not very often — he would an- 
swer by a nod, or by "Yes" or "No." He 
didn't eat enough to keep a canary - bird 
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from starving to death. He told me to go 
ahead and help myself to whatever I want- 
ed in die house, and I used to cook my 
own breakfast over Kitty's stove. When I'd 
ask Billy to eat, he'd wheel around in his 
chair, take a look at the food, taste it maybe, 
and shove his plate away. 

" I can't eat.'' he said one morning. " I 
can't do anything." He dropped his head 
into his hands. " I'll never be any good 
till she comes back," he moaned. 

Then he got up and went to work with that 
same dazed look in his face. I'd been think- 
ing that probably Kitty was as anxious to 
see him by now as he was to see her; and I 
made up my mind to go over to the junction 
to find out if she was there. 

I sure had cold feet when Billy McKenna 
slowed up a fifty-eight and let me drop 




ONCE SHE WAITED FIVE HOURS FOR BILLY'S ENGINE. 



off there the next day. I found out where 
her mother lived, and really shoved myself 
up to the front door by the nape of the neck. 

I supposed the old lady who opened the 
door was her mother. Yes, she said Kitty 
was there, but she didn't know as Kitty 
would see me. She'd ask. 

I sat in the parlor. Pretty soon Kitty 
comes tripping in as gay as you please. 

She was' just like some good-looking 
school kid then. She had her black hair 
down her back in two braids, and her blue 
eyes were dancing. She grabbed hold of 
my hands and shook them to beat the band, 
as if I was her best friend. Then she 
started a string of conversation that, on 
the level, lasted for thirty minutes, and 
never a mention of poor old Billy in the 
whole of it. She made me sore. 

" If you're through with the gabble now," 
I says, when she had finished, " we'll talk 
a little sense." 

Aw, I knew that it was all put on. The 
brightness died out of her like you'd snap 
a gas-jet shut. Her face looked old. I 
noticed there were lines under her eyes. 

"Well, what is it?" she asked. 

"What're you doing this to Billy for?" 
I asks. 

Her face turned red. 

" I don't know as it's any of your busi- 
ness, Tom Mitchell," she says. " If I want 
to leave him, I'll leave him. He said it 
was his house. Now he's got it all to him- 
self, and he can talk himself to death for 
all of me. I suppose he thinks he's a big 
man, now he's got an engine." 

" Got an engine? " I repeated. 
• " Oh, Mr. Innocence," she said, with a 
kind of laugh, "you know they've given 
him an engine. He goes out on his first 
run next week." 

I didn't care to contradict her. It didn't 
make any difference. But to think that 
Billy had an engine after his long wait, and 
that he had been so wrapped up in his grief 
that he didn't think it worth while to tell 
me. 

Why, many and many a time, when he 
was first married, he used to look at the 
big moguls kind of wistfully and say to 
me, "I hope I'll be getting one of those old 
boys before long, for her sake." 

Now he'd got one, but instead of coming 
home to her with pride in his eyes and tell- 
ing her, he'd hadn't given it two thoughts; 
and she had learned about it at second 
hand. 
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I got up and left. It was a little too much 
for me. 

It certainly did seem as if that winter 
was to be the winter of the big snows. 
The plows were out every day from early 
December till the March rains 
came. And cold ! Whee ! 

One Sunday afternoon, it began 
to blow a little. An hour later a 
few flakes were whirling down. In 
the next hour the snow thickened; 
and when darkness fell, the air was 
choked. You couldn't see your 
hand before your face. 

I thanked my lucky stars that I 
had just come in and probably 
wouldn't be called till morning. 
Billy had got in before daylight, 
and' as he expected, he was called 
for a forty-nine — a fast' freight 
west bound — about dusk. 

This was his third run with his 
engine. He didn't seem to be in- 
terested in the new job particularly, 
nor did he seem to care that he had 
to go out in the worst night we had 



It happened that the operator had left for 
supper. He went about dusk, and he hadn't 
,put up his block light — we were then using 
the old-fashioned block that had a light set 
on a peg on top of it, which the operator 



had that winter. He accepted it all 
as calmly as the oldest veteran on the road. 

"They'll run you pretty light," I said, 
by way of sympathy. "They likely won't 
be giving you more than fifteen loads in 
this storm." 

"Oh, I don't care," says Billy. "I can 
take 'em through, I guess. If I can't, I can 
get stuck in a drift." 

As I have said, Kitty had been the opera- 
tor at Arden Junction. My guess that she 
was lonesome for Billy proved right, for 
she used to go down to the office where she 
had worked and watch the trains go by. 

The regular operator told me that once 
she waited five hours for Billy's engine to 
come over from the other terminal. When 
it went by, she stood looking through a 
crack in the door till the train was out of 
sight. 

The operator said, too, that she ran out 
the door and home without a word then. 
I'm making a bet that there were nights 
when the poor kid cried herself to sleep, 
but she had an Irish pride and you can't 
beat that. 

This night, I figure, she had a nervous 
streak. When you've worked on a railroad, 
a storm doesn't help that kind of a streak. 
So about the time the snow was thickening, 
she wraps herself up and goes down to the 
office. 




"fLL NEVER BE ANY GOOD TILL SHE 
COMES BACK." 



turned by pulling a rope in- 
side the office. 

Kitty found the 'door un- 
locked. She went inside, lit 
the lamp, and sat down at the 
desk. She cut in the train wire, and for the 
fun of it began copying orders on a pad of 
paper with a pen. Pretty soon she hears an 
order sent to forty-nine and to a fifty-eight. 

She told me she got a funny little shock 
when the forty-nine was reported out and 
she heard Billy's name go over the wire. 
She sat there, curled up in the big arm chair, 
waiting till the forty-nine should come by. 
She said she was worried about Billy being 
out in a storm like diat. Some of the old 
love was left in her heart. 

There isn't any feeling like that which 
suddenly comes when you realize that two 
trains are bearing down on each other with 
neither knowing that they haven't got the 
right of way. 

Even if you are not at fault and the 
people in danger are only acquaintances, 
you get an awful tight feeling around your 
heart. 

What d'ye suppose Kitty felt when the 
operator at Wallace, the station beyond 
Arden Junction, reported the fifty-eight by? 

Kitty had copied the order to the forty- 
nine and the fiftv-eisjht, and she knew thev 
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were to meet at Wallace, and the fifty-eight 
was to take the siding, so that the forty- 
nine, with its fast freight, could go by 
without delay. 

I guess it would have done Billy good to 
have seen the look in her eyes then. 

She told me that she sat half paralyzed, 
staring at the sounder, for a full minute. 
Then she dropped the block and ran out to 
look at it: but, of course, there was no light. 

She ran inside, she was nearly crazy. 
The storm was at its height. The wind 
was steady from the northwest, and every 
inch of it was packed with snow. 

Kitty lit a red lantern and ran outside 
once more. She couldn't see a tiling, but 
she located the track with her feet, and, in 
that awful storm, with the wind whipping 
her hair free and the icy snow biting her 
face, she stumbled along over the half- 
hidden ties. 

She figured afterwards that she ran about 
a third of a mile. Then she heard the 
hoarse whistle of Billy's engine out of the 
dark. 

She stood still and looked, but she 
couldn't make out a thing. Then she heard 
the " champ-champ " of the train as it went 
over a frozen frog. 

It was so close she almost dropped her 
lantern, but when she remembered, she lift- 
ed it high and began to wave it, trying to 
swing Billy down. 

She might as well have waved a match to 
an air-ship six thousand feet up in the 
blue. 

As it was, the engine almost got her. 
Billy could not see her lantern, and she 
couldn't see the headlight of the engine 
because of the snow. 

She jumped just as the big black shape 
was almost on her, and fell into a drift. 
All she could see, as she gathered herself 
up, was other dark shapes going by in the 
driving snow. 

She stumbled up, screamed, and waved 
her lanU-rn. I.ut the wind drowned her voice 
and then suddenly flicked out the light. 

As the caboose slipped past her, she stood 
there crying and yelling and waving a lan- 
tern which had no light. 

She began to cry. The tears ran down 
her cheek.- and froze. Then she quieted 
herself and listened. Her sobs came every 
once in a while, and she caught big mouth- 
ful s of cold air. 

A. -cream from Billy's whistle tore a hole 
in the storm. He had seen! She waited for 



another noise that she also knew was com- 
ing. It seemed a long time, although it 
was probably about half a minute. 

The engines were almost on top of each 
other before Billy saw the fifty-eight. 

That other noise that came to Kitty's ears 
was a sudden crash and then the ring of 
metal snapping and tearing in the cold. 

They had come together at thirty miles 
an hour. Kitty knew that Billy had not 
had time to jump. 

In such moments, the little things in life 
just seem to lose themselves. Kitty said Chat 
she only wanted to get to Billy. 

In some way she made that third of a mile 
back to the wreck. Two engines were locked 
together just this side of die telegraph office. 
Those of the crew who hadn't been hurt were 
working at the engines trying to get to the 
engineers and the firemen. 

There wasn't any hurry about the engi- 
neer of the fifty-eight. Waiting wouldn't 
do him any harm. He had paid for for- 
getting his Wallace order, or losing himself 
in the storm, or whatever mistake he had 
made. The two firemen were jarred and 
bruised, but not badly hurt. 

While Kitty stood there, biting her lips 
and trying to keep from interfering with the 
men in their work, they took Billy, uncon- 
scious, from between the tender and the cab. 

Poor little Kitty! She was pretty game 
to follow them into the telegraph office with- 
out speaking a word, when she didn't know 
whether he was dead or living. They laid 
him down on a bench, and while one of them 
ran for a doctor, others tied a big handker- 
chief around one of his legs and covered it 
widi an overcoat. 

That was all Kitty could stand. She put 
them aside and knelt beside Billy. 

"I'm his wife," she says — and she 
meant it! 

She called for water and she bathed 
Billy's forehead till the doctor came. He 
looked Billy over pretty fast. 

"What is it?" Kitty asks. 

Just then Billy opened his eyes. 

"Why," says the doctor coldly, "he's 
pretty badly hurt. Can't tell much just 
now. He'll lose a foot, anyhow." 

As the doctor goes to the phone to call 
a buggy to get Billy to a hospital, Billy 
lets out a long, low moan. Kitty puts her 
arms around him like lie was a sick kid 
and she was his mother. He opens his eyes 
again, and looks at her cold, pale face with 
the tears frozen on it. 
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"I tried to swing you down, Billy," she "I'll never leave you again, Billy," she 

says. says. 

Right there his first thought seemed to be "But I'm worse than I was before," he 

of her. says. " And I was a pretty bum husband 

"Was you out in that storm?" he asks. then. He said I'd lose my foot." 




THEY ARE HAPPY NOW. 



"I tried to swing you down," she says 
again. 

His hand kind of gropes along till it 
touches hers. 

"Are you all right?" he asks. 

"Yes," she says. "Never mind me. 
Does it hurt, Billy ? " 

" It hurts," he says. " Could you stick by 
me a little while? " 



" I can work," she says. " I used to 
think what you did was your fault. That 
was the reason I scolded you. But this 
wasn't your fault. I'll never leave you 
again." 

And she never did. They began life 
anew, and Heaven sent them a little angel 
to bind their contentment. They are happy 
now. 



INCREASED OPERATING COST. 



THE cost of many important articles of supply 
used by the railways has increased more 
than 100 per cent. Fuel for locomotives consti- 
tutes about 11 per cent of the cost of operation. 

Owing to the increased price of coal during the 
last ten years, which in some States has amount- 
ed to as much as 56 per cent, it is asserted that for 
SI spent for locomotive fuel in 1897 for each 
$17.25 of gross receipts the ratio has declined in 
1007 to $1 for each $12.93 of gross receipts. 
. The expense of taxation is shown to have in- 



creased from $235.36 a mile of line in 1897, to 
$353.09 a mile of line in 1907, over 50 per cent. 
The cost of regulations, both State and national, 
which is classified akin to taxation, has also add- 
ed greatly to the expense of the carriers. 

A conservative computation discloses that the 
costs due to increases in expenses or reductions in 
revenue imposed by statutes, or by commissions 
acting under Federal and State regulatory laws 
cost the railways of the United States $100,000,000 
per annum. — Erie Railroad Employes' Magazine. 



Flashes from the Headlight. 

CONTRIBUTED BY OUR READERS. 



Railroad Stories That Are Spick-and-Span and New, Just from the Shops. 
The Editor Is Looking for Some More. 

Can You Send One ? ^ 



AWFUL i 



O'HARE was a section -foreman. He was 
showing a friend, who had just arrived from 
the old country, his section. They finally reached 
a tunnel, and, as they were walking along, a train 
came rushing by at high speed, passed them, and 
dashed into the tunnel with a great roar. 

O' Hare's friend gazed after the train with open 
mouth and staring eyes. 

" Well." said O'Hare, " what do you think ol 
this road? Don't you think I have a well-kept 
section of track? " 

" Yis, indade," said his friend, " but, holy 
snakes! Just think what an awful calamity it 
would be. if the train should miss the hole ! " 

HIS ANSWER. 



as usual, and the engineer turned to Davis, who 
was an interested onlooker from a nearby pile of 
ties, and said : 

" Get me a bucket of packing from the caboose." 

Davis, without changing his comfortable posi- 
tion, answered: 

" Ain't got no packing for engineers. If you 
can't run her, set her out ! " j 

A " NEAR ORDER." 



THE following " near order " of the railroad 
commission of Arkansas indicates the im- 
pressions of the efficient secretary of that body re- 
garding the recent inspection of the Tyronza Cen- 
tral Railroad, a tap-line some fourteen miles in 
length. It proves that the author has a keen sense 
of humor: 



SOME twenty years ago, E. O. Davis, now a 
passenger conductor on the Frisco, was a 
local freight brakeman. Mr. Davis always pos- 
sessed a well-developed vein of humor. 

His train had taken a siding and his restless 
spirit look him to the front end on a tour of in- 
spection. He found a warm oil-box on the en- 
gine-tank While Ht was not his duty to doctor 
defects on the engine or tank, he realized that all 
the box needed was a little oil. 

Accordingly he asked the engineer for an oil- 
can, thinking he was doing him a favor. The engi- 
neer was grouchy, and. thinking the hot box was 
on a car, said : 

" Ain't got no oil for brakemcn. If you can't 
run her. set her out." 

Davis said nothing and did less. At the next 
stop, twelve miles away, Uie box was blazing, the 
journal was cherry red, and the brass broken. A 
new brass was absolutely necessary to avoid cutting 
the journal. The engineer and fireman proceeded 
with the work of jacking up the box, extracting 
ihe broken pieces of brass, and cooling the journal. 
After placing the new brass in place, they looked 
about for packing. There was none on the engine, 



2310: Tyronza Central Railroad: Petition for 
additional train service and depot facilities at 
Lepanto (wherever that is). 

In compliance with Section 2 of Act 338 of the 
General Assembly of 1907, requiring that the Rail- 
road Commissioners of this State make a personal 
inspection of conditions complained of where a 
petition is filed with the Board; Commissioners 
W. A. Falconer and J. W. Crockett having held a 
special meeting at the town of Jonesboro on June 
22, and after disposing of all matters on the docket 
at said special meeting, said Commissioners be- 
thought themselves of the above-styled petition. 

And the secretary of the commission — one 
Floyd — being also in the town of Jonesboro was 
called in by the commissioners aforesaid for a con- 
ference on the matter of inspection of the above- 
_ named railroad. (In reality this is not a railroad 
but a disease, and will be so referred to herein- 
after.) On this June 22, it was decided to leave 
hope behind and proceed to inspect the two 
streaks of rust commonly referred to as the Ty- 
ronza Central Railroad, the objective point being 
the city of Lepanto, said to be in this State. 

The journey to comply with the law and uphold 
the tame was begun at about two o'clock P.M., 
the commission being accompanied by Mr. J. F. 
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Simms, superintendent; one Charles Baltzell, 
trainmaster; one engineer, commonly known as 
" Pink," and a couple of seasoned railroad gen- 
tlemen, one of whom shoveled coal at the behest 
of " Pink," the other being labeled " conductor," 
also being present one traction engine numbered 
75, one ordinary caboose, and one Pullman ca- 
boose — the last named being the private car of 
said Baltzell. 

After proceeding through the County of Poin- 
sett and through the tall and uncut grass at a 
very fast and furious rate of speed — a part of the 
time the caravan used the public road, and at 
other times was by accident on the rails of the 
trunk line referred to as the Tyronza Central Rail- 
road — the water-wagon (sometimes called tender), 
of engine No. 75 bucked at a point in the jungle 
some five miles from the life-saving station of 
Marked Tree, Arkansas, where a couple of hours 
were spent very pleasantly in coaxing old No. 75 
to respond to the lady-like touch of " Pink," the 
nobby chauffeur, who the while had been hum- 
ming, " I Don't Know Where I'm Going — But 
I'm On My Way." 

At this stage of the inspection, the Railroad 
Commission of Arkansas held a brief but im- 
portant session in the tall and uncut, and passed 
resolutions to the effect that it was beneath its 
dignity, and also an infringement on the rights 
and powers of the county judge of Poinsett Coun- 
ty, to inspect the dirt roads and bridle paths in 
said county, and the secretary was directed to 
enter an order for the arrest of the officials of the 
Tyronza Central Railroad under the Pure Food 
Act for not producing a railroad to inspect after 
advertising in the "Official Railway Guide" that 
there was such a road in existence. 

W. E. Floyd, 

Secretary. 

Not by Order of the Commission. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, July 1, 1910. 

AS THE BOOMER TOLD IT. 



HERE is a boomer brakeman's description of 
a head-end collision. It is told in his own 
language : 

" The hog-head was a greasing the pig, the taller 
was cracking the diamonds in the tank, the con. 
was flourishing the tissues in ths dog house, the 
hind shack was doping the hub of a hot-box, the 
head shack was beating it down the main with a 
red, and I was bending the rails, when they hit." 

J* 

THE LIMIT. 

THE long freight had left Grand Junction. 
On nearing the first water-tank, the fireman 
asked the brakemah to take water for him as he 
wanted to clean the ash-pans. When the engine 
came to a stop, the fireman took the slide hook and 
jumped to the ground. He pulled the slides out, 
but as nothing in the way of ashes fell out, he put 
the hook through the air-holes to poke them out. 
Suddenly he prodded something soft. So he lit his 
torch and investigated. 
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In the pan he saw a tramp curled up taking 
things easy. The fireman started to " ba'l the bo." 

" Well, of all the nerve — you are the limit I 
What are you doing in there? Get out! Beat 
it!" 

The bo simply put his finger up to his lips and 
said : 

" Sh-h ! Sh-h ! Don't make so much noise. 
My partner's in the smoke-stack." 

J* 

UP A TREE! 



THE following report was recently made by an 
engineer on the Grand Trunk Pacific. It is 

given here just as it was turned in. 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Motive Power Department. 
Engineer's Overtime Ticket. 

No. 16 District — Middle 

Division, Jan. 23, 19 — . Engine No. 557 

Train No. Ex Kind of Train— W. 

Frt. From — Hamilton To— Mimico 

Ordered 11 :15 a.m Left 12:15 

P.M Arrived 2:15 a.m Time 

occupied — 15 Hrs. — Mins Detentions al- 
lowed after Hrs. ...... Mins. Engineer — 

Wm. Sutterby. Fireman — Thos. Nevells and Wm. 
E. Shauntz. Conductor — Carmichael. 

STATION AND EXPLANATION. 

Hrs. Min. 



Hamilton, block and orders 1 — 

Waterdown; chasing cattle and waiting 
conductor who was up a tree with bull 
under him, had to shoot bull to release 

conductor 6 — 

Burlington Junction, shunting and 

orders and waiting fireman 2 — 

Bronte, shunting 20 

Port Credit, orders 1 — 



Signature of Engineer — Wm. J. Sutterby. 
J* 

DIDN'T SEE THE POINT. 

TWO young Irishmen who had recently arrived 
in this country bought railroad tickets to. 
Boonton, New Jersey, but made a mistake and 
boarded a train for Montclair, New Jersey. The 
conductor, on collecting the tickets, explained the 
mistake and told them to get off at the next sta- 
tion and wait for the Boonton train. 

Thinking that the next train that came along 
was the one they wanted, they boarded it, and 
were again told that they were on the wrong train, 
and were forced to get out at the next station and 
wait for the Boonton train. 

By this time, the men were quite worked up 
over their experience and were using some pretty 
bad language when they entered the next train, 
which was bound for Boonton. A clergyman who 
was sitting in the seat in front of them', heard the 
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awful language, and, turning in his scat, said : 
"■ Young men. do you know that you are on the 
road to hell? "" 

'" Begorry. Mike." cried Pat. " if we're not on 
the wrong train again!" 

And they started for the door. 

J* 

DO YOU WANT A JOB? 



OUT in the Middle West, the following appli- 
cation has been going the rounds. If you 
want a position on the K., K., K., K„ and K. Ry. 
Co., don't fill it out and mail it : 

The Kalazamoo, Kankakee, Kokomo, Ken- 
tucky, and Kansas Railway Company, 
application. 
Instructions: Fill out the spaces provided for the 
answers below with due care, being careful not to 
spill less than two bottles of ink over blank, and 
write so it cannot be deciphered without aid of at 
least three expert penmen. 

Application for position as 

Name, when sober. 

-. Name, last time -you worked 

for this road Married (Yes 

or No) If no, why? 

If yes, why? Do you 

belong to the Can Rushers' Union — 

If no, why? Do you think it proper 

to let tramps ride without paying? 

If so, why? Do you think the 

company should receive any of the money col- 
lected thusly? If so, why? 

N. B — Fill out and give to trainmaster. You 
will be given a job. anyway. This application is 
just a matter of form. 

Osste McSmyth, 
Trainmaster. 

<9 

SOMETHING DID HAPPEN. 



A WITNESS in a railroad case at Fort Worth, 
Kansas, was asked to tell in his own way 
how the accident happened. He said: 

" Well. Oft and I was walking down the track, 
and I heard a whistle, an' I got off the track and 
the train went by, an' I got back on the track. I 
didn I st'; Ok. hut I walked along, an' pretty soon 
I seen Ole's hat. an' I walked on, an' seen one of 
Gle"s legs, an' then I seen one of Ole's arms, an' 
then another leg. an' then over one side. Ole's head, 
an' I says, 'Great stumps! Something must have 
happened to Ole ! ' " 

WHAT DID HE SAY? 

AFTER many years of work on the section. 
Murphy was given the gales at an unimpor- 
tant crossing For several days all went well. 
Murphy thought he had the best job in (he world. 



One night, No. 41 was late, and Murphy was anx- 
ious to get home to his supper. 

Just after dark, the train was heard in the dis- 
tance. She came along as if the engineer intended 
to make up the lost time even if he did fracture 
the speed ordinance. As the .headlight showed up 
around the curve. Murphy got out his red lantern 
and swung it frantically. \ 

The engineer applied the brakes, the sparks flew 
from the wheels, and the train came to a, stop 
shortly after the engine passed Murphy. The en- 
gineer ran back to see why he was stopped, and 
before he "had time to ask the question, Murphy- 
began : 

" You're late. What in thunder kept ye'?" 
HE WANTED A DUMMY. 



AN engineer who was pulling a long freight 
was obliged to come to a stop. He dis- 
covered that he needed a dummy — a short piece 
of hose used for long couplings — so he ordered 
his fireman back to the hut to get one. , 

The spade wiggler was a green lad and didn't 
understand. When he reached the caboose, he 
said to the con. and the hind .shack: 
" The engineer wants one of you." 
"Which one?" asked the con. 
" I don't know which one," answered the green 
lad. " You both had better come along." 
The three hiked along to the front end. 
" Did you bring that dummy?" yelled the engi- 
neer, as they approached. 

" Yes, I brought two ! " glibly replied the fire* ' 
man. 

FELT IT SLIPPING. 



ONE of the agents on a railroad in Washington 
wanted a week's vacation and, as the road 
did not have a regular relief agent, the old man 
hired a boomer operator to relieve the agent. The 
boomer did not savvy accounts to any great ex- 
tent, but, as it was only a tank station, it was 
.thought thai he would get by without sawing, so 
he was told to go to it. 

The day after he was checked in. the old man 
happened along and asked him how he was getting 
on with the work. 

" Oh, fine ! " he replied, " why I've got it right 
by the tail." 

That sounded encouraging, and everything was 
all right until the new agent began to struggle 
with his monthly balance sheet. Then he found 
himself up against more kinds of grief than he 
had ever known. 

After putting in a full day and gelling more to 
the bad every minute, he sent this wire to the 
super : 

ft. C. B. DS,: 

Disregard our conversation of yesterday. 

Feel it slipping. T. F. D. 



IN THE HORNET'S NEST 



BY DAN DUANE. 

Philip Has an Encounter in the Night, 
Then Tries to Prove His Innocence. 



SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

AMONG the mountains of southern California, lived old Eugene Cailio, gold-miner and miser. To 
him had recently come his dead sister's child, beautiful, eighteen-year-old Carmita. In the 
course of events, Philip Garrick, master of the Rancho Buena Vista, visits the store kept by 
Cailio, and meets Carmita, who is much sought by all the men of the neighborhood, among them being 
Jim Gormley, superintendent of the Comet mine, a villainous sort of fellow, whose desire is to get at 
Caillo's riches through Carmita. She repulses him after Philip has declared his love. Shortly after, 
Caillo's body is discovered at the bottom of a sluice, and suspicion, instigated by Gormley, falls upon 
Carmita and Philip. Gormley leaves town but is quickly followed by Philip, who has evidence that the 
former has committed the murder. He finally traces Gormley to Carnullo City, where he has been 
stricken with smallpox and there, on his dying bed, signs a confession of his guilt. 



the people of southern California as the 
northland. 

But the viper of abuse seemed to point in 
but one direction for the lovers. 

A few days after Philip reached home, 
an ugly rumor was set afloat that Gormley 
had not died as Philip had described. The 
distance from Rosalia to Carnullo was too 
far to warrant the sending of a disinterested 
party to verify the graphic story that Philip 
told of the manner in which Gormley signed 
the confession. 

Even if such a course had been possible, 
the expense was a matter of deep considera- 
tion; and, in the ethics of the southland, 
Philip's money would have been refused in 
payment for such an undertaking. 

In the midst of these rumors — rumors that 
bred the foul assertion that Philip and Car- 
mita were cognizant of old Caillo's death, 
and that it was obviously necessary for them 
to get Gormley out of the way — Philip and 
Carmita strove for recognition. 

But, once started, the flame of public opin- 
ion is a desperate thing to check; and, before 
Philip knew, the very men whom he had 
called his closest friends were either begin- 
ning to regard him with suspicion or had 
turned from him altogether. 

Began In the November Railroad Man's Magazine. Single copies, tO cents. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Enemy in Ambush. 

all the beautiful towns in 
southern California that were 
baptized by the _original 
Spanish settlers, Rosalia was 
the most. beautiful. Situated 
at the base of mount Kaweah, 
whose snow-capped peak acted as a guide 
and sentinel through summer and winter, it 
w as even more than home to the men and 
women who were so fortunate as to live 
there. 

Its ever-green Spanish customs, the charm- 
ing patois of its people, the eternal summer- 
time, the birds, the flowers, the beautiful 
women, the languorous southern nature that 
seemed to permeate everything — all formed 
a fascinating abiding-place — and such a 
place can only be found in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

So there was little reason when Philip 
Garrick returned to the Rancho Buena Vis- 
ta — to the girl he so dearly loved, and for 
whom he had hunted down the unfortunate 
Gormley — that either he or Carmita should 
want to leave for what was known onlv to 
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True, the lovers had some stanch friends; 
but now they were so terribly in the minority 
that, when the terrible debates that startled 
the town were at fever-heat, these friends 
were snowed under by the volume of oppo-- 
site opinion. 

Burning with indignation, Carmita and 
Philip feared that they had only one choice. 
That was to let Padre Gregorio, of the Mis- 
sion, marry them. Then they would start 
for the north. 

'"But what would I do in that -cold, far- 
away country, Philip?" 

Carmita twined her arms around the neck 
of her lover as she spoke. 

" I would take care of you, dearest. You 
would never suffer. Here we must live as 
the victims of mockery and abuse. You 
could not stand it. The roses would go from 
your cheeks; the sunlight would go from 
your eyes. In the new country we will have 
all the happiness in the world, and I will 
work to show these people how impossibly 
they judge us." 

" Do vou surely think it is for the best, 
Philip?" 

" Surely." 

"Then will I do as you bid. Philip. You 
are all I have in this world. You are more 
to me now than any other thing — living or 
inanimate. If anything should happen to 
you. I would kill myself without the slight- 
est hesitancy." 

A gentle smile played over Carmita's face 
as she spoke these last words. It gave the 
keenest emphasis to her threat. 

She meant it — every word. 

He put his arm around her shoulders, and 
drew her toward him and kissed her. That 
was just what he would have her do. Young 
and strong and healthy as he was, he did 
not want to think that she would live if 
death were, to call him away. 

" My brave, wonderful love," he softly 
-aid. 

"My own Philip," she whispered, as she 
returned his care-^. 

They walked down the path of the old 
'dol>e garden. At the garden they said good 
night a' thousand times — it seemed. It was. 
an hour for a lingering. With no noise save 
the hum of the night things and no light 
save that shed by the stars, they parted as 
if chains had to be =evered. 

" You will come to-morrow, Philip — very 
early?" 

"Very early, dearest: very early. And, 
lo-ni»ht. I will -top in at the Mission. Padre 



Gregorio, who believes me and trusts you, 
will be awake. I shall tell him that we will 
be in the little chapel at sunrise, and he 
will tie the knot that will make you mine 
, in the eyes of the law. Then, dearest, with 
' law and love to bind us, we can never, never 
be separated. Good night!" 

He drew away from her, and started down 
the winding road that led in the direction 
of the Mission. 

Perhaps, after all, it were best to take 
this step. Though Carmita loved her birth- 
place as only a southerner can, she would 
soon get accustomed to northern ways, and 
her beauty, with his wealth and ambition, 
would give them position and prestige wher- 
ever they might choose to live. 

The glow of future happiness filled his 
breast as he moved along the road. Indeed, 
the change was welcome. He began to plan 
a myriad pleasant things for the future, 
\*hen the lights of the Mission gleamed a 
silent welcome in the night, about half a 
mile ahead. 

Though there was no sound to indicate 
the presence of others, he was suddenly con- 
scious that some one was following him. 

There are vibrations that travel from one 
being to another if the mind of one is on 
the other. It is a vague and mystic wonder; 
but, so sure as death, it is true. Philip's 
mind suddenly diverted from the thoughts 
of his and Carmita's future happiness. In 
an instant he was conscious that there were 
one or more human beings behind him. 

He turned suddenly, but saw no one. 

Standing stock-still in the middle of the 
road, his heart beating violently, he took 
his revolver from his hip-pocket and placed 
it in the bosom of his shirt. 

There was no sound. Perhaps he was 
mistaken. 

He turned in the direction of the Mission 
and hastened his footsteps. Before he had 
L,'one fifty feet he was again conscious of the 
thing or being that, ghostlike, was trailing 
in his footsteps. 

Philip was a brave man, but there were 
highwaymen in the southland, and he would 
take no chances. 

With lightning-like agility he drew his 
pistol from his shirt and turned. 

A figure darted into the chaparral to his 
left. He judged that it must have been at 
least a hundred feet from where he stood. 

He could not tell whether it was a man 
or an animal. 

" I'll find out just who you are," he said, 
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as lie started down the road in the direction 
of the vanished figure. 

He cocked his gun and held it over his 
left forearm. 

With the steady step of one who knows 
no danger, Philip reached the "clump of 
bushes behind which the figure had disap- 
peared. 

He halted by the roadside, straining his 
ears for anything that seemed like a sound. 

In the chaparral all was darkness. He 
could see nothing ; and even though he 
strained his eyes for the faintest sound, 
there was nothing — nothing save the plain- 
tive chirp of a cricket. 

Philip stood stock still waiting for the 
sound that must inevitably come if there 
were any living thing hiding within the 
range of his hearing. 

Whoever it is or whatever it is, he said, 
it can keep positively still only just so long. 
It must move sooner or later. 

Then the underbrush rustled. 

Not ten feet from where he stood there 
was the unmistakable sound of something 
moving in the leaves. 

"Who's that? Come out!" shouted 
Philip. 

He spoke with the full force of his voice. 
Then he let the trigger of his revolver down 
gently under the pressure of his thumb, and 
cocked it sharply. The sharpness of his 
voice and the sharp cocking of the revolver 
would tell the man hiding in the chaparral 
— if it were a man — that Philip was not 
afraid, and that he was armed. 

The rustling stopped. 

" Come out of that ! " Philip shouted 
again. 

His words were followed by a faint noise. 
Then a twig snapped sharply; then the 
heavy crunch of a booted foot. 

Philip fired in the bushes at his feet and 
stepped back into the middle of the road. 

"Come out!" he shouted again. "I am 
going, to shoot! " 

The command was heeded. 

A man stepped out from behind the chap- 
arral. He was bending over, and he car- 
ried a knife. 

"Up!" said Philip, leveling at him. 

The man did not seem to pay any heed. 
Philip again ordered him to put up his 
hands. 

" Not so quick, Mr. Garrick ! " 
The voice came from behind Philip. 
He half turned. A second man was ap- 
proaching. 
9 RR 



This man was armed with a revolver. 

"Not so fast, Mr. Garrick," the second 
man said with a slow drawl, " and don't be 
so handy with that gun." 

"Who are you?" asked Philip. 

" Just who I am is none of your business 
— at least, not at present," he replied. 

"What do you want?" asked Philip. 

As the man drew closer, Philip recognized 
Se*th Waters, a former deputy sheriff whom 
the Governor had been forced to remove 
from office because he could not quite ex- 
plain his connection with a certain hold-up. 

As Philip recognized* the man he drew 
back, and said: 

"I know you now — Seth Waters. -What 
do you want?" 

" I want to talk to you, and I want to do 
it peaceful-like." 

" Go ahead," said Philip. 

"Me and my pal," said Waters, "has 
come to you representing the citizens of 
Rosalia." 

At this juncture the " pal " drew up. He 
had straightened up, and his knife was 
sheathed. 

" You represent the citizens of Rosalia," 
said Philip. "And for what, pray?" 

"Did you call on that woman, Carmita, 
to-night?" asked Seth Waters. 

" That's none of your business," answered 
Philip. "Don't mention her name again." 

" It is my business. And if you say you 
didn't, you lie!" 

"What if I did?" asked Philip. The 
blood was rising in his temples. He would 
stand but very little of this sort of talk. 

" The citizens demand that you leave this 
county before dawn," said Seth. 

" And if I refuse ? " said Philip. 

" Then me and Dick Bender here has been 
voted a committee to see that you do." 

Philip's next impulse was to open fire on 
the two men. He would have gladly taken 
a chance, and he was sure that he could 
have laid both in the dust; but with the 
pulse of the community at fever heat, and 
with the clamor that was being hurled against 
him and Carmita, this plan would have been 
most impractical. 

How would he account for the dead bod- 
ies? Would the authorities believe him? 
Would an enraged populace rise up against 
him and hang him to the nearest tree? 

Silence held the three men for a moment, 
then Philip spoke: 

" You and Dick Bender are a fine pair to 
represent the people of Rosalia — " 
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" I want no comment, Mr. Garrick. Ben- 
der and me has a duty to perform, and we 
don't need to take any guff from you." 

" I don't care to waste any words with 
either of you," answered Philip. " What is 
your plan? " 

" We go down the road to Rosalia town," 
said Seth Waters. " In the stables of Pete 
Williams there is three saddled horses. We 
rides with you out of Rosalia down to the 
countv line, two miles this side of Caliente — 

« 

and then we says good-by." 

" That sounds pleasant," answered Philip. 

"And now I asks you,'" Seth drawled on, 
" do we go in peace? " 

Philip thought for a moment. 

" What do you mean by that ? " he asked. 

"I mean," said Seth, "are you willin' to 
go along quietly with us and put up your 
gun?" 

" That suits me," Philip answered. 

The ex-deputy and Philip slipped their 
guns in their hip pockets simultaneously. 
Bender ran his knife into the little pocket in 
his right boot, which he had made for the 
purpose. 

CHAPTER X. 

Over the Hedge. 

T^HE three men started down the road. 
* Philip walked in the middle, and 
Seth and Bender on either side, in the ruts 
made by wagon wheels. 

The little light in the old Mission shone 
brightly through the cluster of rose-vines 
and orange-branches that grew in profusion 
around its historic walls. 

Philip started at a pretty fast clip. Seth 
and his pal kept up without an extra breath. 
For the first few hundred feet, none of the 
three uttered a word. Finally Philip broke 
the monotony of their steps and the silence 
of the night by saying to Seth Waters, as 
kindly a? possible: 

"Seth. tell me just what prompted the citi- 
zens of Rosalia to take this action?" 

Waters seemed glad that Philip had adopt- 
ed a pleasant attitude, and he replied with 
equal solicitude: 

"Well, Garrick, the people hereabouts 
don't quite like the story that you been 
tellin' about the death Of Old Caillo an' 
that there confession of Jim Gormley's. It 
looks like you ain't on the level, and that you 
have something that you want to hide." 

Philip laughed in a half-hearted way. 



" I am sorry that they feel that way, Seth. 
But the time will come when they will un- 
derstand that I am telling the truth. I will 
make that the one object of my life." 

Seth Waters did not reply. He did not 
seem to care to converse further on the point 
that interested Philip the most, and he began 
to whistle some little melody that fitted in 
time with the measured tread of his foot- 
steps. 

They were now almost opposite the gar- 
dens redolent with the wealth of odorous 
blossoming plants that surrounded the old 
Catholic Mission. 

The lamp at the outer gate burned as a 
welcome to all who needed shelter in the 
night, or to tell the passing that they might 
come in and pray on the marble paths that 
led to the cloisters. 

In the darkness, neither Seth nor Bender 
could see that Philip was observing the place 
closely. 

He was mentally measuring certain dis- 
tances — trying to ascertain which was the 
object and which the shadow. The stars 
shine with wonderful brightness down in the 
Kaweah country, and illumine with a pecu- 
liar distinctness if the night is clear. Philip 
was accustomed to this light. In idle mo- 
ments, sitting alone on the porch of his home 
on the Rancho Buena Vista, he had often 
studied the wonderful glory of this marvel 
of all lights — so soft, so silvery, and so clear. 
An old Mexican once told him how difficult 
it was to discern the real from the shadow 
in this mystic light — and he thought that he 
would put it to the test. 

Before the men who were acting as his 
escort were aware, Philip stepped behind. 
With the agility of a cat, he dashed to the 
side of the road and leaped over the hedge 
that surrounded the Mission. 

In an instant Seth Waters drew his re- 
volver and fired. 

The shot pierced the hedge close to Philip. 

Down on all-fours, crouching close to the 
hedge, he started in the direction of the 
Mission buildings. 

Once he found it necessary to get on his 
feet to dash across an open stretch. 

Fear had no terror for him. He made the 
dash. Seth Waters's pistol again flashed 
on the night. He heard the bullet's thud 
as it struck the earth not far from him. 

Seth was aiming at his shadow. 

In a moment the Mission was awake. A 
robed form came running toward Philip. 
The ranchman recognized his friend. 
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"Padre Gregorio! Padre Gregorio!" he 
called, as he ran toward the priest. 

Waters and Bender were close after Phil- 
ip. The ranchman reached the priest, who 
caught him in his arms. 

"Philip Garrick! What means this?" 
asked the priest. 

" Padre! These men — " 

Waters and Bender had come up. Waters 
had his pistol drawn ready to shoot. 

" Stop ! " cried the father, raising his hand. 
" How dare you raise a hand to kill on the 
premises of the church ? " 

"This man is our prisoner, padre," said 
Waters. " He is trying to escape." 

"That is not so," replied Philip hotly. 
" They followed me down the road, and held 
me up like common thieves." 

" He must come with us," said Waters. 

" Let me stay here till morning, padre. 
I will tell you all. You believe me, I 
know!" 

" I believe you above every other man I 
know," replied the good man. 

" Thank you, padre." 

" I protest ! " shouted Waters. " You are 
interfering with the law." 

" I beg that you remember to whom you 
are talking," said Padre Gregorio. " And I 
ask you to leave this place at once. Ask 
yourselves who established the law here." 

" I am responsible to the citizens of Ro- 
salia for this man," persisted Seth Waters. 

"What does he mean, Philip? " asked the 
padre. 

" He claims to be selected by the people 
of Rosalia to drive me out of town. I de- 
mand the treatment of a citizen and a prop- 
erty-holder," said Philip. 

" I trust that you will not interfere with 
our duty, padre?" said Waters. 

"Your first duty is to humanity, and 
should be tempered with mercy," the priest 
answered. " I know Philip Garrick, and I 
will be responsible for him until the morn- 
ing." 

The other priests of the Mission had 
gathered around, and as Philip chatted with 
them and told them his experiences of the 
night, Padre Gregorio escorted Waters and 
Bender to the Mission gates. 

Against the wishes of the priest, the two 
representatives of the people were helpless. 
In those idle, early days the church had to be 
recognized if it took occasion to interfere in 
such a case. Waters and Bender started 
down the road, muttering curses to them- 
selves. 



" I thought you were to keep near to him 
to catch him if he jumped? " said Waters. 

" How did I know he was goin' to jump? " 
answered Bender. " He went like a flash." 

" Anyhow, you should have watched him 
closer," Waters went on with some vehe- 
mence. " It's your fault that he got away. 
In twenty minutes more we would have had 
the money." 

" I didn't want to take him by this road ! " 

" You did!" 

"I didn't! I told you to take him off 
into a pasture," said Bender, " and make 
him come to time with the cash." 

"Don't argue that now," Waters broke in. 
" We're the ones who've lost in this game. 
The father will have him before the court 
in the morning, and we will be hauled up 
as a couple of blackmailers." 

" If that's so, it's your fault," said Bender. 

"Don't say that again! What are you 
going to do — skip out of town ? " 

" I don't see as there is much else to do," 
Bender answered. " If it hadn't been for 
you — if I hadn't listened to your fool 
scheme — I would have been better off." 

Seth Waters was beginning to inwardly 
resent the taunts of his hitherto silent part- 
ner. He had picked Bender to help him 
" hold up " Philip under the guise that they 
were a committee to escort him out of town. 

When they reached the border line near 
Caliente, their plan was to bind Philip to a 
telegraph-pole, demand money from him un- 
der threat, and, if he did not come to time 
with the cash, then they would rob him and 
disappear to parts unknown. 

As Philip was always known to carry a 
goodly sum in his pocket, die two men knew 
that the night's work would not be in vain. 
It would not have been had their plan suc- 
ceeded. With the first ray that smote the 
east, Philip rose from his couch and, walk- 
ing to the offering-box in die little chapel, 
deposited a handful of bright gold coins — 
praying for the safety of his life as he did so. 

CHAPTER XI. 

The Escape. 

T^HE long and the short of the quarrel 
between Waters and Bender was that 
Bender became so inflamed at his partner's 
words and taunts, that he foolishly called 
him a liar. Waters, resenting the insult, 
struck Bender. Bender whipped out his 
knife and made a lunge at the ex-deputy. 
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Waters had only one alternative. Before 
another moment flashed by, he had exer- 
cised it. 

Dick Bender was a corpse. 

Waters dragged the body into the brush, 
and leaned against a fence to think over the 
situation. 

Three problems now confronted him. 

Firstly. Philip, under the protection of 
the Mission, which had the respect of all. 
would demand in the morning an under- 
standing as to his citizen rights. It was one 
thins to drive a man out of a community bv 
sheer contempt. It was another thing to 
take him by force, when he was a property- 
holder, and claimed the protection of the 
law. 

Secondly, he would be utterly routed and 
branded as a liar when it was proved that 
he was not the appointed officer of a citizen's 
committee. 

Thirdly, how would he account for the 
killing of Dick Bender? Who would be- 
lieve him if he said that he did it in self- 
defense? After being stamped as a liar in 
connection with Philip Garrick, who would 
agree that he had shot his mate in self- 
defense? He might be charged with mur- 
der — and then ! 

He started down the road. He made all 
the haste possible to reach Rosalia before 
midnight. The morrow would find him far 
away from the shadow of Kavveah — far 
away from the grasp that the law would 
reach out for him. 

The scheme to get horses at Pete Williams's 
stable was only a bluff — but straight to this 
very stable went Seth Waters. 

A big roan mare was grazing in one of 
the pastures near the road. Seth knew that 
she was a good jumper and fleet of foot. 

A long rope dangled from her halter. 
Setli grabbed the end of it and. after the 
fashion of cowboys, he passed it through her 
mouth in the form of a bit, and mounted her 
bareback. 

He trotted the mare out into the middle 
of the corral, then, turning her head in the 
direction of the road, dug his feet into her 
side and started at a full gallop for the 
fence. 

It was a five-board affair, but she took 
it clean, and, the next instant, the roan and 
hef daring rider were kicking up the dust in 
the direction of Caliente. 

Seth knew that she could cover a good ten 
miles before she showed any sign of far 
titrue. and then a stop and a rest and she 



would be good for another long distance. 

By daybreak, he thought, he could be well 
out of the neighborhood — perhaps fifty- 
miles from his starting-point. 

When he came too close to Caliente to be 
safe, he turned his mare's head into a road 
that ran along the bank of the Crood River. 

Though it was dark along this route, 
owing to the heavy growth of trees and 
chaparral through which the faint starlight 
could not penetrate, he knew even' inch of 
the way. In harmony with the old saying, 
" The horse knows the rider," the mare, 
urged by his voice and his heels, kept up a 
fair canter. 

So long as the night held out he was safe. 
In the morning, there might be cattlemen on 
the road who would know him. but he was 
not taking any chances with them. 

When morning dawned, he would ride 
into one of the deep.gulleys that skirted the 
river. There the mare could rest and eat 
her fill of the juicy bunch-grass that grew 
along the bottoms, and drink the cool, fresh 
water of the Crood. As for him, he would 
live on water for a few days. Lack of food 
had no terror for him. 

Many a time, in the old days, it had been • 
necessary for Seth to evade the posse that 
was scouring the mountains for a road- 
agent, when he was supposed to be in Visalia 
on business, when he had found himself 
quite an adept at killing and cooking the 
wild birds that infest the paradise of the 
southern California forests. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A Shot Is Fired. 

pHILIP GARRICK deposited all the gold 
he had in his pockets in the collection 
box that rested in the little chapel. Then 
he went to the first mass, for he was a de- 
vout worshiper. The humble but whole- 
some breakfast of the Mission priests was as 
a feast to him, and it was with a lighter 
heart than he had known for some days that 
he sent word to Carmita that Padre Gregorio 
and he had sat up late talking over the whole 
matter, and that Padre Gregorio had ad- 
vised them not to do anything in haste. 

" We will hasten into Rosalia in the 
morning, and I am going to have an under- 
standing about my position before the court 
of justice. My defamers must come out in 
the open and fight. No innocent man need 
flee from his accusers — and you and Padre 
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Gregorio know that I am innocent. Be 
calm, and God bless you.- I will be with 
you early in the afternoon. Philip. " 

He despatched this by a cowboy from a 
near-by ranch. He knew that Carmita would 
be up early waiting for him to take her to 
the altar, as he had promised. He did not 
tell her anything about the affair with 
Waters and Bender. It would only worry 
fier, and then it was all over and only an 
incident. But, after all, a lucky one, thought 
Philip, for it threw him into the counseling 
hands of my good friend, Gregorio. 

"Shall we walk to Rosalia?" asked 
Padre Gregorio. " It is a beautiful morn- 
ing. Just listen to those birds sing, and see 
die wonderful color of those flowers!" 

" By all means, if it won't tire you." 

The priest was a tall, dark man, the son 
of a Spanish landholder whose family was 
among the first to locate in southern Cali- 
fornia. Athletic in every way, the walk 
appealed to him — and so the two companions 
started off, rilled with the glory of the early 
morn. 

As they walked along discussing that 
matter from many view-points, they came to 
a place in the road where the usually placid 
tracks of wagons and pedestrians seemed to 
be disturbed. The evidence of a scuffle was 
visible, and both men remarked that some- 
thing out of the ordinary had happened on 
that spot. 

" There has been a fight here," said Philip. 

" It looks very much like it," answered 
the priest. " This is a rather lonely spot, 
and just what I imagine a highwayman 
would select for an attack." 

Philip had raised his head, and was look- 
ing around. His eye caught a trail made 
by something having been dragged through 
the grass. 

"This looks suspicious," he said, as he 
followed the lead. 

" It does most certainly," replied the 
priest as he followed. 

It was only a few steps to Dick Bender's 
body. It lay there, staring up to the morn- 
ing sun. 

" Great Heavens 1 " exclaimed Philip. " It 
is the body of one of the men — it is Seth 
Waters's pal! What do you think? How 
do you suppose it — " 

Padre Gregorio broke the succession of 
Philip's questions by saying: " He has been 
shot! We cannot leave his body here! " 

They found that they were helpless to 

(^T o be co 



move it. There was only one thing to do, 
and that was to cover it with branches and 
make Rosalia with all possible haste. 

Their eager muscles were soon breaking 
die full-leafed branches of the small trees 
and thick growth near the roadside. Soon 
they had the body completely covered, so 
that any who might come along would pass 
it by unnoticed. Then Padre Gregorio tied 
his handkerchief around a fence-post to mark 
the spot so that it would be easily found by 
the morgue-messengers. 

They hurried on to Rosalia. A little over 
a mile had to be covered, but the men 
walked at a good gait. 

They went direct to the town marshal — 
for he was the head of the police force — and 
reported the finding of Dick Bender's body. 

In a short time the little town was ablaze 
with the awful news. The fact that the body 
had been found by Philip Garrick and 
Padre Gregorio at that early hour lent addi- 
tional interest to the affair. 

The court convened, and Philip went be- 
fore the judge and asked that he be given 
the privilege to prove his story regarding 
' the death of Old Caillo and the confession 
of Jim Gormley. Padre Gregorio pleaded 
with the court for his friend. 

This was the topic on one hand, while the 
murder of Bender excited the other. A thou- 
sand conflicting opinions filled the streets. 
The courtroom was crowded to suffocation, 
and the little square around it was black with 
humanity struggling to get in. 

Finally Philip and the priest appeared at 
the door. The crowd surged around them. 
Men hurled epithets at Philip, but the good 
Gregorio raised his hand and they were 
quiet. 

" Tell us, Garrick ! " -they shouted. " Tell 
us, and tell the truth." 

" He will tell all and only the truth," said 
Padre Gregorio, when order ' was restored. 
" I know this man ! He is a truthful man ! 
I believe him to die core! Listen to him. 
He will tell you all he knows — and it will 
lie the truth." 

Philip came forward. He raised his hand 
for order. He smiled, removed his hat, and . 
started to address the multitude. He had 
said only a few t words about his early life 
in Rosalia, when a pistol-shot broke the still- 
ness. 

Philip put his hands to his breast— and 
his good friend, Padre Gregorio, caught 
him as he fell, 
ntinned.) 
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WE like to be as useful to our readers as we can ; but, because of the great popularity of 
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answering of questions of an informative, technical, or historical nature only. Letters 
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WHAT is the best definition of an electric lo- 
comotive ? 

(2) How is the power applied to these 
locomotives, and how are they operated? 

<3) What is the voltage generally used? — O. C. 
H.. Elmira. New York. 

(1) It is a self-propelled vehicle running on 
rails and containing one or more electric motors, 
which drive the wheels, thereby propelling the lo- 
comotive and causing it to haul cars. 

(2) The motors obtain electrical energy from a 
rail laid near to but insulated from the track rails, 
or from a wire suspended above the track, contact 
with this wire being made by a trolley or wheel 
on the end of a pole mounted on top of the loco- 
motive. The electric rail, called " third rail," or 
the trolley wire,_ is supplied with electricity by 
generators placed in a central station and driven 
by steam or gas-engines or water-wheels. From 
the trolley or the third-rail shoe the current is 
conducted to a regulator or controller, by means of 
which the motors may be started, stopped, or 
driven at any desired speed. Electric locomotives 
are built either with motors mounted so as to drive 
the axles through the medium of gear-wheels, or 
with the motor armature mounted directly on the 
axle. In this latter case, the motor is called a 
gearless motor. 

' ; I The pressure or voltage at which electric 
locomotives arc operated is 500 to 650 volts, direct 



current; and from 1,800 to 3,000 volts if alterna- 
ting current is used. If by alternating current, a 
transformer is placed on the locomotive which 
lowers the current of the trolley wire to a volt- 
age suitable for the motors. For certain pur- 
poses, electric locomotives are built to be operated 
by a storage battery. This arrangement is only 
practicable for yard or switching work, where the 
battery can be conveniently recharged from an 
electric central station. 

WHAT should be done if the packing should 
blow out of the throttle stuffing-box while 
on the road? 

(2) About how many stay-bolts arc there in 
the average locomotive boiler? 

(3) When the term "boiler brace" is used, 
what does it mean, and how many are there in 
the modern boiler? 

(4) If the blower should become disconnected 
how would draft be created on the fire? 

(5) How can it be found whether the double- 
heading pipe exhaust-port in the No. 5 "ET" 
equipment is stopped up, and what should be done 
in order to double head if this were the second 
engine? — R. K., Indianapolis. 

(1) It would largely be a matter for the good 
judgment of the engineer. The packing seldom, if 
ever, blows completely out without some prelimi- 
nary warning, whereupon the gland should be 
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drawn up lis far as it will go not to interfere with 
the movement of the throttle rod. Then it is very 
seldom so bad that an old coat or bag thrown over 
the gland will not suffice to make matters beara- 
ble, especially with a passenger-train, until you 
can get in. In the case of a work-train, however, 
or a freight-tram with a long distance yet to go, 
circumstances might justify blowing the steam off 
the engine after getting into clear and repacking 
the throttle with strips of old air-hose or any- 
thing of the kind which you can find. 

The writer has frequently seen this done on 
Mexican roads, and some in this country, where 
the throttle gland was located on top of the boiler 
or in the dome, it only being necessary to deaden 
the fire a little, and after filling up the boiler pretty 
full — at least, so that it will be well over the sheet 
while the work is being done — blow the steam off 
through the steam-chest relief valves. It does not 
require more than a very few minutes to repack 
the throttle, whereupon it only remains lc get the 
engine hot again and proceed. These are, how- 
ever, extreme instances, and are scarcely, if ever, 
necessary or justifiable, as has been said. 

(2) Eliminating from consideration the radial 
stays and considering the stay-bolts proper — that 
is, the short bolts in the side sheets, back-head and 
throat-sheet — the number usually runs from 750 
to 1,100, dependent on the size and shape of the 
fire-box. 

(3) "The Locomotive Dictionary," compiled 
by the American Railway Master Mechanics' As- 
sociation, and accepted as the authority on loco- 
motive nomenclature, defines boiler bracing as 
" the system of stays and braces used in a boiler 
to enable its plates to resist the pressure imposed 
upon them by steam." It thus might be inferred 
that the term is of broad application to include 
sling-stays, radial-stays, stay-bolts, etc., but in the 
shops the name " brace " is generally supposed to 
specifically designate the braces which extend 
from the back head to the upper shell ; from the 
throat-sheet to the lower shell, and from the front 
flue sheet to the shell. 

These may run as high as fifty in a boiler, de- 
pendent upon its design, and are generally pinned 
•to a riveted foot on one end for flexibility, and 
riveted on the other. Some designs have a " T " 
iron riveted on the back-head to which braces are 
pinned to radiate to various points on the shell. 
In instances where it is possible to brace the dome 
on account of its location toward the rear, the 
writer has heard these braces referred to fre- 
quently as " dome stays." There is far from being 
a uniform understanding among shopmen, at least, 
regarding the names of these parts. 

(4) The blower is unnecessary while the en- 
gine is under steam, as the draft is created through 
the outlet of the exhaust steam through the stack. 
If it should become disconnected while the engine 
was not in motion, there would be no artificial 
draft ; in fact, no draft other than the natural one 
through the stack. It could be created readily 
enough, however, if appliances were at hand, by 
piping from another engine or putting a stack- 



blower in the stack. Under such conditions the 
best move would be to repair it if time permitted. 

(5) In double-heading when the engineer on 
the head engine sets the brakes and cannot release,: 
them on the second engine, which is the way we 
interpret your question, the trouble is that port 
" u " is slopped up in the automatic brake-valve, 
as this port is not used much and is liable to stop 
up. In this case we would disconnect the double- 
heading pipe, or release could be effected through 
the independent brake-valve. 

(6 and 7) You do not mention the style equip- 
ment in the question regarding handling the un- 
charged cars. There is practically no limit to the 
number of air-cars which can be handled — all that 
the engine can pull at any rate. 

if! 

A O. K.j Waycross, Georgia.— ( 1 and 2) Yes. 
+ ~- m (3) There might be a good chance to 
gel on as a hostler, but little, in our opinion, as a 
switch engineer. 

(4) We have no data in regard to colored fire- 
men, but pretty sure that there are none employed 
in Arizona or the akotas. 

(5) The Far Southwestern States should pre- 
sent the best field. 

GE. M., San Jose, California. — After a very 
• careful review of your problem, it would 
appear that if the first-class train reaches " A" at 
12.02 a.m., or, as you put it, 47 minutes late, it 
has caught the new " book " and would be ac- 
cordingly handled by the despatcher over the new 
route which takes effect with the change of time. 
This, of course, is merely our personal view. The 
movement under such conditions would be han- 
dled, no doubt, through orders to all trains in- 
volved. We do not believe that an extra would 
have the right lo run against the first-class train 
from either " B " or " C " without orders. 

J* 

WHAT was the circumference of the drivers 
of the 999? 

(2) What is the difference between an 
outside and an inside coupled locomotive? 

(3) What is used mostly for headlight — elec- 
tricity or oil? If electricity is used, where is it 
made ? 

(4) What is the approximate cost of rolling 
stock, freight and passenger? — M. A., Newton, 
Iowa. 

(1) Eighty-four inches in diameter: circumfer- 
ence 263:89 inches. See reply to J. P., this month. 

(2) Outside coupled locomotives, which is the 
prevailing construction in this country, have their 
cylinders outside the frames, and the power is ap- 
plied through the medium of the pistons, cross- 
heads, and main iods to the main driving-wheel at 
the crar.k-pin. Inside connected locomotives have 
their cylinders between the frames, thus necessi- 
tating a cranked main-axle, to which the power 
is applied through the above mentioned parts. 
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This latter design was standard in England 
and, in fact, all over Europe for over half a cen- 
tury, but notable departures are in sen-ice along 
the lines of American practise. 

The London and Northwestern and the Great 
Western have both practically adopted outside 
cylinders as standard. The principal advantage 
claimed for the inside type was greater stability 
when in motion, due to the thrust of the recipro- 
cating parts being almost directly in line with the 
center of the locomotive. This, whether it amount- 
ed to anything or not, was completely offset by 
the increased cost of maintenance due to the in- 
accessibility of the parts when inside connected. 

(3) Oil headlights are in the majority, the pro- 
portion being about four to one electric. The lat- 
ter are electric arc-light, the current for which is 
supplied by a small steam turbine and dynamo 
unit. This is placed on the boiler and takes steam 
therefrom. 

(4) Assuming that your question relates to 
broad-gage equipment, the approximate cost would 
be as follows: Passenger-car, $8,000 to §10,000; 
box, $3,800 to §4,500. Wooden gondolas, of dif- 
ferent types, with steel underframing may be as- 
sumed to cost from §1,200 to §1,600. Pressed 
steel cars are worth about §2,000. Locomotives 
will average about §18,000 for either class of serv- 
ice. 

AG. C, White River Junction. Vermont. — 
• We cannot think at this writing of any 
railroad employing firemen or trainmen eighteen 
years old but many have done so. Twenty one years 
is now the general minimum limit, especially in the 
instance of firemen, as the work has grown pro- 
portionately with the increased size of the engines 
in the past few years so that it is doubtful if a 
person under age would be physically able to 
handle it. ^ 

JH. W., Goldfield, Nevada. — Any watchmaker 
• in your vicinity will explain your questions 
about the hands of a watch. They are not of suf- 
ficient general interest to reproduce in this de- 
partment. 

HOW much coal will a locomotive burn per 
hour?— G. W. B., Oakes, North Da- 
kota. 

Do you mean a locomotive employed in light 
passenger service or in heavy express work ; one 
in way-freight service or fast or slow main-line 
freight service, and is a compound or a simple 
engine incorporated in the question? These are 
necessary elements to be defined before any at- 
tempt could be made to return an answer of any 
value The amount of coal burned depends upon 
tonnage, speed, gradients, and curves, steaming 
qualities of the locomotive, quality of the coal, 
and, last but not least, the skill possessed by the 
fireman. In heavy and fast passenger service, say 
from six to eight cars at fifty miles an hour, about 
sis tons per hundred miles will be readily con- 



sumed. In heavy freight, or "drag" service, this 
might reach ten tons, while a switch engine could 
possibly work twenty-four hours with no more 
than three tons. Too many conditions remain to 
be reckoned with before any .real information can 
be given on this interesting point, but with a rea- 
sonable amount of data a close estimate could be 
made of what a locomotive should burn. 

WHAT is the pay of both engineers and fire- 
men on passenger and freight trains? 
(2) Does an engineer lose his position 
if his train is wrecked for no carelessness of his 
own? 

(3) Are the engines that handled the Empire 
State Express in the year 1893 still in service? 

(4) In what year was the speed of seventy-five 
miles an hour first attained by a train? — J. P., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

(1) As we have frequently explained in this 
department, the pay-of engineers and firemen is 
entirely dependent on the agreement which their 
respective organizations may be able to make with 
the railroad companies. There is no real uni- 
formity, because some men are more clever than 
others in talking these things over, and naturally 
drive a better bargain. When the contract or 
agreement is made it generally stands about two 
years, or, maybe, three years, whereupon a new 
agreement is formulated, thoroughly discussed, 
and signed by both parties, after both parties, of 
course, have made mutual concessions. In the 
East; that is, say, east of the Mississippi River, 
the pay of passenger engineers is approximately 
$3.85 per hundred miles. If the run is longer than 
one hundred miles each additional mile is paid 
for, usually at the same rate, or on the same basis. 
This arrangement prevails in the instance of both 
engineers and firemen, whether in passenger or 
freight service. Passenger firemen in this same 
territory average $2.25 per hundred miles. Freight 
engineers receive an average of about $4 per hun- 
dred miles, and freight firemen, $2.50. West of 
the Mississippi River, the pay will be found im- 
proved in either branch of the service. On pas- 
senger runs, the engineer may draw §4.50 per 
hundred miles; in freight service, $5 or more. 
The pay of firemen in the West, in many instances, 
almost equals that of an engineer on some East- 
ern roads, rising to §3.35 in freight, and $3 in pas- 
senger service. The above, of course, are broadly 
drawn figures, but they should serve to give the 
general information which you desire. 

(2) No, he is exonerated through the circum- 
stance which you mention. 

(3) The 999 ran this train in the year which 
you mention, and is still in service on the Rome, 
Watcrtown, and Ogdcnsburg division of the New 
York Central. (See The Railroad Man's 
Magazine for April, 1910, -page 553, for the com- 
plete history of this locomotive.) The schedule 
speed of the Empire State Express is about forly- 
five miles an hour. The 999 has been rebuilt with 
a new boiler sTnce she hauled the Empire', and 
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her driving-wheels have been reduced in diameter 
from 84 to 70 inches. 

(4) There are any number of locomotive speed 
records on file, but, unfortunately; they mostly 
lack the elements to make them entirely credible. 
However, on November 18, 1892, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad ran a train from 
Jdnkintown to a point five miles beyond, in 3 
minutes flat, or at the rate of 87.S miles per hour. 
This, of course, is the average time. There are 
few statistics available for single miles, and it is 
safe to say that 75 miles an hour for an isolated 
mile was made many years ago. We have an- 
other record on the Philadelphia and Reading, 
made on May 9, 1884, between mile-posts .34 and 
48, New York division, in which the 14 miles 
were covered in 11 minutes 18 seconds, or at the 
rate of 75 miles per hour. This is about as com- 
plete as your question can be answered, as proba- 
bly no one can say when that speed was first 
attained for a single mile. 

J* 

GT. S., Three Forks, Montana.— It makes 
• absolutely no difference whether the bag- 
gage car is at rest or in motion, as the dynamo- 
shaft will be carried in its bearings exactly the 
same way under either condition. Both shaft- 
bearings have an equal progressive motion with 
the car, and the shaft itself may be practically re- 
garded as in a state of rest within the bearings. 

J* 

WILL you please tell me how far a steam 
locomotive can travel with one supply of 
fuel, and without any stop whatever? — 
H. L., Philadelphia. 

What type of locomotive, and how much steam 
pressure does it carry? What is the fuel capacity 
of the tender ? Has it a train behind ; if so, what 
is the approximate weight of the latter; or, is it 
tunning light without any train? Do you mean 
with one supply of fuel in the fire-box? If so, 
what are the dimensions of the latter, and, in par- 
ticular, the grate area? Or, do you mean with 
the tender fully supplied with fuel? We have to 
be iu possession of the majority, at least, of thi^ 
data before we can do much toward a reply. Sec 
answer to G. W. B., this month. 

CC. H., Mechanicville, New York— There are 
• several types of electric locomotives capa- 
ble of hauling a fifteen-hundred-ton train up a 
grade of twenty-six feet to the mile. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad motors, first put in serv- 
ice in 1893, have been pulling the heaviest freight- 
trains (including the steam locomotive-of the lat- 
ter, which docs not assist) through the belt-line 
tunnel under the city of Baltimore up a considera- 
bly heavier grade than that which you mention. 
On one occasion, one of these engines pulled twen- 
ty-nine loaded cars, two engines, and a caboose, 
-the total weight aggregating over 2,000 tons. In 
the majority of instances, however, where the ton- 



nage is heavy and the speed comparatively high, 
it is considered preferable to use two motors. This 
is the practise on the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad, the most prominent example 
of electrification in this country, whenever its ex- 
press-trains reach over six or seven cars. 

•J* 

WHAT is the actual value of a Mallei articu- 
lated compound passenger-engine and 
freight-engine of the " 1700" and " 1300" 
type, recently built for the Santa Fe?. Are the 
passenger-engines capable of a high speed? 

(2) How many people can a sleeper accommo- 
date? Have all sleepers a stateroom or two, be- 
sides the berths? 

(3) Is it possible for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to make fifty-four miles an hour with a train 
of eight cars over its mountain division between 
Pittsburgh and Harrisburg? — J. F., Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

(1) The cost, as we have been informed unoffi- 
cially, was about $25,000 each. It would scarcely 
be advisable to attempt to run them at any un- 
usual speed. They were built for grade work 
with long, heavy passenger-trains, and each per- 
forms the work of two engines. 

(2) The average sleeping-car contains twelve 
sections, six sections on each side of the car, and 
each section is composed of an upper and lower 
berth. Allowing one person to each berth, it 
would accommodate twenty-four persons in the 
body of the car. The majority of sleepers have 
what is called a drawing-room, which sometimes 
contains five berths. Some sleepers recently built, 
have sixteen sections, but they have not been gen- 
erally introduced into the Eastern part of the 
country. 

(3) It is- scarcely possible with a train of that 
weight, although they have averaged that speed 
between the points mentioned with five and even 
six cars. If you will apply to the local passen- 
ger-agent of any railroad in your town or vicinity 
he will be pleased to work out the mileage for you 
between, the various cities given 

FIFTEEN years ago, all engines when in -mo- 
tion had a constant ringing or rocking of 
their driving-rods. I would like to know 
how and by whom this defect was remedied. — J. 
T. M., Washington, Districfof Columbia. 

The noise which you mention became noticeable 
when the solid end, or bushed side-rods, were 
first introduced about twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. They were not so neat to the pins after a 
certain amount, of wear as the former style strap- 
rods, there being no provision for taking up the 
wear without renewing the bushing. In conse- 
quence, they rattled somewhat on the pins through 
a combination of too loose fit and side play between 
the collars of the pin. The same condition exists 
to-day where frequent renewals of bushings are 
not made, but, as a rule, it is only in evidence 
when the engine is starting or running light at 
moderate speed. As soon as she settles down to 
business with her load, there is practically no 
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more racket than with the old-style rods, provided 
that the parts are accorded reasonable mainte- 
nance. v < 

J. E. L- Canon City, Colasado. — (1) As we 
• have frequently mentioned in this depart- 
ment, we are abolutely without reliable informa- 
tion on railroad wrecks, past or present, You 
might secure the information from the officials of 
the road, but it is doubtful if they would be will- 
ing to rattle the bones of a skeleton. Wrecks are 
distasteful to railroad management at large, and 
their memory even more so. 

(2) We cannot say whether the engineer was 
killed or not. Why not look up the back files of 
some of the Colorado newspapers? 

(3) The Atchison. Topeka, and Santa Fe has 
about 8,000 miles of road, including its leased or 
controlled lines; the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy has 8,950 miles; the Chicago. Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul is credited with 7,286 miles, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, with 7.4V4 
miles. 

(4) They all pay about the same in the train 
service. 

(5) Engineers are paid by the mile, but have 
the guarantee of a day's pay whether one hun- 
dred miles or not have been made. After one 
hundred miles every additional mile is paid for 
according to the schedule of agreement which they 
have with the company. Note reply to J. P. 

CM. J.. Thibodaux. Louisiana. — Our records 
• covering high railroad bridges are some- 
what obscure, but the impression is that the Kin- 
zua viaduct on the Bradford division of the Erie 
Railroad, is about the highest in this country. It 
is something like 320 feet to the lowest point in 
the ravine which it spans, and it is over half a 
mile long jj 

CC. A.. Minneapolis. — Engines are changed 
• on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
New York and Chicago, at Philadelphia. Harris- 
burg, Altoona, Pittsburgh, Crestline, and Fort 
Wayne In the instance of two or three limited 
trains, there may be some other arrangement in 
vogue, but the above has prevailed for a number 
of years. The longest division is from Pittsburgh 
t" Crestline, about 190 miles. Grand Island, 
North Platte, and Julesburg, we opine, are the 
changes on the other road mentioned, If very 
important, we would suggest that you write to the 
principal offices of the company in Omaha, Ne- 



braska . 



WHAT is meant by a " boomer" brakeman? 
(2) When the mileage 'if a railroad is 
given, does it mean single track or double 

track? 

(3) Can you explain why each rail of the road- 
bed h connected by wires?— F W L., New York. 

Ill A traveler from road to road ; one who docs 
ti'it remain on any particular pay-roll for any 
length of time. 



(2) It means length of road. For the total 
mileage must be added length of double, or "sec- 
ond " track, and length of all sidings. 

(3) The current employed in the working of 
the semaphores controlling the electric block sys- 
tem passes through the rails, and these are tied, 
or " bonded," with wire at the joints to insure 
against leakage of the current. 

S 

WJ. A., Philadelphia. — In signal systems, as 
• ordinarily 'arranged, the overhead or 
high-semaphore signals indicate the block, and the 
" turn outs," or switches, are indicated by dwarf 
semaphores or pot signals. 

BK. R., Freeport, Illinois. — The Santa Fe has 
• one decapod (2-10-0 class) numbered in 
the " 900's," and, also, a ten-coupled and trailing 
truck (2-10-2), in the same series. Both types are 
compound. The principal dimensions of the 2-10- 
are cylinders 19 inches and 32 x 32 inches. Work- 
ing steam pressure, 225 pounds per square inch ; 
total heating surface, 5,390 square feet ; diameter 
of drivers, 57 inches; weight on drivers, 237,800 
pounds; total weight, 267,800 pounds. The prin- 
cipal dimensions of the 2-10-2 class are cylinders, 
19 inches and 32 x 32 inches; working steam pres- 
sure, 225 pounds per square inch; total heating 
surface, 4,796 square feet; diameter of drivers, 57 
inches ; weight on drivers, 234,580 pounds ; total 
weight, 287,240 pounds. 

The New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
railroads are now practically four-tracked all the 
way east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, respectively. 
The telephone is in use on both lines for despatch- 
ing purposes to a limited extent. We cannot tell 
whether they regard it as out of the experimental 
stage or not. Read the article by John C. Thom- 
son. " Despatching Trains by Telephone," in this 
number, page 477. 

Among the railroads that are using the telephone 
in train-despatching are the following: 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, Atlantic Coast 
Line, Bessemer and Lake Erie, Big Four (Cleve- 
land. Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis), Boston 
and Albany, Boston and Maine, Canadian Pacific, 
Carolina, Clinchfield, and Ohio, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, Chicago, 
Indiana and Southern, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Puget Sound, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, 
Chicago and Northwestern, Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, Cumberland Valley, Cumberland and 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern. Denver, Laramie, and Northwestern, Denver 
and Rio Grande, Erie, Georgia, Great Northern, 
Gulf, Colorado, and Santa 'Fe, Gulf, Texas, and 
Western, Illinois Central, Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern, Lehigh Valley, Louisville and Nash- 
ville, Marshall and East Texas, Michigan Central, 
Middle Tennessee, Missouri Pacific, New Iberia, 
St. Martin, and Northern, New York Central and 
Hudson River, New York, Chicago, aifd St. Louis, 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford, Norfolk 
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and Southern, Norfolk and Western, Northern 
Pacific, Oregon Short Line, Pennsylvania, 
Quanach, Acme, and Pacific, Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Potomac, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake and Ogden, San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass, Seaboard Air Line, Southern Pa- 
cific, Southern, Union Pacific, Virginian, and 
Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal. 

EA. D., Stafford Springs, Connecticut. — The 
• Grand Trunk ; the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the Central Vermont railroads all have the 
same president, C, M. Hays, Montreal Quebec. 
Many of the other executive officers serve on the 
three roads; hence the other two are wholly or par- 
tially controlled by the Grand Trunk proper. The 
Grand Trunk system, proper, includes 4,745 miles; 
1,175 locomotives, and 35,508 cars. It is composed 
of the Grand Trunk Railway; Canada Atlantic 
Railway; Grand Trunk Western Railway; De- 
troit, Grand Haven, and Milwaukee Railway ; To- 
ledo, Saginaw, and Muskegon Railway ; Cincin- 
nati, Saginaw, and Mack Railroad; Michigan Air 
Line Railway; Chicago, Detroit, and Canada 
Grand Trunk Junction Railway; Grand Trunk 
Junction Railway, and Pontiac, Oxford, and 
Northern Railway. The Central Vermont is a 
well-equipped railroad; mileage, 536; standard 
gage; 102 locomotives, and 3,139 cars. The time- 
table folders of these roads, published for general 
distribution, will provide you with maps. 

• ,* 

JS, Milwaukee. — Write to Walter E. Emery, 
• secretary of the Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association, Peoria, Illinois. We 
think that he may be able to place you in the way 
of securing the information wanted relative to the 
largest hump-yard. The only one with which we 
are personally familiar is- on the Southern Rail- 
way at Lonsdale, about two miles west of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. It is a yard of very large ca- 
pacity and handles a tremendous amount of busi- 
ness, but we are entirely without reliable statistics 
concerning the latter. 

J« 

WHAT position can a boy, nineteen years old, 
wearing eye-glasses, secure on a railroad, 
if he is sound in all other respects? — P. M. 
F., Brooklyn. 

Clerk, stenographer, or ticket-agent's assistant, 
possibly. ■■ 

WHICH wood makes the hottest fire?^S. C. 
T., New London, Connecticut. 

Government experts who have been making 
tests recently to find out what wood furnishes 
the most heating when burning, have discov- 
ered that the greatest heating power is pos- 
sessed by the wood of the linden-tree, which is 
very soft. Fir is next, and almost equal to linden. 
Then pine, while hard oak and other hard woods 
which are always believed to make the hottest 



blaze, possess more than ten per cent less healing 
capacity than linden. 

-J* 

WHAT roads use the water-between-the-rails 
system of taking water on a fast train 
without stopping, and do they use this 
method in winter? — J. W. S., Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 

Among the railroads using track-tanks in gen- 
eral, or in part, are the Pennsylvania; New York 
New Haven, and Hartford; New York Central, 
and Baltimore and Ohio. The winter season 
causes very little inconvenience to this system un- 
less the weather is unusually severe, as the tanks 
are in such constant use that the ice has little op- 
portunity to form. The principal trouble is in 
connection with the water-scoop on the tender, 
which freezes up at times and will not lower when 
wanted. This is guarded against by giving it a 
thorough test before the engine leaves the round- 
house. Some scoop constructions embody a steam- 
heat apparatus for keeping them thawed out. 

■If 

J P. S., Reading, Pennsylvania. — Can only ad- 
• vise, approximately, that there are some fif- 
teen towers between the points mentioned, and, 
being day and night offices, must have three tricks 
to comply with the nine-hour law. The number 
of levers depends, of course, on the location of the 
tower. Those at East and West Junctions, Aiken, 
Havre de Grace, and Jiay View are very impor- 
tant, controlling busy junction points, and no 
doubt have fifteen or more levers, although we do 
not speak with direct knowledge of the situation. 

JM. K., Steubenville, Ohio. — The red, or prop- 
• erly Eastlake finish, which you mention as 
being the standard on practically all roads fifteen 
or twenty years ago for painting their passenger- 
cars, was a good serviceable color, and we are 
equally in the dark with yourself as to why it 
seems to be gradually falling into disfavor. It is 
more expensive to apply than the others named by 
you, and this may have something to do with it in 
this age of economy. 

RM C, New York City. — Address the Intcr- 
• state Commerce Commission, Washington, 
District of Columbia. 

St 

IS there a railroad in Maine with two-foot gage? 
If so, what is its length, and how many cars 
and engines? — H. O. H.,JHaines Falls, New 
York. 

It is the Bridgton and Saco River Railroad, 21 
miles long; 5 locomotives, and 63 cars. 

DC., Morton, Pennsylvania. — A prospective 
• railroad brakeman should be twenty-one 
years old. There are no binding requirements 
for height and weight, so far as we know. 
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BY EMMET F. HARTE. 



Honk and Horace T 
Out of the Frying 

DNK, ordinarily, with a normal 
liver and plenty of tobacco, 
is as free from whimsicality 
and petty peevishness as any 
old gent of thirty-five on any- 
body's list of friends. Some 
weeks ago. however, he woke up one morn- 
ing with a blue haze on his brain, and found 
fault with even-thing. 

He complained that the coffee tasted bit- 
ter, the bacon was too salty, the eggs hadn't 
been garnered soon enough, and the milk 
was blinky. Also, he mentioned a presenti- 
ment he'd had during the night, in a dream. 

" I dreamed that you and me were lost in 
a dark and dreary wood," he said mournful- 
ly, " and that - we toiled on and on, through 
morass and tangle, beset by every kind of 
trouble and danger you could imagine. 

" Snakes and lizards and stinging insects 
swarmed after us, and creeping, crawling, 
and slimy things climbed up our breeches- 
legs or dropped on us from the dripping 
tree-branches overhead. 

•' We're going to have bad luck, Horace. 
Misfortune has camped on our trail; I feel 
it in my bones." 

"I knew when you loaded. up on that 
salmon salad last night that you'd be seeing 
things before morning," I said. " You re- 
member I warned you about it." 

" You wanted to hog it all yourself was 
the reason," he growled. 

In our mail that morning was a letter 
for Honk. He read it, and groaned. 

" Don't tell me I haven't got a clairvoy- 
ant sense," he said. " I knew we were in 
for it. Here's this letter. It's from a sort 
of aunt of mine by matrimony; my mother's 
brother-in-law's sister Delia, who married 
a preacher by the name of Yarrick or Pare- 
gorick. or something. She's been left a 



ke a Tumultuous Trip 
Pan into the Pantry. 



widow, she says,-Avith four small brats as a 
legacy, and she's dividing up her, time 
among the relations. She's got Valhalla 
on her list for one month, commencing next 
Monday. Four brats " — he held up an ex- 
pressive hand with the thumb sequestered 
— "four of 'em, to overrun and take posses- 
sion! Waugh! It's too much." 

"Seems tome," I remarked, "that she's 
straining a point to visit you. You ought 
to be tickled to death." 

" I am," he snapped. " I'm just gasping 
my last now." 

"Well, then, I'll wire her that you're in 
the penitentiary or the insane asylum, if 
you say so, and she needn't come. Hotel 
bills for five a month would break us both 
up, anyhow." 

He placed a cadaverous forefinger on his 
nose as expressive of profound mental ef- 
fort. 

" Better yet," he said, after a pause. 
"We'll take a vacation for a spell. We've 
been needing a rest, anyhow, my boy; you 
and I both—" 

"You can go," I interposed. " I'll stay. 
We can't both leave at once." 

"Why can't we? Huh! I guess yes. 
We've had our proboscises on the emery- 
wheel now for a good long while. You bet 
we can leave if I say so. Let me have that 
key. I'll have a couple of subs here to- 
morrow." 

"Where '11 we go? " I asked, after these 
preliminaries had been arranged. That was 
a point we'd overlooked. " I choose some- 
where where the fish are biting," I added. 
Honk was rapidly becoming his old, in- 
domitable self again. 

"We'll go to my Aunt Emmy's, on the 
upper reaches of Big Hickory-Nut Creek," 
he said. " Ah, my dear Horace, my mouth 
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you think of her, and that your expectation 
of life is getting shorter every minute. 
What's worrying me is what sort of a place 
this health resort is we're going to, any- 
how." Honk placed his stub of pencil on 
a corner of the table. 

"Along the upper reaches of Big Hick- 
ory Creek," he said, "life just trickles 
along musically. There's none of the boom 
and surge, the dash and turmoil, of the 
hurrying flood, like we're used to. They 
go to bed, sleep soundly, get up when they 
please, work or don't work, according to 
sweet inclination, and their days are long." 

" Maybe they just seem long," I ven- 
tured. " I've stayed overnight on a farm 
a time or two, and they don't have much ex- 
citement, I'll admit. A swarm of bees pass- 
ing over will attract more notice than a 
parade of the regular army in town." 

"We get off at Wheaton Junction,' - he — 
resumed, " and you go seven miles along 
a poetic country road to Aunt Emmy's. 
It's been twelve years since I traveled that 
road, but I know every pebble. I can go 
it blindfolded on the darkest night." 




WB CAME TO A PLACE WHERE IT WAS HOT ENOUGH TO FUSE FIRE-CLAY. 



waters for some of her fried chicken and 
hot cucumber pickles. When I was a small 
urchin we used to pay Aunt Emmy a visit 
every summer. I remember there used al- 
ways to be a jar full of spiced peaches in 
the spring-house, and, as I was the oldest 
kid by about four or five years, I always 
led the looters when we made a raid. Many 
a tanning have I got for that very thing." 

After dinner we packed two suit-cases 
with a few necessaries and a good many 
unnecessaries of life, and Honk indited a 
letter to his mother's brother - in - law's 
sister Delia, stating that, owing to a 
complete collapse, mentally and physically, 
he had been ordered to the weeds or woods 
indefinitely. In short, we doubted if he'd 
ever come back. 

"How do you spell neurasthenia?" he 
asked. "With a 1 p,' like pneumonia? 
Maybe I'd better call it neurosis or neural- 
gia. They're easier to spell." 

" Or noodle-ache," I suggested. " Tell 
her you have cold feet, fatigue, tired feel- 
ing, bad taste in the mouth, listlessness, 
nausea, and pain in the gizzard every time 
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'• Better wire "em we're coming," I said. 

"No need of it. We can walk out and 
surprise 'em. I can picture Aunt Emmy's 
welcome in my mind. Nothing else like it. 
' Well, well ! Hancock Simpson, of all 
things! How he's growed! From a little, 
spindlin' strip of a boy to a big, strappin' 
man.' Then she'll send one of the kids 
for Uncle Frank, shout for chickens to be 
caught and killed, crocks of milk to be 
skimmed, and canned fruit and preserves 
to be brought out of the cellar. It'll be 
great, I tell you." 

Well, we hit the trail with our luggage 
as soon as Honk got our substitutes well 
pumped up with parting instructions that 
they probably would pay no attention to 
as soon as we were out of sight. It was a 
sixteen-hour journey to Wheaton Junction. 
We arrived at that historic speck on the 
. map pretty well toward the heated portion 
of the day following. 

All was quiet and dusty. The sun saw 
us coming, and cut across the near way to 
meet us. Wheaton Junction is unimportant. 
I don't suppose it's ever even been assessed. 
In fact' there's nothing to it. But, then, 
it isn't on the P. and P., you know. I'm 
not intimating or inferring or impugning. 
I simply state that Wheaton Junction is not 
on the P. and P. 

We struck out, lugging our suit-cases, 
along the unsheltered highway that Honk 
knew so well. A brief mention of the con- 
tents of those two suit-cases, by your leave. 
They contained changes of linen, under- 
wear, socks, and so forth, of course; toilet 
articles, such as hair, tooth, and clothes 
brushes, and shaving-tools; magazines, 
some ten pounds or so, for light reading; 
fishing-tackle, including rubber boots. 

Addenda — Honk's idea: Three dozen 
lemons for lemonade. They weigh some- 
thing, too. Oranges and other tropical 
fruits, six or eight pounds, for the folks; 
tobacco for tired nerve*, four pounds. Mis- 
cellaneous Matches, collapsible drinking- 
cups, whisk-broom, shoe polish, extra col- 
lar-buttons, towel-, soap, writing-paper, en- 
velopes, playing-cards — oh, ft cetera! 

These things were thrown in, to make 
weight, as it were. 

A couple of half leagues onward — our 
burdens by that time had assumed the weight 
of fully six hundred — and we came to a 
place where it was hot enough to fuse fire- 
clay. The dust rose up and Emote us hip 
and thigh, as well as eyes, ears, nose, and 



mouth. A swarm of gnats attended us, and 
sweet bees hung on our flanks. 

" Say," I said, while we paused near the 
shade of a milkweed to blow a little, " that 
poetry you spoke about as being particu- 
larly noticeable along this line — quote me 
a bar or two. It ought to be pretty ardent 
stuff." 

"Aw, go chase yourself," Honk grunted, 
while he wiped the perspiration from his 
noble brow. " I wouldn't be surprised if 
it should rain — it's turned so sultry. The 
humidity is very noticeable in the ahnos- 
phere." 

" It and a few other things, yes," I said. 
"They make it nice. How far is it, by 
civilized reckoning, to the next well of 
water?" 

" Just around the next turn," he said. 
"A fine old moss-covered one, too. We'll 
eat our lunch there, and cool off under the 
big walnut-tree. Attention, company ! For- 
ward, march ! " 

Just around the next turn there was a 
wheat stubble-field. The walnut-tree and 
the well had been misplaced. Honk looked 
puzzled for a moment. 

" I remember now," he chuckled foolish- 
ly. " I had my wires crossed. A half-mile 
farther is the schoolhouse, and then we cross 
the creek on a red bridge. Funny how 
memory plays tricks on a person sometimes. 
The well I spoke about is on beyond that, 
quite a jog." 

"Never mind," I assured him. ' I'll 
drink out of the creek." 

It was farther than any half-mile to the 
schoolhouse, though. It was nearer two 
miles, liberally measured, and when we got 
there it had been torn down or moved away. 
At least, Honk said it had. There was no 
sign of it. 

We rested in the cool shadow of a thistle- 
bush. I estimated that the thermometer 
stood at one hundred and sixty-nine degrees 
Fahrenheit. The dogs strained at their 
leashes and whined for a taste of walrus 
blubber. We killed and ate our last Eskimo 
at this camp. 

Pardon me. I'm crazy with the heat. 
Some little distance beyond where the 
schoolhouse wasn't we came to the creek. 
It was a real, bona-fide creek. We. lowered 
ourselves down the weed-grown bank to get 
a drink. 

The water was brackish to the taste and 
somewhat hotter than lukewarm. It was 
covered witli a rich/ dark-green scum. We 
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rested for half an hour under the bridge. A 
buggy passed, but it was going the wrong 
way — from our point of view. 

I desired Honk to dash out from our 
place of concealment and ask the traveler 



said. "Nobody but the most ruthless of 
vandals would have dared lay an ax to it. 
Well, here we are at Aunt Emmy's at last. 
Phew! I do believe I smell cherry pre- 
serves. There's the same old log barn and 




how far it was to Aunt Emmy's, but he re- 
fused. He insisted that he knew already, 
and that no man needs a corroboration of 
positive knowledge. A measured mile and 
a quarter was the exact distance, he said. 
As a sort of foot-note, in explanation, I 
will state that it took two hours' hard walk- 
ing to negotiate it, however. 

We tacked into harbor at Aunt Emmy's 
somewhere about three bells, with helm hard 
aport, and soused the sta'boa'd anchor. 
Honk was still muttering and grumbling in 
reference to the villain or villains that had 
been guilty of cutting down the walnut-tree 
at his dear old moss-covered well, some 
miles back. We didn't find the well, but we 
viewed the former site of it. 

"That walnut-tree was a landmark," he 



THAT'S A GOOD ONE ON YOU, AUNT EMMY. 
YOU'LL HAVE TO TREAT ON THAT." 



the pig lot, and everything just as I saw it 
last. Here comes the dogs. I don't see 
anybody stirring around the house. We'll 
probably find Aunt Emmy about the kitch- 
en. Get out, you! " The latter to a yellow 
dog of doubtful pedigree who was ma- 
neuvering to secure a souvenir from Honk's 
leg. 

There were three dogs. They convoyed 
us to the back door, whither we steered our 
course. A, lean, pessimistic-looking woman 
took our measure from within. She hooked 
the screen door tentatively. She had die nose 
of Catherine of Russia, the eyes of Semi- 
rarnis, and a Hapsburg chin. 

" Why, Aunt Emmy," cried Honk, 
" howdy-do! You don't know me no more'n 
a rabbit, do you? That's a good one on 
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you, Aunt Emmy. You'll have to treat on 
that, all right. She don't know her own 
nephew. Horace, what do you think of 
that?" 

"It ain't Hancock Simpson, is it?" she 
said uncompromisingly. 

" It is," said Honk. " What's left of him. 



and Sammy's gone to Kansas City. Willie 
and SeUi are still at home; and Ruth, she's 
going on twelve now. They're all down on 
the creek somewheres, except Frank; he 
went to the county seat to pay his taxes to- 
day." 

Honk brushed aside ten or a dozen flies 




THEY WORKED A SKIN GAME ON HONK AND ME, BY PASSING THINGS SO THEY WOULD 

REACH US LAST. 



How are you, anyhow, Aunt Emmy? Let 
me introduce to you my old side-partner, 
Horace. We've come all the way from Val- 
halla, just to pay you all a visit. 

She unlatched the screen door without en- 
thusiasm, and passed around a limp hand 
for us to shake. 

" Set down," she invited, " if you can find 
yourselves some chairs. I hardly knowed 
you, Hancock, You've shot up taller, but 
you always was tbinlike. When did you 
hear from your ma ? " 

"Not so very long ago. She's making 
her home with Clara now; Clara was the 
youngest girl, you know. She's married and 
lives in St. Paul. How's Uncle Frank ma- 
king it?" 

"Nothing extra. He's troubled with the 
rlu-umatiz quite a lot. Esther's married, 



that were fighting for first place on his nose, 
and wondered if a cold drink wouldn't do 
us both good. I admitted my willingness 
to try the experiment. Aunt Emmy made 
no move to alleviate our sufferings. She 
didn't seem thirsty herself. 

The house was simply swarming with 
flies. Their buzzing made a dull, humming 
sound that reminded one of a bee-hive on a 
busy day. Several chickens and one full- ' 
grown goose came up on the front porch 
and peered in through the screen at us. 

"Well, let's get outside and take a look 
around, Horace," Honk proposed. " Don't 
go to any extra trouble for us, Aunt Emmy; 
we're just home folks, you know." 

She didn't mention having contemplated 
any such thing. 

We sought and found the well. Its hoist- 
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ing apparatus was of the old-fashioned 
bucket and pulley variety. It would have 
been improved by the addition of another 
bucket. We drank, and renewed our lease 
of life. 

After which we observed die chickens, 
viewed the pigs, noted the calf lying in the 
barn lot, inspected the orchard, with its 
dozen or so gnarled and ancient seedling 
apple-trees, and remarked die general run- 
down and careless appearance of everything 
about the place. It was most exciting. 

The fences were tumble-down, the corn- 
crib tottery and undermined by the rats, 
while broken-down and weather-beaten cul- 
tivators and other farming implements and 
tools littered outlying nooks and corners, 
ancPan air of poverty-stricken abandonment 
clung to everything in sight. 

" A man with a hammer and a pocketful 
of nails could do some business in this 
vicinity," I remarked. "Not to mention 
paint and putty, and a mowing scythe after 
these weeds. There are some diere as high 
as a horse's head." 

" You're right," Honk agreed disgusted- 
ly. "Things do seem to be in need of a 
general shaking up. This dump is on the 
greased slide that leads to die bow-wows. 
Say, wouldn't I like to jump a gang of our 
boys into this rat-harbor and rejuvenate 
things for about a week? " 

We opened a bent and decrepit gate and 
wandered across the pasture to the creek. 
No rest was there for us, for the mosquitoes 
nailed us at sight, and it had been a right 
prolific year for the species, apparendy. 

I saw at a glance the kind of fishing 
Big Hickory-Nut Creek would afford. No 
self-respecting bull-head would even sojourn 
in a hog-wallow like that for any length of 
time. 

Two or three sad-eyed cows regarded us 
reproachfully from die water, where they 
had sought refuge from the flies. A gray 
horse with a string-halt stepped out from 
behind a clump of trees and favored us with 
a long, irritating stare. 

We didn't see Willie, Seth, or Ruth dur- 
ing our ramble. We learned later that they 
had gone blackberrying farther up the creek, 
the result of their foray being a scant quart 
brought back in a hat. Plenty enough for a 
pie or two, but we didn't have pie at supper 
so you could notice it. 

Aunt Emmy's family gathered at the fes- 
tal board for supper; likewise Honk and I, 
distinguished guests from afar; likewise 
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myriads of buzzing flies that we fought 
hand to hand for every bite. It was a mea- 
ger supper. There was bread, and some ~ 
butter and water to wash it down with. 

Aunt Emmy explained that they sold die 
cream and fed the skim milk to die calves. 
She remarked that we could have had eggs 
for supper if somebody had looked for 'em. 
She said the hens stole their nests out, 
whatever that meant. 

The family had unique table manners. 
They grabbed for die best on every dish, and 
worked a skin game on Honk and me by 
passing things so they would reach us last. 
It was a case of every fellow for himself 
and — that's an old saw, you know die rest. 

Uncle Frank was a morose old soul. 

Talking seemed both painful and de- 
pressing to him. It hurt him to say any- 
thing, and when he did his spirits fell im- 
mediately. He peered underneath and saw 
the side they'd neglected to varnish of every- 
thing. He had a way of smacking his lips 
and clucking while eating that endeared 
him to me right away — over the left. 

Not being adept at the methods in vogue 
at table, Honk and I came perilously near 
losing out entirely on our supper. It was 
simply a case of the family beating us to 
it, and they were more familiar with the 
ground. 

If we were to dine there again, however, 
I'll bet you I would make a showing. I'd 
pounce on everything in reach, dump it on 
my plate, and commence chewing and 
growling. If necessary, I'd repel the other 
boarders, nautically speaking, with knife 
and fork, and use my nose and tongue for 
eating. 

When die bread and butter had disap- 
peared, the assembled company looked 
around hungrily to make sure that the feast 
was over. Then they left the table, one by 
one, without undue formality or ceremony. 
We followed Honk's" cherished uncle to die 
porch, where he sat himself on the only 
chair and filled and lit his pipe. We 
whirled around a few times, shook ourselves, 
and reclined on the floor with our feet hang- 
ing over the edge. 

Honk began to simmer gently, prepara- 
tory to a long and eloquent session in which, 
if I mistook not, Uncle Frank would hear 
some pointers about modern scientific meth- 
ods as applied to agricultural, pastoral, and 
horticultural pursuits, et cetera. 

" How much land do you own now, un- 
cle?" Honk asked preliminarily. 
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■"Only an eighty," after a pause. "An' 
it's pretty well in debt." 

"Let's see." said Honk. "An eighty. 
Well watered and in the rain-belt. You 
can successfully raise here, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, broom-corn, sugar-cane, and every 
variety of vegetable and fruit except the 
semi-tropical kind; besides cattle, hogs, 
horses, mules, sheep, goats, and poultry. 
Yet you say you're mortgaged. Maybe 
you've got a screw loose somewhere ? " 

L'ncle Frank didn't seem impressed to the 
point of replying. 

" The old, slipshod system of farming in 
this country,'" Honk continued, "has been 
relegated to the rear. We now farm scien- 
tifically. A man should figure profit and 
loss on even' cow, pig, and hen. Eliminate 
the drones; watch the corners; improve, in- 
tensify, and specialize. 

" Ten acres properly handled is better 
than a hundred acres mismanaged. Out in 
our country we — " 

"Seth!" bawled the old fellow sudden- 
ly. " Have you milked yet ? " From some- 
where in the distance a voice replied: 

"Naw. we ain't.'" 

"You boys git at that milkin' now! " 

There was no reply. Presumably the boys 
were "girting at it." 

Take small fruits, for instance," Honk 
resumed. 

'■ An acre of strawberries will yield, at 
a conservative estimate, two hundred crates. 
At two dollars a crate, you have four hun- 
dred dollars. The cost of the crates and 
picking comes out, of course, say fifteen per 
cent; but you have left a neat surd. 

" Then, there are blackberries and rasp- 
berries. The three of them, ripening as they 
do. at different periods, make an ideal crop 
venture. No venture, either; it's as certain 
as sunrise. 

•' Tive acres of small fruits, rightly han- 
dled and marketed, would give you a net in- 
come of from three to four thousand dollars 
annually. 

"Take broom-corn, potatoes, celery, on- 
ions. An acre of onions will knock the 
proj.s out from under ten acres of corn the 
best day corn ever saw. Buckwheat and 
bees will beat corn. 

" You ought to have a two-horse power 
gasoline-engine over there in the creek, and 
an irrigated celery-patch that would bring 
you in fifty dollars a week. Man, you've 
got a mint here, and the weeds are taking 
it—" 



"Seth, you boys done that milkin' yet?" 

Again the voice from afar: " Well," im- 
patiently, " we're goin' in a minute ! " 

Honk wiped the sweat from his hard- 
working face. Uncle Frank seemed a hide- 
bound proposition withal. His redoubtable 
nephew- made one more assault upon his out- 
ward show of indifference. 

"A dozen Jerseys," Honk said, "would 
.put you in the clear about two hundred a 
month. You could afford a new automo- 
bile once a year if you'd work it right. And 
as to hogs and poultry — they's my hobby. 
I—" 

Uncle Frank sighed, and knocked the ash- 
es from his pipe. ~^ 

"I'll have to whale them durned boys 
before I can git 'em started," he said, and 
limped into the house, leaving us flabber- 
gasted and alone. I rose quietly and made 
a dive for the chair. Honk had 'anticipated 
the move, and was a scarce two inches 
ahead of me, so he got it. 

" Only the rich can enjoy the luxuries 
of life," he remarked. "But, laying per- 
siflage aside, we ought to get these people 
pried out of their rut. Some of these days 
this farm will turn into a big burdock and 
jimpson reserve, if we don't. To-morrow 
I'm going to take that old man to pieces, 
and overhaul and oil him up until he'll be 
practically a new machine." 

We sat on the porch until late. Nobody 
disturbed us. Aunt Emmy came after I 
had taken one nap, and reported that our 
bed was ready whenever we felt irresistibly 
inclined toward an armed engagement with 
Morpheus. 

Our slumber-chamber was located in im- 
mediate juxtaposition with and to the kitch- 
en; in the small of the kitchen's back, as 
it were, as we found when we staggered 
thither. 

It was poorly ventilated, with one port- 
hole. We might have quibbled at the bed, 
only one should not pry into and investigate 
too closely the mouth of a gift horse. Be- 
sides, we were dead tired and hungry. 

I'll make no comment on the bed, other 
than to say that I've slept — and slept sound-~ 
ly and restfully — on baggage-trucks, crates 
of machinery, floors of silvery oak, and even 
piles of railroad iron, but that my rest was 
broken on Aunt Emmy's company bed. 

We turned in, Honk and I. The afore- 
said Morpheas spat on his hands and ma- 
neuvered for his famous toe-hold. Just be- 
fore he closed with us, something happened. 
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Morpheus threw up his hands and fled 
wildly. Honk began to paw and scrape at 
himself. 

" There's a spider or something crawling 
on my face," he said. "Ouch! I'm bit!" 

I secured a match from a convenient vest- 
pocket, struck it, and looked. They were 
scurrying to cover in all directions ; the sheet 
and _pillows were dotted with 
them. When I say " they," I make 
no reference to spiders. I saw no 
spiders. 

A spider is a well-mannered, 
gentlemanly bug — a rare artisan 
in shimmery fabrics, gossamer 
and elusive, flimsy and fine as the 



May his children's children dry up, become 
transparent, and blow away on the wings of 
a hot wind ! 

Honk and I hopped out of bed in a hurry. 
Honk cooled his fevered brow at the port- 
hole, and then I cooled mine. There wasn't 
room for more than one fevered brow at a 
time at that particular port-hole. 
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HONK HAD ANTICI- 
PATED THE MOVE. 



dainty raiments of fairies. He constructs 
rare geometrical designs in spun silk, more 
delicate in texture than anything else ever 
woven in this world. I could sing all night 
in praise of my hairy friend, the spider. 

But — I compose no poetry nor chant no 
encomiums dedicated to the rascally insect I 
have in' mind. He is a night prowler, a 
coward, a vampire, and a sneak. He sallies 
from ambush, attacks, and scurries back 
into hiding. 

No bigger than the mole on your neck, 
he has the voracity of a tiger, the capacity 
of a glutton, and the audacity of a brainless 
fool. Ugh ! A volley of curses on him ! 



"We can't sleep in no such buggery as 
that," Honk whispered. "Horace, there 
wouldn't be a greasy spot left of us by day- 
light!" 

" Sh-sh ! " I warned him ! " Somebody's 
in the kitchen. Hist! " 

There was the sound of bare feet, spat- 
ting guardedly against the uncarpeted floor; 
then the faint clatter of tinware. 

" Maybe some marauder has obtained an 
entrance and is filching the pewter," I 
whispered. We tiptoed across the treacher- 
ous floor, lest it creak and betray us, and 
opened our door a few inches breathlessly. 

A blood-curdling sight met our gaze. 
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By the dim light of a coal-oil lamp, turned 
low, we descried a figure of a man bending 
over the table. YVc could see the nefarious 
work at which he was busy. He was just 
lapping up the remains of a fat and juicy 
blackberry pie, and — horrors! — it was Un- 
cle Frank! 

I knew him bv the smack and cluck of 




A BLOOD-CURDLING SIGHT 
MET OUR GAZE. 



his mouth. When he had cleaned the plat- 
ter, he extinguished the lamp, and padded 
softly through the doorway leading into 
the front room. 

Honk revived with a snort the minute he 
had gone. 

"Let's get our duds on and get out of 
this," he proposed huskily. " That last was 
the one thing needed to break down the 
corral fence. No man can eat pie under 
my nose without offering me any, and then 
brag that he's my kin-folks. I repudiate 
'em. I'm through with 'em. A has and 
avaunt with all of 'em!" 

"What about elevating 'em out of their 
rut?" I asked, as I laced my shoes. 

"Ptt!" lie sputtered, like an engine 
climbing a flight of steps on the high speed. 
" I don't waste none of my time with such 
BWine I I don't think ! Get the grips out- 
Side while I take a look for something to 
eat. Maybe I can unearth another pie." 

I returned without unnecessary delay. 



Honk had the lamp lighted, and was 
making a silent but painstaking search 
through the larder — and to advantage! 

Aunt Emmy was a deceiver. She had 
good things galore in concealment. A big 
cake, a platter of fried chicken, two or three 
pies and preserves, jams and jellies to make 
your eyes water. 

"Here are those lemons and oranges we 
brought, too," whispered Honk. "They've 
got them salted away for future reference. 
Well, painful though it be to me, we'll have 
to break into Aunt Emmy's plans. Where's 
a sack? That basket will do. We'll take 
the best only, and chuck the balance in the 
pig-trough as we depart." 

Once outside the gate 
and on the main highway 
to Wheaton Junction, we 
waded into that basket of 
eatables. Mile after mile 
went into the discard, but 
we ate our way forward. 
Behind us we left a trail 
of chicken bones, jam- 
glasses, and fragments of 
pie crust. 

We were tired when we 
got to Wheaton Junction 
— yes, very tired. But 
not hungry, glory be — 
not hungry ! " 

When the red motor- 
car rolled into Valhalla 
next afternoon, Honk and 
I were on board it. We tumbled off blithe- 
somely. 

Ah, that's the kind of a town to live in! 
And there was the Medicine House — dear 
old clean, comfortable Medicine House! 

"Well," I said, "we dodged Cousin Del- 
la and side-stepped Aunt Emmy and Uncle 
Frank! Hurrah for us! Me for a bath!" 

Honk waved a greeting to one of our 
substitutes, who was gaping out of the tick- 
et-window. 

"Wasn't looking for you back so soon, 
quite,' the man said. "Where'd you go? 
Millardsyille? Say, there was a lady 
come in on the train this morning, and 
she was in here asking about you. She 
had four kids with her. I won't be abso- 
lutely curtain, but I think she went up to 
the Palazzo and engaged rooms and board 
for a month at your expense. Your aunt, 
isn't she — er — er — " 

" Oh, shut up! " said Honk. " Of course 
she's my aunt. What of it?" 



The Railroads' War on Dust 



BY CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER. 



EVER since trains- have been running faster than six miles an hour, a small 
army of inventors have been struggling valiantly to find an effective 
weapon to combat those ancient enemies of the traveler — dust and 
cinders. 

Hundreds of devices have been patented to rid passenger-coaches of these 
products of the engine and the right-of-way, but, one by one, they have been put 
to the test and failed. 

The nearest approach to anything like a successful ventilating system was 
that adopted by the Pennsylvania Railroad a number of years ago, but as it pro- 
vided only one-third the amount of air that theoretically should be in circulation, 
it can hardly be regarded as efficient. Rock-ballasted roadbeds and the occa- 
sional use of crude petroleum on the right-of-way, however, have rendered 
traveling so very endurable that it can hardly be compared with the days of 
mud-ballasted tracks and wood-burning locomotives. 



What the Railroads Have Done Toward Overcoming the Smoke and Dust 
Nuisance from Early Days Up to the Present Time and 
Some of the Results Accomplished. 




'HEN the blessing of rail- 
roads was conferred up- 
on the people of the 
United States, their first 
transports of delight were 
tempered, by the discov- 
ery that speed was not to be had without 
the accompanying vexation of dust, cinders, 
and smoke. Immediately hosts of inventors 
deluged the patent-office and harried the 
life out of railroad officers with all sorts 
of impracticable schemes to abate the nuis- 
ance and, incidentally, make the fortunes 
of the geniuses who devised them. 



This self-appointed task was handed 
down unfinished to their children and to 
their children's children. Even at the pres- 
ent day, though the work has been taken up 
by one of our greatest railroad systems, 
which has kept a force of experts at work 
on the problem of dust-prevention and car 
ventilation for ten long years, that particu- 
lar fly has not yet been removed from die 
ointment. 

If one keeps in mind the mud ballast, 
which' was the only kind known to early 
railroad builders, and the stuffy, cramped, 
unventilated boxes that passed for cars, it 
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is not difficult to accept this description 
of "conditions from the American Railroad 
Journal of June 17, 1S54, as a conservative 
statement of facts: 

•' As the season advances travelers by 
railroad suffer almost inexpressibly by dust 
and heat. Those who have never -experi- 
enced it can hardly realize the sensations 
of diirst, half-suffocation, and blindness 
which are occasioned by a long day's travel 
in unventilated cars. If you close the win- 
dow you parch; if you open it for air your 
eyes are filled with heated cinders and 
smoke, while your clothes are covered and 
nose and throat choked with the dust you 
respirate." 

The Cincinnati Gazette, in the same year, 
declared that the dust on the railroad jour- 
ney between Columbus and Cleveland re- 
minded one of an Ohio River fog which 
forces steamers to tie up. " The heat," said 
this paper, "aggravates the sufferings of the 
passengers. The air is heated to the boiling 
point and thickened with dust until it is 
like gruel." 

In cooler weather the sufferings of the 
unlucky traveler were still worse, if such 
were possible. Although established for the 
express purpose of advocating railroads, the 
American Railroad Journal, in its issue of 
September 12, 1S46, burst out in a long 
tirade in which it complained that often 
forty more passengers than there were seats 
were packed into a car, while the platforms 
also were crowded, apparently very much 
like the street-cars in any big city during 
the rush hours at the present day. 

When Travel Was Torture. 

The floor was covered with tobacco-juice, 
orange and apple peelings, peanut-shells, 
and similar debris, while the windows often 
had not been cleaned for months. The red- 
hot stove gave forth assorted odors of singed 
coat-, toasted rubbers, and smoldering quids. 
While untold sums had been spent for dec- 
orations, there was not a hole of any size for 
the admission of air. 

From such conditions as these it would 
seem that railroad officials were driven to 
seek relief in self-defense. One of the 
earliest schemes for getting rid of dust to 
attract favorable attention was the joint in- 
vention of John Ross and W. E. Rutter, of- 
Elmira. This was simply a tank having a 
opacity of two thousand gallon- mounted 
on four wheels, with a sprinkling-pipe six 



feet eighT inches long, carried ten inches 
above the rails. 

The sprinkler was coupled in behind the 
tender. The enthusiastic inventors claimed 
that their sprinkler moistened the air sur- 
rounding the cars, reduced the friction be- 
tween the wheels and die rails, prevented 
bearings from heating, and protected paint 
and varnish, which seems a good deal to 
expect of fifty gallons of water sprinkled 
'over a mile of dusty railroad, or a pint to 
every diirteen lineal feet of track. Great 
stress was laid on the ingenious arrange- 
ment by which die engineer shut off the 
sprinkling water with, the same movement 
with which he closed the throttle. 

Attempts to Dampen the Dust. 

This track-sprinkler was tried on the 
Boston and Providence and the Boston and 
Stonington railroads, where it gave so much 
satisfaction that the New England Associa- 
tion of Railroad Superintendents, repre- 
senting twenty-five railroads, of which W. 
Raymond Lee, superintendent of the Boston 
and Providence, was president, at its meet- 
ing on July 12, 1848, adopted the report 
_of its committee on track-sprinklers, saying: 

" Your committee is fully convinced of 
the utility of the track-sprinkler in connec- 
tion with railroad trains; its use promotes 
the comfort of passengers, keeps the. cars 
clean, and the bearings more free from dust. 
We recommend iron tanks and more water, 
say one hundred gallons per mile for pas- 
senger-trains at thirty miles an hour." 

In spite of this strong indorsement die 
track-sprinkler dropped quickly out of sight 
and was never heard of afterward. 

Other early inventors ignored the track 
altogether, and sought only to keep the dust 
out of the cars after it had been stirred up 
by the train. Included in the average of - 
one dust-prevention scheme a week, present- 
ed at die patent-office for a' considerable 
period, was a plan by Bromley, of New 
Haven, in 1850. He put paddle-boxes on 
the wheels like those on a side-wheel steam- 
boat, to hold the dust down, and stretched 
rubber aprons between the cars to prevent 
the dust from rising. 

A modification of Bromley's plan was 
tried on the Michigan Central. A screen of 
tarred canvas was hung outside the wheels 
from the bottom sills of the cars to within 
two inches of the rails. The screens were 
joined together from car to car, to form a 
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continuous tunnel under the train through 
which it was hoped the dust would have 
the decency to pass and leave the passengers 
alone. But it didn't. The Bromley idea 
was again revived in 1860 by E. C. Salis- 
bury, of New York, with no better success. 

A scheme that was tried on the Erie Rail- 
road won the admiration of David Steven- 
son, F.R.S.E., an Englishman who made a 
couple of trips to the United States to study 
the railroads, the first being in 1837. The 
Erie car-ventilating apparatus consisted of 
a ventilating-hood, something like those in 
use on steamships, on each end of the car. 

The motion of the car forced a current 
of air through this ventilating-hood into a 
chamber into which water was sprayed by 
a pump driven by a belt from an axle to 
wash the dust and cinders out. The puri- 
fied air was then conveyed into the car. 
There was a heater to warm the water in 
cold weather. Stevenson found several cars 
so equipped, and recommended the device 
for use on English roads. 

Devices to Catch the Cinders. 

Something like die Erie plan was the in- 
vention of H. Ruttan, of Coburg, Canada. 
Ruttan must have been a good promoter, 
for he made vigorous use of printer's ink, 
and his persuasive powers were so great that 
he induced the Rochester and Syracuse 
Railroad to try his plan in 1853, while tire 
New York Central and the Erie experiment- 
ed with it in 1857, the Boston and Lowell 
tried it in 1859, and the Grand Trunk fitted 
up seven cars equipped with his device 
during the same year. 

Ruttan first captured his air with a "re- 
ceiving box " on top of the car, from whence 
it was conducted through flues in the sides 
of the car -to a shallow tank beneath the 
floor. The tank was the full width of the 
car and sixteen feet long, and was to have 
one inch of water in it. This one inch of 
water being supposed to stay evenly dis- 
tributed over the bottom of the tank regard- 
less of the motion of the car in going around 
curves and up and down grades, was ex- 
pected to catch all the dust and cinders and 
detain them by force while the purified air 
rose through two pipes or pedestals five feet 
high into the car. In winter one pedestal 
was closed and a stove was placed^pver the 
other to heat the air. Still, this did not 
answer. 

A mechanic named Cunningham, of 



Reading, Pennsylvania, thought the prob- 
lem was not to keep out the dust, but to 
evict it after it had entered the car, so in 
1850 he patented a scheme for blowing 
a jet of air across the windows by means 
of a fan driven by a belt from the axle work- 
ing in a chute. 

The Railroad Car- Ventilating Company 
was organized in New York in 1852 to buy 
and exploit the patent car- ventilating sys- 
tem of H. M. Paine. Experiments were 
made with the Paine system on the Nashua 
and Worcester and the New York and New 
Haven railroads in 1853, but they were not 
satisfactory. 

Paine's plan, like a number of others, 
was to take air from the top of the car and 
force it over the surface of water with the 
expectation that the water would take up 
the objectionable dust and cinders. The 
windows being designed as a part of the 
ventilating system, opened vertically down 
the middle. The front leaf of the window 
was supposed to be swung out, thus forming 
an angle that would deflect the dust and 
cinders so they could not enter. 

About the same time C. Lancaster pat- 
ented a plan for an air-chute on top of the 
cars and extending the length of the train, 
connections between cars being made with 
springs just as a modern vestibule is held 
together. Air w^as taken in behind the en- 
gine before it had a chance to be contam- 
inated, and conveyed to all the cars through 
the chute and side-flues in the walls of the 
cars. 

Improved Ventilation. 

Waterbury & Atwood, of Birmingham, 
Connecticut, improved on Lancaster's plan 
by taking air from the sides of the tank, 
farther away from the smoke as it rolled 
back over the train, and combining with the 
air-duct the first attempt at a vestibule. 
Although Waterbury & Atwood secured a 
letter from E. F. Bishop, president of the 
Naugatuck Railroad, declaring that, after 
a year's trial, their system of ventilation 
had proved perfectly satisfactory in opera- 
tion, and though they succeeded in having 
a train on the New Jersey Railroad fitted up 
with their system, they never got any far- 
ther with it. More than thirty years later 
F. U. Adams, of Chicago, incorporated a 
precisely similar plan of ventilation in the 
wind-splitting train for which he obtained 
a patent. 
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In spite of all these attempts, the ven- 
tilation of cars was notoriously bad until 
the late "bO's. when the clearstory, or mon- 
itor-roof, began to be introduced. The 
windows, or transoms, in the clearstory af- 
ford the nearest approach to ventilation 
that i; to be found on most roads to-day, 
but tiiis primitive device is so lamentably 
deficient that in 1894 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad detailed a commission to find 
something better. 

Although the commission's assignment 
was to devise a system of ventilation, it was 
specifically reminded of die necessity of 
excluding those ancient enemies, dust and 
cinders. A series of exhaustive tests ex- 
tending over ten years was carried out. 
Analyses of the air in coaches and sleepers 
showed that only from one-sixth to one- 
tenth of the air necessary to maintain good 
hygienic conditions passed directly through 
the cars. 

Further experiments demonstrated the 
impossibility of securing true ventilation by 
exhausting the air from the car by way of 
die roof and allowing it to enter where it 
can. That is, an intake as well as an 
outlet was needed. It required an infinite 
amount of experimenting to get the details 
of the intake down to a satisfactory working 
basis, but it was done at last. Very early in 
the experiments the commission gave up all 
idea of securing the ideal circulation of one 
hundred and eighty thousand cubic feet per 
minute as wholly impracticable, and set the 
standard at one-third the amount. 

The intake-hoods, placed at diagonally 
opposite corners of the roof, have openings 
of one hundred square inches. The air 



passes from the hoods down through the 
sides of the car to ducts under the floor ex- 
tending the whole length of the car. There 
are pockets in these ducts to catch the coarser 
cinders and dust. From the ducts the air 
passes over steam-pipes which heat it in 
winter, into the aisle at the end of each seat 
near the floor. The system, in fact, is no 
more nor less than a scientific development 
of some of the earlier failures. 

Seven ventilators in the roof, one over 
each gas-lamp and one at each end, allow 
the vitiated air to escape. The windows in 
the" monitor-roof are not made to open. A 
carload of workmen from the Altoona shops 
were paid their regular wages to ride up 
and down the road in one of the experi- 
mental cars to test the new system before it 
was accepted. The plan having withstood 
every test satisfactorily, the workmen reluc- 
tantly returned to their benches in the shops, 
and orders were given for installing the new 
system on a large scale. 

If our fathers could make such a fuss 
over a litUe clean prairie soil mixed with 
their air and seasoned with wood-smoke, 
what would they say to the dust of the New 
York Subway? Dr. George A. Soper found 
upon investigation that sixty per cent of 
the Subway dust is an impalpable powder 
of iron which is ground off die brake-shoes 
at die rate of one ton per mile per month. 
Besides this, there is a considerable quantity 
from the contact-shoes and from the wear 
and tear of the rails. But there need be 
no fear of this annual output of two hundred 
tons or so of powdered iron blocking the 
costty road, for the passengers kindly carry 
it out free of charge in their lungs. 
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UNTIL the automatic stoker comes into gen- 
eral use, the main object and aim of im- 
proved locomotive design is lo increase the net 
letuni of the fireman's work. That the Mallet 
compound locomotives mark a tremendous advance 
in this direction is generally known, but it proba- 
bly is not generally understood that an advance of 
practically one hundred per cent has been made 
by ifae introduction of this type of locomotive; in 
Other words, that it permits one fireman to de- 
vfelop practically double the draw-bar pull that 
was previously his maximum. 

Seivice tests on the lines of the Delaware and 
Hadson Company show this fact very clearly. 
Tin- Mallet, which has exactly the same amount of 



grate area as the consolidation type pusher, did an 
amount of work equal to two of these engines 
with practically the same amount of coal used on 
one of them. 

Even then this amount was. not as large as fire- 
men have shown themselves capable of handling 
per hour for a somewhat longer period than was 
required on this run. When one fireman can de- 
velop practically one hundred thousand pounds of 
draw-bar pull for two hours continuously, who 
dares to, say what tractive effort will be obtained 
from locomotives when the automatic stoker he- 
comes thoroughly perfected, a condition which 
now does not seem to be so far in the future? — 
A mcrican Engineer and Railroad Journal.' 



THE WEALTH OF ARTHUR WILLIS 
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An Incident of the Old Stage-Coach Days Which 
Was Remembered After the Steam-Horse Was Born. 
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V A W Y story is of the bygone days, 
when railroads we're only 
beginning to be talked of,, 
and were the standing joke 
of travelers and theoretical 
philosophers. 
" We shall have a moist night of it, sir," 
said the driver of the coach from Boston to 
New York, to a young man who shared the 
coach-box with him; "will you be kind 
enough to hold the reins while I slip on my 
coat?" 

"A stormy night, too," he added, when 
that operation was performed. " There was 
a flash! We shall soon be in the thick 
of it." 

"With all my heart," said Arthur Wil- 
lis. " I don't mind a little damp, but can't 
you give the poor woman a place inside? 
There are no inside passengers, I think." 

The words were kindly spoken, and the 
woman looked thanks to the young man, 
who, for his part, seemed rather to enjoy the 
pelting rain, which, succeeding a hot July 
day, was laying the dust of the broad turn- 
pike and stirring up a refreshing scent from 
the meadows and hedges which lined it. 

"Beautiful! Grand!" exclaimed the 
young man suddenly, before the driver had 
time to reply to his question, as a vivid flash 
of forked lightning, followed by a loud peal 
of thunder, caused the high-bred horses to 
plunge in tiieir traces, and proved the 
driver's , anticipations to be correct and in 
course of speedy fulfilment. 

The same flash and peal which startled 
the horses and excited the admiration of 
the young traveler, drew from the poor wom- 
an, just behind him, a faint cry of alarm. 

On turning his head, Arthur Willis saw 
that she was pale and trembling, and that 
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the infant she carried was convulsively 
clasped to her bosom. He saw, too, that the 
slight summer cloak she wore, and the ad- 
ditional shawl which she had drawn over 
her bonnet and spread around her baby, 
were an insufficient protection from the fast- 
falling rain. 

" Surely you will let her get inside," he 
said compassionately. "Poor thing! She 
and her child will be wet through in another 
five minutes." , 
"We will change horses directly," replied 
the driver, " and then I will see what I can 
do. The owner of this here stage is very 
particular. If he were to know of un- 
doing such a thing, I should get a dressing. 
But on such a night as this is like to be — •" 
The coach drew up at a road-house. 
While the four panting, steaming horses 
were exchanged for a team fresh from the 
stable, the young woman and her infant 
were transferred from the outside to the in- 
side of the coach. 

The storm increased in its fury as the 
evening drew on. The lightning was fear- 
fully brilliant, and almost incessant, the 
thunder was terrific, and the rain poured 
down in torrents. 

The three or four passengers who were 
riding outside, wrapping themselves up in 
comfortable water-proof coats and cloaks, 
and pulling their hats over their eyes, si- 
lently wondered whei it would be over, only 
now and then expressing a fear, which 
seemed not without foundation, that the 
horses could not stand it much longer, and 
that the off leader, especially, would soon 
bolt. 

The thunder-storm had partially abated) 
but the rain still poured down heavily us 
the driver threw "the ribbons" to the hos- 
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tier, and a waiter from the road-house ven- 
tured out on the muddy road to announce 
that die coach would remain there half an 
hour, and that supper was on the table. 

Glad to change his position, and not un- 
mindful of the "demands of a youthful and 
sharp appetite, Arthur Willis jumped down, 
and was entering the supper-room when a 
loud altercation at the door arrested his at- 
tention. 

"Is she an inside passenger, I ask? 
That's all I want to know!" The voice 
was domineering and fierce. 

"No, sir, she is not!" said die driver, 
" but she has a child, and is going all the 
way to New York, and isn't over and above 
weil-clothed for the night traveling. There 
wasn't any one inside, and the storm came 
on, so I thought there wasn't any harm — " 

The driver was interrupted in his apology 
and explanation by the coarse declaration 
that if he didn't mind what he was about he 
could hunt another job. The boss also in- 
sinuated that there was some understanding 
between the driver and the woman about an 
extra fee. 

"There isn't anything of the sort," re- 
plied die driver bluntly, " and here's a gen- 
tleman," pointing to Arthur Willis, who 
had come forward a few steps, " who can 
tell you so. »He knows when and why I 
put the woman inside." 

Ardiur Willis briefly explained that, at 
his earnest solicitation, the poor woman was 
accommodated with an inside place when 
the storm came on. 

" She would have been drenched to die 
skin by diis time," he added, " if she had 
retained her former seat on the top of the 
coach." 

" That doesn't signify," retorted the boss. 
He was Peter Stuggins, owner of die road- 
house and one of the coach proprietors. On 
his overbearing and defiant address the out- 
ward costume of a gentleman sat misfitting- 
Jy, while hi- temper was probably rough- 
ened by the light load of the coach that 
night. 

" If the woman goes inside, she must pay 
inside fare; that's all!" and, returning to 
the coach-door, he placed the alternative 
before the traveler. 

Without any further reply than that she 
was unable to accede to the demand, the 
young mother was about to step out into the 
waking rain, when Arthur Willis gently 
interfered. 

" You surely do not mean to turn die 



poor woman and her baby out into the 
rain ! " he said. " It may cause her death to 
be exposed dirough die whole night. I 
dare say she is not much used to traveling! 
She has nothing to wrap round her but a 
diin shawl." 

" I can't help that," said Peter Stuggins 
sharp])'; as if the interference of the young 
traveler were a piece of gratuitous imperti- 
nence. " The young woman should have 
taken care of that herself." 

""I did not think of its being such a night 
when the coach started," the woman said, 
in a soft, gentle voice. " If I had known it 
I would have stayed in Boston for the 
night. I had nothing warmer to put on, 
but I dare say I shall do very well," she 
added resignedly, " at least, if it wasn't for 
the poor baby." 

Wrapping the object of her solicitude as 
warmly as she could in her shawl, she was 
about to step from the coach when young 
Willis again interfered. 

"It is a great shame," he said indig- 
nantly; "and I shouldn't have expected — " 

" I should like to " know what business 
you have to interfere," said Stuggins hotly; 
" you had better pay the inside fare for her 
yourself, if you think so much about it." 

"Very well, I will," said Willis. "Please 
keep your seat, my good woman, and I'll 
make it all right." 

" I couldn't think of it, sir," she replied, 
but before she could frame a remonstrance 
Stuggins and her young champion had both 
disappeared. While she was hesitating 
what to do next, die coachman came for- 
ward and informed her that she was to 
keep her inside place the rest of die way. 

This settled the matter. 

" Come, Mr. Willis," shouted a voice 
from the restaurant of the road-house, "you 
are going to help us, aren't you? There's 
room in the coach, but you must make haste 
about it! No time like the present! It 
will soon be ' Tune's up, gentlemen ! ' " 

"Thank you," replied Arthur, "but I 
am not going to take supper tins evening." 

The extra fare had dipped deeply into a 
purse not very well lined. If the poor 
woman had known the penance to which her 
young champion doomed himself as the 
price of his generosity, and how, in the 
drenching rain, whicli lasted all the remain- 
der of the journey, he was fain to content 
himself with munching and mumbling a 
dry biscuit, just to amuse his internal econ- 
omy with the hope of something better to 
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follow, she would not have passed ihe night 
so comfortably as she did. 

In due time, however, the coach drove up 
to the office of the Ardsley Inn, where, in 
the early morning, a pleasant-looking, 
manly young mechanic was waiting its ar- 
rival. A gleam of satisfaction passed over 
his countenance as he scrutinized the roof 
of the stage. 

" I'm glad she didn't come through on 
such a night as this has been," he said to a 
fellow workman by his side. " She is deli- 
cate and timid, and wasn't well provided 
with clothes; and the poor baby — '' 

" Here, Alex ! " the voice of his wife from 
the open coach-window stopped short the 
young man's colloquy. He hastened to 
greet her. 

" Bless you, Edith ! I thought you 
wouldn't have come in such weather, and I 
didn't think to look for you inside, any- 
how." 

"Oh, I wanted to get home so badly," 
said the young wife, putting her baby into 
its father's arms, whereupon it began to 
kick and crow. "Besides," she added, "it 
didn't seem like rain when we left Boston, 
or, perhaps, I mightn't have come." 

"Well, I am glad you were able to get 
an inside place." 

"That would have been impossible," 
said Edith, "if it hadn't been for a young 
gentleman " — and she looked around to 
thank her friend afresh, just in time to see 
him turn the corner of a street, 

"There! I am vexed," she said. On 
her way home she gave her husband a full 
account of her journey. 

A" few weeks afterward, one Sunday 
morning, as Arthur Willis and his sister 
were walking toward church, he passed a 
respectable young couple, in one of whom 
"he recognized the woman of the stage inci- 
dent. It was plain that he, too, was re- 
membered, for, in another minute, the man 
had turned and was at his elbow. 

" Excuse my freedom," he said, " but T 
wish to thank you for your kindness to 
Edith — my wife, I mean — that terrible 
night she came down from Boston." 

" Don't speak about it," replied Willis. 
" I am glad I was able to give a little as- 
sistance ; but it isn't worth mentioning. I 
hope your wife didn't suffer any. It was 
a bad night." 

"Not the least in the world, sir, but she 
would have fared badly if she had come all 
the way outside of the coach. She had 



been to Boston to see her sick mother, and 
hadn't more than enough to pay her fare 
home. I think you are money out of pocket, 
sir," the man added, after a little hesitation, 
" and if you wouldn't be offended at my of- 
fering to pay back — " 

"Not a word about it, my good fellow; 
I couldn't think of it — " 

"Then, sir, I must thank you, and hope 
to be able to return the kindness some other 
way." The man rejoined his young wife. 

" What new friend have you picked up 
now, Arthur?" asked his sister when the 
short conference was ended; "and what is 
that about the coach? I understand now 
Why you had to borrow of me the day after 
your journey." 

"Well, never mind now, Jessy; I'll tell 
you all about it some day," said Arthur. 

Years passed and Arthur Willis, now a 
man in his own right, was again a traveler 
from Boston to New York, but by a dif- 
ferent mode of conveyance. 

It was a dark afternoon in winter when 
he boarded the " fast express." Wrapping 
a railway blanket around him and ex- 
changing his hat for a fur cap which he took 
from his pocket, he leaned back in a com- 
fortable corner, and, half closing his eyes, 
waited patiently for the signal to start. 

Arthur was in a dreamy mood, and took 
little note of surrounding objects. He had 
that same day landed in Boston, after a 
long and stormy voyage, and an absence 
from home of two or three years. 

Images of home rose up before him, one 
after another, as he drew near and nearer, 
and mingled rather distractingly with the 
reminiscences of his travels in another 
hemisphere, and his calculations of profit 
and loss which might accrue from it, for his 
had been a commercial enterprise. 

But there were other thoughts and images 
which jostled all the rest into a corner and 
then combined with them to tantalize his 
body with the vain hope of refreshing sleep. 

A partnership in his fatiier's business 
was in immediate prospect, and a home of 
his own, and a wife. Such a wife, too, as 
-his would be! So long as he had waited 
and so hard as he had striven to overcome 
one obstacle after another which had arisen 
to postpone the union, if not absolutely to 
forbid it, but which had been finally over- 
come. No wonder that Arthur Willis could 
not sleep. 

So dreamy, indeed, was he that he had 
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scarcely noticed, before die train started, 
two other travelers, who were sharing die 
car with him. They took a seat directly be- 
hind. In fact, Willis and the two strangers 
were the only passengers in the car. 

When he did perceive that 'he was not 
alone, the dim light from the oil-lamp in 
the car roof told him litde more than diat 
one of the odier passengers was a middle- 
aged man of respectable appearance, and the 
other a stout somediing in a bearskin coat, 
with a breath not free from a strong suspi- 
cion of ardent spirits, which made close 
contact anything but pleasant, and, more- 
over, with a rough, grating voice. 

Willis's ears were not altogether closed 
against eartthly sounds and he caught up 
insensibly some scraps of intelligence re- 
lating to events which, though common- 
place enough at that particular time, had a 
tone of novelty. 

He heard, for instance, of princely for- 
tunes which had been run up in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time in the stock 
market; of the mad excitement which had 
attended the blowing up of a certain big 
bubble; of the tricks of knowing ones in 
buying and selling out, in starting illusory 
schemes and making profitable merchandise 
of human folly; of the bursting of the bub- 
ble, and the ruin of hundreds, who, in 
making haste to be rich, had lost the sub- 
stance for the shadow. 

" I don't like it — I never did like this 
sort of wholesale gambling," said one of 
the passengers. " They are scarcely to be 
pitied who have got their fingfers well bitten 
by putting diem into the trap. Their fami- 
lies, to be sure, will have to suffer — that's 
die worst of it." 

" Ah, well, Mr. Smith," retorted the man 
with the loud voice and bearskin coat, " I 
can't say but what there has been a good 
deal of knavery at the bottom of it all, but 
if people will be cheated, let 'em, I say. 
But I shouldn't have thought of hearing 
you run down railroads, however." 

" I don't run down railroads," said the 
odier in a quiet tone, "and I can only say 
that I am thankful I have had so much to 
do with their practical working, as you 
know, as to leave me neither time nor in- 
clination to play pitch-and-toss with them." 

The train stopped at a lunch station and 
Mr. Smith left his place for a cup of coffee. 

"I say," said die wearer of the bearskin- 
coat, in a confidential tone, suddenly lean- 
ing forward and nudging Arthur's back to 



attract his attention. " I say, do you know 
that gent?" 

"No, sir," replied Artiiur Willis sleep- 

ily. 

"Ah!" resumed the inmate of the bear- 
skin, drawing a long breath, " a lucky fel- 
low that. Why, you must have heard of 
Smith — Alexander Smith — the great rail- 
way man ? " 

"No, I haven't," said Arthur, "I have - 
been abroad a good while." 

" Oh, that accounts for it. You will hear 
about him, then. Well, that's Smith. Ten 
or a dozen years ago he was nothing but a 
Vermont mechanic; but some lucky hit he 
made about railroads gave him a lift. Now, 
they say, he's worth no end of money. You 
should just go and look at his factory — 
that's all." 

"Oh!" said Arthur Willis; and at the 
same moment Mr. Alexander Smith re- 
entered the car. 

"After all, Mr. Smith," said the bear- 
skinned traveler, resuming the conversa- 
tion, "there is some excitement, though, in 
this gambling, as you call it. ■ There was 
some fun in it while it lasted, at any rateN 
If some lost, others won, and so 'tis about 
square." 

"How many losers to one winner?" re- 
plied Mr. Smith, rather sharply; "no, sir, 
it isn't square, nor anything like it; and so 
it will turn out in theTong run. Look at 
the bankrupts reported in the newspapers ! " 

" Ah, u - responded the other, " things are 
out of square there, at all events. By the 
way, another of your nbbs is gone, I see. ' 
What's-his-name, of Worthing Street, I 
mean." * 

"Yes, sir, I am sorry for it. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, they say, 
and not twenty-five cents in the dollar nor 
anything like it. All gone in this mad, 
wild-goose chase after railway stocks. And 
yet, it was done so secretly, and the party 
had such a reputation for wealth and 
shrewdness, too, that a week ago it was 
looked upon as one of the firmest houses in 
New York." 

There was something in the tone the con- 
versation had taken which arrested the « 
young traveler's attention. 

The street mentioned was that in which 
his father's business was located, and he 
felt some curiosity to know which of his 
neighbors was spoken of as Mr. What's- 
lii-name. Meanwhile the conversation 
went on. 
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"Perhaps you were let in there, Mr. 
Smith ? " 

"No, sir, not a penny," was the answer. 

"I fancied you might," said bearskin; 
"you said you were sorry.'' 

" Well, sir, I suppose it is possible to be 
sorry for others as well as for one's self. I 
am sorry, too, for these shocks that are given 
to commercial confidence. It seems to be, 
nowadays, that everybody is suspected, and 
as much mischief will be done that way as 
has already been done in another. Besides, 
I am sorry for Mr. Willis and his family, 
for—" 

"Excuse me, sir," interrupted Arthur, 
turning to face them, "but did you say that 
Mr. Willis—" 

Arthur stopped short. He could not 
frame the question that trembled on his lips. 
" It is of Mr. Willis I was speaking, sir," 
replied Mr. Smith mildly. 

" But not of — that is, you do not mean 
that there is a — that there is anything 
wrong in Mr. Willis's affairs?" 

" It is too well known by this time to be 
doubted. You have heard that his name 
was in yesterday's newspapers, and his 
place closed. The common report is that 
Mr. Willis has ruined himself by railway 
transactions, and that he is heavily in- 
volved." 

^_"But not Mr. Everard Willis?" said 
Arthur, with increasing agitation, which all 
his efforts could not subdue. " Some other 
person of the same name, perhaps — not Mr. 
Everard Willis, of Worthing Street? There 
must be some mistake." 

The reply he received precluded all pos- 
sibility of mistake. 

Thankful now for the dull light of the 
railway lamp, the young man, stunned 
and bewildered by the sudden and unex- 
pected intelligence of his father's ruin, 
sank__back again into his seat. 

His day-dreams dispersed, and in their 
stead came a confused and tangled web of 
gloomy forebodings. 

Shortly afterward, the rough-coated man 
left the train, and Arthur became aware that 
he was undergoing the scrutinizing gaze of 
his only remaining companion. Before he 
could screen himself from this disagreeable 
examination, the silence was broken. 

" I am not wrong, I think," said the gen- 
tleman called Mr. Smith, "in believing that 
I address Mr. Arthur Willis?" 

"I am Arthur Willis, certainly," replied 
the young man ; " but you have the advan- 



tage of me, sir. I have never before had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Smith, I believe." 

" Once before, under different circum- 
stances, but that is of no consequence now. 
I have to apologize, very sincerely I assure 
you, for the pain I have unintentionally 
given. I was not at all aware who was my 
traveling companion when I spoke of — " 

"It is of no consequence, sir," said Ar- 
thur, " if what you say is true, I must have 
known it to-night, and a few hours sooner 
or later makes no difference." , 

Again he relapsed into a silence, from 
which his fellow-traveler did not attempt 
to rouse him until the shrill scream of the 
engine gave note that the end of the journey 
was reached. Then Mr. Smith again spoke. 

"One word with you, Mr. Willis," he 
said. " I am afraid you will find matters in 
a bad state. It seems strange to me that 
you knew nothing of this before but, at all 
events, I have been thinking I may be of 
some little assistance to you. If so, here is 
my card. Come and see me." 

Arthur mechanically took the offered 
card, and muttered an acknowledgment of 
thanks for the proffered kindness. In a 
few minutes, a cab was conveying him and 
his luggage from the railway station to his 
father's house. 

" Tell me, Jessy," were almost the first 
words he uttered, as his sister, in tears of 
mingled sorrow and gladness, welcomed his 
arrival, " is what I heard this night true ? " 

" Arthur, you have heard nothing too sor- 
rowful to be true. We are ruined." 

"Father — what of him, Jessy?" 

She shook her head mournfully. 

The mad excitement of a few months, 
and its results, had brought about an im- 
becility of both mind and body, painful to 
witness. 

u You are our only hope now, Arthur. 
Oh ! how glad I am that you are at home." 

Arthur Willis slept little that night. In 
the news which his sister had confirmed he 
foresaw the downfall of all the hopes which 
had so recently shed such a bright halo 
about his future. The partnership would 
be a partnership in poverty and disgrace; 
the matrimonial engagement must end in 
bitter disappointment. 

"I am sorry for you, Arthur," said the 
father of the young lady the next day, when 
Arthur called on him at his counting-house. 
" I must say you have behaved honorably in 
coming to me first, but your own good sense 
will tell you that the connection should be 
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dropped altogether. You know that I did 
not give my consent to it very willingly at 
first; and now — " 

There needed notliing more than that em- 
phatic now. Arthur returned home with a 
broken heart. 

His arrival, however, was very oppor- 
tune. He had a good standing among his 
father's creditors, and it was known that 
he had had no share in the errors which had 
brought about the failure. 

His assistance was valuable- in winding 
up the heavy affairs of the bankruptcy. 
With straightforward and honorable frank- 
ness, he made his services available to the 
utmost. 

One evening, while the settlement was yet 
uncompleted, and after the harassing duties 
of the day were over, he was slowly return- 
ing from the office to his father's residence. 
He was accosted by a gentleman whom he 
dimly recognized as the companion of his 
railway journey. 

" I have been expecting and hoping you 
would take me at my word, Mr. Willis, and 
would have called on me before now. But 
as you have not, I was just going to. find 
you. Are you disengaged? If you are, and 
will allow me, I will walk homewards with 
you." a 

Arthur nodded his pleasure. 

" And now, what are you doing ? How 
are you getting on? But I need scarcely 
ask you this, for everybody I meet speaks 
in praise of your disinterested effort to 
make the best of this disastrous affair. 
Really, to tell the truth, I am not sorry you 
have not been to see me before now." 

"What is the meaning of this?" thought 
Arthur. He did not speak, and presently 
his home was reached. 

-Now, Mr. Willis," said Mr. Smith, 
when they were alone, " may I ask what 
vou intend doing when these affairs are 
finally settled ? " 

Arthur replied that he had formed no 
plans for the future. He supposed, how- 
ever, that a mercantile situation might be 
obtained. 

"Your father's business was a good one, 
I believe, Mr. Willis. Why not take it into 
your own hands? " 

The interview was prolonged to a late 
hour and the young man entered the room 
in which hi? sister was waiting for him, in 
a more hopeful frame of mind than he had 
enjoyed since his return home. 

A few weeks passed away, and then it 



became known that Arthur Willis had re- 
established the business which his father 
had been compelled to relinquish, with all 
the advantages of an enlarged and profit- 
able foreign trade. 

He made no mystery of the fact that the 
unsolicited assistance of Mr. Smith had en- 
abled him to take this step; and when this 
was explained, all wonder ceased; for the 
large-hearted, open-handed, but sometimes 
eccentric liberality of that gentleman was no 
secret. 

Neverdieless, there was a mystery which 
for months afterward remained uncleared. 

" You never saw Mrs. Smith before, do 
you say, Mr. Willis?" It was in Mr. 
Smith's drawing-room that this fragment 
of a conversation passed. 

"Never before she did us the honor to 
call the other day. Never, at least, that I 
can remember/' 

"Look again, Mr. Willis; are you quite 
sure? And this girl" — laying his hand on 
his eldest daughter, "have you never seen 
her before?" 

Arthur was puzzled by the tone of the 
"speaker. He repeated the assurance that 
if he had ever had that pleasure his memory 
played him falsely. 

"Perhaps you will refresh our friend's 
memory, Edith," said Mr. Smith to his wife. 

" Do you not remember," asked the lady, 
in a soft, gentle voice, "a dreadful storm, 
on a July night, many years ago, traveling 
from Boston on the coach, a poor young 
woman, lightly clad, with an infant in her 
arms? " 

" Yes, "yes, I certainly remember that — 
all that," said Arthur eagerly, for the truth 
at once flashed on his mind. 

"And the poor woman's foolish alarm? 
and the harshness of the coach proprietor, 
who would have turned her out of the 
coach, and how it was that he did not 
do it?" 

" And that young woman's husband, Mr. 
Willis," continued Mr. Smith, "who told 
you that he would find means of repaying 
the kindness which was shown without ex- 
pectation of reward or thanks? Have you 
never happened to meet with him since in 
your travels? Tell him, Edith, what you 
know about it? " 

"I am that poor woman," she said. 

The seed of a little kindness, sown years 
before, had sprung up and borne this goodly 
fruit. The bread cast upon the waters had 
returned after many days. 
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v-Z^^J^ N a Chicago and Alton train, 
J^ afcfex_J V in a forward day-coach 
^J—^f'^Kffilfi^ which was used as a 
^T^^jjr smoker, sat nine pas- 
^ - sengers, also one train- 
man, namely, Alec Lew- 
. is. The train had come from Chicago and, 
toward evening, was nearing St. Louis. It 
was a cold, blustering January day. 

The rear seat in the smoker was occu- 
pied by a smooth-faced, meek-looking man 
who for hours had insisted upon keeping 
his window open, though the day was un- 
usually cold. 

Trainman Lewis sat down beside this 
meek-looking individual in the rear seat, 
and said: 

" Seems like you'd catch cold with that 
window open." 

"I've got to risk that," replied Uriah 
Heap. 

" And that there package of yours," per- 
sisted Lewis. " It must be valuable. I 
notice you never leave it out of your hands. 
You carried it with you even when you went 
up forward to get a drink of water." 

" You bet it's valuable ! " exclaimed the 
humble one. 

"You a bank messenger?" asked the in- 
quisitive Lewis. 

"No, a butler. I've been ten years with 
one family, in Boston. My master is a 
very rich gentleman." 

" Ah, I see," said Lewis. " You are car- 
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rying a valuable present for him to some 
one in St. Louis." 

" Yes, a present," assented the butler. 
"A present of fifty thousand dollars in 
cash." 

" Good Heavens ! You mean to say there 
is fifty thousand dollars in cash in that 
package ? " 

"I do." 

"Your boss must be crazy. Why didn't 
he give you a check ? " 

" He couldn't. The present had to be in 
cash." 

"Aren't you afraid of being robbed?" 

"Maybe. But I'm going to throw this 
money out of the car-window some time be- 
fore we reach St. Louis." 

"What's that? Throw fifty thousand 
dollars out of the window ? " 

" Yes, I expect to toss it out any mo- 
ment now. The wonder is that I've not 
been ordered to throw it out before this." 

" And is that why you've kept that win- 
dow open this cold day all the way down 
from Chicago?" 

" Yes. I'm talking too much, I know. 
But — you're not a detective, are you? No, 
of course not. You're a brakeman." 

Lewis had jumped up. He now stared 
at the humble-looking man with an ex- 
pression of pity. 

"Look here!" he said, "if you're a but- 
ler to a rich man, you're a crazy but- 
ler to a crazy millionaire. I say you're 
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both lunatics. Fact is, however, I believe 
you're stringin* me. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars! Fifty thousand nothin"! You be- 
long in a loony house, you do.'" 

But the meek J looking man merely 
smiled indulgently, as one would beam 
upon a child who knoweth not whereof he 
prattles. 

Trainman Lewis left the man at the open 
window and walked to the forward end of 
the car. The train was within sight of 
East St. Louis. Just then one of the pas- 
sengers in the middle of the car arose and 
walked down the aisle till he came to the 
man by the open window. He leaned over 
and said in a low tone: 

" When the whisde blows at the approach 
to the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi 
— let her go." 

Just then two other men suddenly ap- 
peared. They threw themselves on the pas- 
senger who had given the order to the but- 
ler, and one of them cried: 

" Xo use resisting, Tom Brandt. We 
know all about your game — and you're 
done for." 

The speaker held both hands of the man 
called Tom Brandt as in a vise, till the 
second man applied the handcuffs. 

At the same time, the whistle blew for 
the railroad bridge across the Mississippi. 
The butler fumbled with his package and 
began lifting it toward, the car-window, 
when one of the captors of Tom Brandt 
cried : 

- Xo ! No ! Keep that ! Hold on to it ! 
Don't throw it out! You must obey us 
now! I'm Detective Collins, and this is 
Detective Burt." 

Just then came the report of a pistol. 
Detective Collins fell senseless on the floor 
with a wound in his head. 

A second report rang out. Detective Burt 
staggered, then clutched spasmodically at his 
arm. through which a bullet had passed. 

The two shots were fired, not by Brandt, 
who was handcuffed, but by another man in 
the car — one who turned out to be " Easy " 
Walker, a pal of Brandt's. 

Xot once had he -poken to Brandt on the 
ride down from Chicago, nor had the two 
L'iven any sign that they were acquainted, 
90 the detectives were not aware that they 
would have to deal with two men. 

" Easy " Walker, the man who had fired 
the shots, shouted to Brandt: "Come on! 
I'-c your legs! We must jump!" 

All this happened within sixty seconds. 



The drama was witnessed by Trainman Alec 
Lewis and the passengers in the smoker. 
Lewis, seeing the handcuffed man and the 
one who had fired the shots both making 
for the rear door with the evident intention 
of jumping from the train, pulled the bell- 
cord desperately. 

Before the train had come to a stand- 
still, however, the two desperadoes jumped, 
landed safely on their feet, and began ma- 
king a dash across a field. 

" Chase 'em ! " cried Burt, the detective 
who had been wounded in the arm, address- 
ing all in the smoker. " Get after those 
men, you fellows. Quick! Don't let 'em 
get away ! " 

Trainman Lewis rushed from the car, 
leaped to the ground, and passed the word 
to the crowd of passengers who had piled 
out of die train to learn the cause of the 
sudden application of the air-brakes. 

At least fifty of the passengers started in 
pursuit of the two fugitives. They formed 
a posse led by Trainman Alec Lewis. 

Lewis ran- after the fleeing men, the posse 
keeping close at his heels. They gradually- 
fell behind, however, till quite a distance 
intervened between Lewis and the passen- 
gers. 

As Lewis neared the fugitives, the one 
who was handcuffed, Tom Brandt, managed 
to pull a revolver and fire it. His shot went 
wild. Lewis did not even slacken his speed. 
Just then, alas ! the one who was not mana- 
cled, " Easy " Walker, also pulled a gun 
and let fly at Lewis. 

The trainman went down with an ugly 
wound in his leg. \ 

The pursuing passengers rushed up to the 
fallen trainman and all came to a dead stop. 
Some bent over him and fastened handker- 
chiefs around his leg to stop the bleeding. 

Then, like a true hero of the batde- 
field, Lewis said: 

"Never mind me, you confounded igno- 
ramuses! Go on after those men! If any 
of you have guns, let that man who shot me 
have all the lead he can stand ! " 

Electrified again into action by the train- 
man's command, the excited passengers start- 
ed once more in pursuit of the fugitives, 
onlv to hear the leaders shout: 

"They're caught! Look! Those .men 
building the fence! One of 'em threw a 
fence-rail at the handcuffed man, catching 
him square on the legs. There! The other 
fence-builders are piled up on top of the 
other runaway ! " 
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It was thus that the two fugitives, Tom 
Brandt and " Easy " Walker, were at last 
checked in their flight, disarmed, and held 
captives by a dozen Illinois farm-hands 
who had been building a fence. 

The two prisoners were hustled back to 
the train by the posse, while Alec Lewis was 
made as comfortable as possible on the floor 
of the baggage-car._ 

One of the two wounded detectives pro- 
duced another pair of handcuffs, and " Easy " 
Walker was manacled. The prisoners were 
then chained together, thrown into a seat, 
and guarded by a number of determined 
men while the train rolled into East St. 
Louis. The three wounded men — Train- 
man Lewis, hero of the day, and the two 
detectives — were taken to the hospital, while 
the prisoners were led off by the police. 

Meantime, the meek man who had told 
Lewis about the fifty thousand dollars, anx- 
iously inquired of the train-conductor what 
time he could get a train from East St. Louis 
that would carry him back to Boston. 

When the three wounded men were put to 
bed side by side in the hospital, Trainman 
Lewis said : 

"Will you two detectives kindly inform 
me what this is all about? 
What am I all shot up like 
this for, anyway? And 
why are you two lying on 
those cots, down and 
out? " 

The story the detectives 
told Lewis was this: 

The two desperadoes, 
Tom Brandt and "Easy" 
Walker, were members of 
a gang who had kidnaped 
Eddie Brathwaite, son of 
a millionaire of Boston. 
The meek - looking man 
who persisted in keeping 
the car- window open on 
that cold January day, all 
the way from Chicago to 
St. Louis, was indeed Mr. 
Brathwaite's butler, and 
his package really did con- 
tain a full fifty thousand 
dollars in yellow-backs. 

For two months the 
crooks had been in secret 
communication with Mr. 
Brathwaite regarding the 
ransom. But each time 
when an hour and place 
11 R R 



had been fixed for handing over the ran- 
som, the police intervened to prevent the 
payment of the money. 

At length the crooks wrote Mr. Brath- 
waite that if he wished to see his son 
again and alive, he must send a messenger 
to St. Louis, on a certain train, with fifty 
thousand dollars in cash. The letter also 
stated that a certain man would be on the 
train with the messenger, and would tell 
him exactly when and where to toss the 
money out of the car-window. The crooks 
added that one of their gang would be at 
the spot indicated, ready to pick up the 
package when it was flung from the train. 

With these demands Mr. Brathwaite com- 
plied, saying nothing, however, to the au- 
thorities; for he preferred to part with fifty 
thousand dollars rather than take any fur- 
ther chance of hearing that his son had 
been murdered as a result of his refusal to 
pay the ransom. Nevertheless, .the police 
discovered what was afoot. 

"But the kid!" exclaimed the trainman, 
when the detectives had finished their tale. 
" Have they got the kid ? " 

" Yes," one of the sleuths answered. " Ed- 
die Brathwaite was found" this morning with 
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Jim King, the leader of the gang, in a house 
in Chicago." 

A week later, the happy father of Eddie 
Brathwaite divided a generous part of the 
fifty thousand dollars as a reward among 
the various detectives and others who had 
found his son and captured the kidnapers. 

Trainman Lewis, before leaving the hos- 
pital in East St. Louis, received a letter 
from Mr. Brathwaite. After reading it, he 
showed it to the two wounded detectives. 
After they had read it, Lewis said to them: 

"' Did I ever remark to you fellers that I 
pronounced that butler and his boss both 
crazy? If I did, I deny now, emphatically, 
that either of 'em is- insane. They're both 
as sane as I am, and I'm near-crazy with 
thinkin* of the good deeds I can perform 
when I get hold of what that letter says I 
will get." 

The Yazoo Car-Tagger. 

On the way up from New Orleans I 
traversed the east bank of the Father of 
Waters to Memphis, by the Yazoo and 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, thence up the 
west bank to St. Louis by the "Mop." 
Among the stories related by the "Val- 
ley Railroaders," were the following: 

The car-tagger-in-chief of the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley Railroad, at Vicks- 
burg. was George Burdette, one of the most 
matter-of-fact of the railroad sons of the 
Father of Waters. Burdette, always con- 
scientious and loyal to his road, neverthe- 
less was unfalteringly a Doubting Thomas 
when it came to "taking stock" in stories 
or plays or moving-pictures of railroad life. 

" I take no stock in such things, because 
nothing ever happens to a railroad employee 
except an accident or a wreck. 

No. sir; nothing outside the regular 
performance of his duties ever gets coupled 
onto him. 

"Last Sunday night," he went on, "I 
went to a moving-picture show. Along came 
a film called a railroad melodrama, in which 
the villain tied a section-foreman to the 
tracks, and left him there to be slaughtered 
by the limited, all just because the foreman 
wouldn't let his beautiful daughter marry 
the villain. But the heroine, the foreman's 
offspring, came on a dead run and untied 
her father in the nick of time. 

"Now, I allow that no such dinned non- 
sense ever happens to a real railroad-man. 
I read storie* of us in the magazines, and I 



don't guess such thrillers ever happen in real 
railroad life, neither. Them's just stories." 

" Oh, I'm not so sure," remonstrated 
Burdette's friend. "You can't tell what 
minute somethin's goin' to happen to one of 
us, to get a feller a loomin' up as a hero in 
a railroad story. You're likely to get into 
a thriller yourself, any old time, Burdette. 
You ain't immune." 

"What?" retorted Burdette. "Me? A 
car-tagger in a thriller? Not on your life! 
Nothing thrilling ever happened to a car- 
tagger in the history of the world." 

A few nights later, George Burdette was 
working overtime at his car-tagging. It was 
nearing ten o'clock, and nearly all the other 
men of the Vicksburg station and yards 
were at the moving-picture shows. In the 
yards, not a wheel was stirring, not a sound 
heard except the crunch of Burdette's feet 
on the cinder-path between the box cars. 

Suddenly four strong arms seized Bur- 
dette and a voice, low but husky, said: 

" Don't cry out, or you're a dead one ! " 

Burdette, looking into the business end of 
a six-shooter, which gleamed in the moon- 
light, answered: 

"I'm no such fool as to yell! This is 
a hold-up, is it? Well, search me. Go 
far as you like. If you find any dough 
on me, keep it." 

" You're off the track," said the man with 
the gun, while his pal held the car-tagger's 
arms pinioned behind him. " We know you, 
Burdette, and we know you ain't got no 
money. You never did have and never will 
have as long as there's a moving-picture 
show in town. What we want is for you 
to give us the combination of the safe in the 
depot." 

" There's where you're off the track," an- 
swered Burdette. "I don't know the com- 
bination. If I did — -I'd have to be dead 
drunk to give it to you." 

The two highwaymen, with terrible oaths, 
then insisted that Burdette did know the 
combination. They swore that Burdette had 
learned the new combination that very day. 

" Know what we'll do to you if you re- 
fuse to cough up the figures?" one of the 
highwaymen added. ''We'll lash you to the 
track." 

" I do not know the combination," per- 
sisted Burdette. 

"Then you're as good as dead right now, 
just for not knowing," was the verdict. 

The desperadoes meant business, too. 
They forced Burdette up the track, at the 
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point of the six-shooter, and stopped at a 
spot just beyond a curve. 

" Tie him here," said one of the men. 

"What with? ".asked the other. 

The first man ran his hand over Bur- 
dette's person. "Here's his belt," he said. 
" Tie one of his arms to the track with mat. 
And here's his necktie. Use that to tie his 
other arm." 

The car-tagger struggled manfully, but 
the men with the guns lashed him to the 
track just the same. 

• "Now," said the leader of the highway- 
men, " the express from New Orleans is due 
along at ten-thirty-five — just twenty min- 
utes from now. Any time within nineteen 
minutes will be plenty for you to remember 
that combination, Burdette. When you do, 
just you yell out the figures, and we will 
come and set you free." 

The men disappeared. Burdette lay there 
helpless, knowing that unless he complied 
with the conditions named, the north-bound 
express would surely end his life. 

Ten minutes passed — and fifteen. In aye 
minutes more the express would come thun- 
dering along, and he would be ground to 
pieces. He heard the screech of a loco- 
motive whistle. 

In the desperate instinct of self-preser- 
vation, the car-tagger gave a terrifying yell. 
Did he yell the figures of the combination? 
No. He yelled just this one word : 

" Help!" 

He could feel the vibration of the rails 
under him, the peculiar and terrorizing sound 
advertising the swift approach of the ex- 
press. Burdette calculated that the train 
was not more than a mile away. 

" Whatever am de matter wif you, boss ? " 

Burdette looked up, saw an aged negro 
standing over him. That black man looked 
to the car-tagger like an angel from Heaven. 
^"Here! Here!" he cried. "Untie me, 
quick! Got a knife? You'll find one in 
my trousers-pocket. There! Now cut me 
loose ! The train's almost to the curve now ! " 

One stroke of the knife severed the belt. 
A second stroke freed the car-tagger from 
the necktie that bound him. He scrambled 
to his feet and jumped to one side — just 
as the express crashed by. 

"You've saved my life," said Burdette 
to the negro. " What can I do for you ? " 

"Do you-all happen to have a match, 
boss? Ah've got baccy and a pipe, but 
ain't got no match. What? A whole box- 
ful? Thank you, boss." 



The life-saver trudged on down the right- 
of-way, smoking like a chimney, while 
George Burdette, car-tagger of the Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley, trudged up the 
right-of-way, muttering : 

"Well, I'm Mowed! Don't it beat all? 
That it should happen to me! It's the 
limit." 

Burdette went back on his job and said 
not a word to a living soul about his thrill- 
ing experience. 

Two days later, however, he met the rail- 
road friend to whom he had declared that 
nothing ever happened to a car-tagger. 

"Hear you're now taking stock in rail- 
road melodrama such as you see on the 
stage and in moving-pictures, Burdette," 
said the friend. 

"What's ailin' you?" asked the car-tag- 
ger, refusing to look his' friend squarely in 
the eye. 

" Hear you're takin' stock, too, in those 
yarns printed in the magazines," the friend 
continued. " That was a close shave you 
had the other night. It would make a real 
good moving-picture.'-' 

" Rot ! " answered Burdette. 

"That negro told us how he needed a 
light for his pipe and got it," continued 
Burdette's friend. " Say, George, are you- 
all convinced that things sometimes do hap- 
pen to railroad men in real life like they 
do in stories? " 

"Well," drawled the car-tagger, hesita- 
tingly, ""maybe just once in the life of a 
man something may happen to him. But 
not twict. No sir, not twict. I'm glad 
that thing happened howsomever." 

" Why ? " 

"Because — don't you see? As such a 
thing never happens twict,. I'm now one of 
those chaps the doctors call an immune." 

The Borrowed Pistol. 

Just after I pulled into Baton Rouge on 
the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad, 
one of the boys of that line said: 

" Hunt up ' Pinky ' Ross while you're in 
this here Louisiana capital and get him to 
tell you the story of Dan Childress, the 
train newsboy." 

"Ross of the Yazoo?" 

"No. Of the Louisiana Railway and 
Navigation Company. That line runs 
through here, you know. This is their prin- 
cipal station between New Orleans and 
Shreveport." 
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" Pink}' " Ross, a yardman whom I found 
at the hostler's shanty, plunged straightway 
into his story. 

" It's some powerful amazin', suh, how 
train newsies will sometimes hike sudden 
into a railroad drama. Ah reckon that you 



kin' with that girl o' yourn up to Shreve- 
port? ' 

" ' Backwards, Mr. de Loach, all back- 
wards progress, suh.' 

" ' You reckon you're most powerful fond 
o' that girl, Dan? ' 

" ' Some fond, Mr. de Loach, yes, 
suh. But Ah reckon ma fondness ain't 
all tied up only to that girl, Mr. de 
Loach, suh. Ah'm powerful fond also 
of the conductor of this yere train.' 

" Having made this confession, Dan, 
red in the face, began shouting at the 
top of his voice, like a boy whistlin' to 




"whatever am de matter 
w1f you, boss ? " 



don't come too often by dramas wherein 
newsboys figure; but this time, suh, you're 
up against Dan Childress, a live one. 

"About three years ago, Dan was sweet 
on a girl up at Shreveport, out of which 
town he had a run on No. 1 of the Louisi- 
ana Navigation Line. Somehow, the girl 
didn't seem to want to front up much with 
Dan. 

"One morning Dan met the girl on his 
way to his train. 

" • Ah reckon,' said he, ' that Ah'd be 
powerful prideful if you'd meet me at the 
picture-show to-night, will yer? ' 

" " Go 'long, Dan,' the girl answered. 
' Vou-all is only a kid. Nope! Nixy pic- 
ture-show. You-all better find a young- 
girl to tote 'round, 'cause Ah'm some class 
with the grown-ups.' 

"Crestfallen, Dan boarded his train for 
the run south and began yellin' in fierce 
and mad tones: 

All the latest magazines! ' 

"The train pushed on southward, till 
pretty soon Conductor de Loach meets Dan 
and pats him on the shoulder, fatherly- 
like, and says: 

"'Dan, ma boy, what progress you ma- 



show he's none afraid of nothin' in the 
world : 

" ' All the latest magazines ! ' 

" Don't you see, suh, Dan Childress liked 
Conductor de Loach powerful much 'cause 
De Loach was always moughty kind to 
that youngster. Dan was mostly alone in 
the world, and he kinder looked up to De 
Loach like he would to a father. 

"Well, suh, as Dan went down the aisle 
shouting out his wares, the drama begins. 

" The train had pulled up at Hagen Sta- 
tion. Suddenly Dan hears a cry that sounds 
like it comes from a man who's been hurt. 
Dan recognizes the voice of Conductor de 
Loach and turns in time to see a man on 
the forward platform in the act of kicking 
De Loach off'n the train. 

" ' He's stabbed the conductor ! ' shouted 
the passengers. ' That man drove a knife 
into the conductor three times.' 

" Seeing De Loach kicked from the plat- 
form and hearing how he had been wound- 
ed, Dan Childress drops all his magazines 
and starts up the aisle shouting: 

"'Got a pistol? Who's got a pistol? 
Some one lend me a pistol! ' 

"Well, suh, a planter from Shreveport, 
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who knew Dan, outs with a gun and hands 
it over to the newsboy. Dan rushes out of 
the car, leaps to the ground and hot-foots 
after the butcher who had stabbed De 
Loach. 

"Past the station and up the right-of- 
way, Dan runs, pretty soon gettin' close on 
the more or less rheumatic fugitive, and 
crying : 

'"Stop runnin'; you butcher! Stop, or 
Ah '11 down you with a bullet!' To em- 
phasize his words, Dan fires a shot in the 
air. 

"The butcher stopped. In another mo- 
ment Dan had poked his pistol into the 
man's face, saying: 

" ' There's a calaboose in this town that's 
goin' to open its doors to you, quick! You 
come along with me! ' 

"And, suh, Dan actually marched that 
man, at the point of his borrowed six- 
shooter, right up the main street of Hagen 
all the way to the jail. 

" That evening, when Dan's train arrived 
at Shreveport, the news of his exploit had 
preceded him. While the ambulance toted 
Conductor de Loach to the hospital, all the 
railroaders swore Dan was some hero. Even 
strange men hailed him and said, ' Put it 
there! ' just like Dan was a good many 
years older'n seventeen. 

"And what do you think! Up walks 
that girl. Dan was sweet on, and savs to him: 

" ' Dan Childress,' Ah reckon' Ah'd be 
powerful prideful to be seen with you-all 
at the moving-picture show to-night. Ma 
mind is shore some changed about you-all 
bein' only a kid.'" 

For Length of Service. 

- "I'm a Venetian by birth," remarked a 
Wabash Railroad trainman, at the St. Louis 
Union Station. 

"You don't look a bit Italian," I re- 
sponded. 

"No, sir. All the same I was born in 
Venice." 

"And you worked on a railroad out of 
Venice?" 

"Yes, sir, for years. I was there only 
yesterday, on a visit." 

" In Venice yesterday and St. Louis to- 
day!" I exclaimed. "You must travel by 
cable." 

"No, sir. You see, sir, my Venice is 
right here in the Mississippi Valley. I'm 
speaking of Venice, Illinois." 



"Well." I said, chuckling with him. 
"anything happen in Venice, Illinois, that 
ought to get into print? " 

" No, sir. Nothing. Nothing ever hap- 
pens to railroaders in Venice." 

It was plain that my Venetian friend had 
a story to tell. But as a tale-bearer he lacked 
courage. 

To encourage that Venetian railroader, 
I told him the first story that came into my 
head, and, by sheer accident, it proved to 
be just the right story to cause him to recol- 
lect that something really did happen once 
upon a time to a railroad man in Venice, 
Illinois. 

"Your name is Washington Long and 
you're a trainman ? " I began. 

"Yes. My name's Wash." 

"Well, Wash, I know I can't scare you 
off your job by any story, so Um going to 
tell you how five trainmen, all pals, began 
and ended their railroad careers in a time so 
brief that the case is a record one. 

" I heard this story at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia." I went on. " The five men in ques- 
tion all went to work on the same day for 
the Norfolk and Western Railroad, three as 
passenger trainmen, and two as freight 
brakemcn. 

" One morning, a few days later, four of 
them walked into the general offices at Ro- 
anoke and asked for and received permis- 
sion to lay off that afternoon to attend a 
funeral. 

"Three days later, three of them again 
appeared at the general offices and said they 
wanted an afternoon off to take part in a 
ceremony of last rites. 

" A week passed, and two of them showed 
up in the general offices and announced that 
they wanted an afternoon off to pay final 
tribute to a certain deceased. 

" Another week passed, and one of them 
walked into the general offices. This lone 
man was the youngest of "the five trainmen. 
His name was Rob Pollard. In a weary 
voice, now, he said he'd like an afternoon 
off to attend certain obsequies. - 

" The very next day Rob Pollard again 
appeared at the general offices, looking so 
dejected that the train-master exclaimed: 

"' What's the matter. Pollard? You look 
as if you'd lost your last friend.' 

" 4 I have,' answered Pollard. 

'"What! Another funeral ? Great Scott, 
man! You've already attended- no less than 
four funerals this month.' 

"'.No sir. I'm not looking for a lay-off 
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for a funeral this time. I'm here to resign.' 
'"Resign? Why? ' 

" ' Well, sir, you see, there's too many 
funerals in the railroad profession. A 
month ago I started to work here with four 
of my best friends. The whole four are 
now lying in the cemetery. One was killed 
in a wreck; a second by flying fragments of 
a locomotive when she blew up; a third fell 
to his death from the top of a moving 
freight; and the fourth, the one I buried 
yesterday, was run over and killed here in 
the yards. I'm the sole survivor. I've come 
to get my time, sir. I'm an electrician, and 
I'm going back to my trade.' 

" ' But,' expostulated the train-master. 
' Just because all your friends were killed is 
no reason why it should be your turn next.' 

'" ' Oh, that ain't it, sir. I ain't afraid of 
being killed. That ain't it. What gets on 
my nerves is these here frequent funerals. I 
just can't stand the expense for flowers.' 

" There ! " I said to my Venetian friend, 
at the conclusion of my story. " Can you 
beat it for brevity of service?" 

"Beat it?" exclaimed the trainman from 
Venice, Illinois, showing unutterable dis- 
gust. "Beat it? I should say I could. 
You say that case at Roanoke is a record 
one? Holy smoke! It's about a million 
miles away from the record. Fact is, sir, 
your story ain't got no right to be/entered 
into the running at all. A whole month! 
Holy smoke! Why, that's just ages com- 
pared to the period of time involved in the 
case which I'm going to tell you about. 

"It's the case of Michael Foley, fifty 
years old, who started a railroad man for 
the first time in his life at seven o'clock one 
morning last March. 

" It all happened in the yards at Venice, 
Illinois. At five minutes before seven that 
morning. Foley, having been duly hired the 
day before by the Wabash railroad, report- 
ed for duty at the yardmaster's office. 

"'Now, Foley,' said the yardmaster, 
' you're a. flagman, do you understand? 
Here's a red flag. You take it and go up 
to the Main Street crossing and, when you 
see a train coming, you wave that flag to 
warn vehicles and folks afoot that they're in 
danger. I tell you, Foley, you're now a 
member of the railway army. You're a 
private in the ranks, but the safety of the 
public depends upon you. 

" ' You're a standard-bearer, do you un- 
derstand? You're a color-bearer. Your 
duty is to stick to your duty, no matter 



what happens. Never you budge from your 
station, never desert your post, never lower 
that flag, no matter who tries to divert you 
from your duty. And, above all, obey or- 
ders. Obey 'em strict and to the letter.' 

" 1 Yes, sir, I do, sir, I'm to stand pat 
with this here red flag through thick and 
thin, and no matter who or what comes 
along, I'm to show that I'm planted and 
have taken root and am growing up on this 
crossing, like a oak-tree.' 

"At seven, exactly, Foley took his post 
at the crossing, with his red flag. 

"Five minutes later tv/o men loomed up 
at the door of the yardmaster's office and 
laid a heavy thing down on the door-step. 

'"What's that?' asked the yardmaster. 

" ' A corpse,' the men replied. 

'"Whose is it?' 

" ' Don't you recognize the new flag- 
man? ' 

'"Recognize that? No. It looks like 
it might have been a man once, but I ain't 
sure. He's some smashed, ain't he? ' 

" ' Yes, sir, he was thrown some fifty 
feet by southbound No. 4.' 

" ' Wait a minute,' said the yardmaster. 
' I'll give. him his time.' He glanced at the 
clock. ' Five minutes, and no overtime,' 
he said. ' All right ! How did the deceased 
meet his demise ? ' 

'"Well, sir, it looked to us-all mighty 
like a case of suicide,. Yes, sir, we-all say it 
was a self-murder. Foley was standin' 
plumb on the track in front of that Bur- 
lington train, waving his flag, frantic-like, 
all round his head. A driver of a lumber- 
wagon and half a dozen pedestrians and a 
lot of yardmen yelled to him to get off the 
track. But Foley just wouldn't budge an 
inch. Even the engineer waved his hand 
from the cab as frantic as Foley waved his 
flag, but Foley stood pat — till he went 
flyin' through the air.' 

" The yardmaster, as he heard this, 
tugged nervously at his mustache and kept 
muttering, ' Fool soldier! Idiot soldier! ' 

" Finally, when the yardmen had finished 
their tale, all the yardmaster said was: 

' Take this dead soldier over to the 
undertaker and tell him to inform the rela- 
tives of Foley that there's a sum of money 
due them — the wages due the deceased at 
the time of his demise.' 

"Well, sir, the sum of money due those 
' heirs and assigns forever ' was exactly 
one cent — Foley having worked overtime a 
few moments. 
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' " And you never saw a man fuss about 
anything the way that yardmaster at Ven- 
ice, Illinois, still fusses about that penny. 
Ever since Foley was buried he has been 
pesterin' Undertaker Childrnan, findin' all 
kinds of fault because the undertaker hasn't 
found a single heir or assign forever. It 
looks like the yardmaster will have to keep 
that cent, all right. And you can't 
deny it, that the world's record for r 



' STOP RUNNIN' ; YOU BUTCHER ! 
STOP, OR AH'LL DOWN VOU 
WITH A BULLET'." 



place, and over twenty of them informed the 
conductor that they were broke and with- 
out tickets. 

"All right!" the conductor said. "You 
fellows keep tabs on,.yourselves till pay- 
day." 

Finally, one evening toward the end of 
the month, when the thirty workmen board- 
ed the train, not one of them possessed 
-\ either a ticket or the coin for a cash fare. 




length of service by a railroad employee be- 
longs to Michael Foley, color-bearer of the 
Wabash." 

" Billy Bryan's T^ain." 

When an Illinois Central train on the 
Carbondale-Johnston City stopped one 
evening at a town where a large manufac- 
turing plant is located, thirty-odd work- 
men filed into the smoker. When the con- 
ductor came through, at least ten of the 
men announced that they possessed neither 
tickets nor money. 

"All right!" said the conductor. "You 
fellows keep track of what you owe me." 

A few nights later, the same thirty work- 
men boarded the same train at the same 



" All right ! " said the conductor. " Your 
credit is good till pay-day." 

On the evening of the first day of the 
new month, on arrival at Carbondale, the 
conductor went in the auditor's office and 
turned in a sum of money somewhat in ex- 
cess of seven hundred dollars. 

"What's this?" asked the auditor, evin- 
cing great surprise. 

"Cash fares," was the answer. 

"Your cash fares for the day usually 
amount to about .fifteen dollars. Why such 
a mightiy lot of cash fares on this par- 
ticular da}'? " 

" It's pay-day down at that mill town, 
that's why. For the last ten days a lot of 
workmen down there didn't have any money. 
No, sir, not a cent did they have till to-day. 
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GIVE ME YOUR MILEAGE, YOU 
ROBBER OF POOR RAILROADS." 



But I let them ride - all the same, every 
evening." 

" What! Running a railroad on credit? " 

"Yes. I had to let them ride on credit 
in order to get that seven hundred dollars. 
If I had not let them ride on credit, those 
men would have walked, and we would have 
lost this bucketful of dough.'' 

" All right. But next time let 'em walk." 

All the same, on the first da}' of the fol- 
lowing month, that same conductor turned 
in over eight hundred dollars, representing 
his cash-fare collections for a single day, 
though for thirty days before that he had 
not turned in more than seventeen dollars 
for the cash fares for any one day. 

Month after month, he continued to turn 
in an excessive sura on the day the mill- 
hands at the manufacturing town were paid 
off. Despite every command and demand 
and threat and warning of the auditors and 
other officials, the conductor continued to 
" run the railroad on credit." 

That conductor was Billy Bryan, and his 
train was known to all the inhabitants of 
the Mississippi Valley in Illinois as " Billy 
Bryan's " train. 

I heard of Billy Bryan, from Eye-See 
men and from men of the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi Valley, day after day as long as I 
remained in the Valley of the Father of 
Waters. One railroad man after another 
told me Billy Bryan was known personally 
to nearly every man, woman, and child in 
Illinois: that for over thirty years he had 
run the same train from Carbondale to 
Johnston City and return, being on the job 



daily from five in the morning till eight in 
the evening. 

Billy Bryan's manner, of running his 
train was really unique. 

Billy would carry a man free as long as 
he felt sure that the man was dead ,broke. 
But how he hated an impostor! 

One day a certain passenger poured such 
a dire tale of wo into the conductor's ear 
that Billy carried that poor passenger free 
that day and every few days after that for 
three months. 

Then came a day when Billy laid off to 
go fishing. The next morning, when he 
met the conductor who had taken his place 
the day before, Billy said: 

"Did a fat man with a black beard ride 
with you yesterday? A poor, down-and- 
out chap, without money and without trans- 
portation? I hope you didn't put him off 
the train, did you? " 

" I threatened to put him off when he 
began telling me how poor he was," replied 
the conductor.' "But, in' the end, he pro-, 
duced a mileage-book." 

Billy Bryan gasped. "You say he pro- 
duced mileage? Oh, well, just wait till 
he assembles with me once more." 

The very next clay the fat man with the 
black beard boarded Billy Bryan's train, 
and, as usual, said he had no ticket and no 
money for cash fare. 

" Give me your mileage, you robber of 
the poor railroads, or I'll throw you off this 
train head first!" Such was Bill's demand 
and such Bill's threat. 

The upshot of the matter was that the fat- 
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man with the black beard produced a mile- 
age-book. Billy took it, and proceeded to 
pull out strip after strip of mileage, as a 
magician pulls strips of paper from a hat. 
When he had pulled out the last scrap -of 
mileage he handed the fat man the covers, 
saying : 

"There! You owed me that for rides 
you've had. Don't you ever try to ride on 
my train again. Take some other train, 
because I won't carry you." 

Billy Bryan was always most accommo- 
dating to fishermen. One day three men, 
bound on a fishing-trip, boarded his train, 
and said: 

" Billy, where's the place to fish to-day ? " 

Billy told them just where to go, and, 
moreover, stopped the train in the middle 
of nowhere purposely to drop them. 

"I'll be back here about six o'clock this 
evening," he said to them; "and don't you 
fellows keep me waiting here too long. I'll 
hold the train here for you a reasonable 
time, but if you don't show up by six- 
thirty, or seven, or seven-thirty, or some- 



where about that time, I'll pull on without 
you." 

Billy Bryan -saved money and bought 
farms and loaned cash on mortgages and 
foreclosed the mortgages, thus securing still 
more farms, till finally he became a man 
of substance. In 1909 he was reputed to 
be worth several hundred thousand dollars. 

Then, suddenly, to the -Consternation of 
many, it was learned that Billy Bryan had 
resigned. 

The Eye-See authorities published a note 
in a local Illinois newspaper, praising 
Billy Bryan in most flattering terms, and 
adding that, after thirty years of splendid 
service for the road, he had resigned in 
order to devote all his time to looking after 
his lands, farms, houses, mortgages, stocks, 
bonds, and other forms of wealth which he 
had amassed through industry. 

When I rode through the Mississippi 
Valley in 1910, Billy Bryan was living in 
Carbondale, a man of leisure. The train 
which he had so long " conducted " is still 
known as " Billy Bryan's " train. 



THE NEWSBOY. 



THE newsboy — what a lad he is for working 
with a will, and bravely putting up a front 
when everything goes ill, and dashing in with new 
intent to keep on trying still — the newsboy. 

And how he rises with the dawn, when dawns 
are gray and chill, and trembles with an eager- 
ness his duties to fulfil, and how his cries, ere you 
arise, come piping far and shrill — the newsboy. 

When night has settled o'er the earth and by 
your fire you rest, you hear him calling, calling 
still, with endless zeal and zest ; he comes and 
goes without complaint, and does his level best — 
the newsboy. 



He boards the car with elfish leaps, as sparrows 
gain a limb, he hopes that the conductor will be 
lenient with him ; he drops off backward from the 
step, all light and safe and trim — the newsboy. 

There is a moral in his ways for men sedate to 
read, a lesson that the wisest heads may profitably 
heed; he meets unflinchingly life's test, where'er 
his ways may lead — the newsboy. 

And somewhere in the Father's heart I think a 
corner lies, and somewhere there's a kindly Judge 
afar off in the skies, for that wee, stalwart citizen, 
with eager, friendly eyes — the newsboy. — St. Louis 
Times. 



SPEED INDICATORS. 



A REPORT current in the daily press says: 
" Passenger-engines on the Baltimore and 
Ohio are being equipped with speed indicators, so 
that engineers will have no excuse for exceeding 
established limits. 

" Attached to the device is a paper chart, the 
registry on which shows the speed on every point 
of a division. This goes to the superintendent 
after a run is made, and thus he has before him 
daily a record of the speed at which trains are 
run in his territory." 

If this is true, it will help the engineers; espe- 
cially if the idea is to get at the truth, they will 
welcome the installation of speed indicators as a 
good thing. The reason for this is that the indi- 
cators will also show the delays along the line. 



A locomotive engineer of our acquaintance used 
to say that he got over the road better when the 
general superintendent's car was attached to the 
flier, for the simple reason that news of this fact 
was quietly telegraphed ahead and every station- 
agent became very quick and very alert when the 
G. S. was on hand; and as for station baggage- 
men, you wouldn't know them. They hit the 
stopping point of the baggage-car door in a way 
that was wonderful to see, and in went the trunks 
before you could say " Jack Robinson." 

The train was a car heavier, but the detentions 
were light. The indicators show delays that the 
engineer is not responsible for, fold the G. S. used 
to wonder why it was not done that way every 
day. — Railway and Locomotive Engineer. 









A RAILROAD ACROSTIC 



From an Old Scrap Book. 



Lo, the long railway train winding and narrow, 

Over the trestle-work into the city, 
Coming too sure with the speed of an arrow. 

On to its wreck without warning or pity. 
Moments seem passing the mastery of mortal - " 

Only a miracle retrieves the error ; 
Thunders the bridge at its innermost portal, 

Increasing ar d nearing and deepening in terror, 
Voices would reach to the gateway of heaven 
Ere this wild roar by a cry could be riven. 

Even now, steady now, swift go as lightning, 
Nerving his arm with its mightiest force, 

Gigantic the sinews like iron thews tightening. 
In driving the mad engine back on her course. 

Now answers the signal of danger already ! 
Easier backward now, safer and faster ! 

Every soul blessing the courage so steady, 

Redeeming their awe-stricken lives from disaster. 






THE STEELED CONSCIENCE. 



BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 

A Man Accomplishes Some Things Which 
Seem Impossible to the Human Mind. 



SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

JOHN GRAHAM, a young artist, discovers among his dead father's effects, a diary which proves 
that his former guardian, a wealthy lawyer named Simon Dill, has robbed himself and his mother 
who has since died, of a large fortune accruing from a gold-mine in which Dill and Graham, 
senior, were once partners. .Although engaged to Agnes Dill, the lawyer's daughter, Graham goes to 
Dill's office, presents his proofs and brands him as a criminal, demanding the money which his father - 
has left him in trust. Dill finally pretends that he is about to make restitution, but by a sudden 
strategy fires his revolver, grapples with his ward, and, when the police rush in, hands Graham over to 
them as a robber and assassin. He conceals the diary, which is the sole proof of his own guilt. It is 
a case of one man's word against another's. Dill, who has dabbled in politics, manages to have 
Graham prosecuted before a judge whom he put in office. The Artist is found guilty and sentenced 
to five years' imprisonment. During Graham's first month in the penitentiary, he is visited by Dill, 
who is anxious to learn the attitude of his former ward toward himself and find out whether he intends 
to even up the score on his release. He tells Graham that he has placed the incriminating diary in a 
safe-deposit vault and tries to draw him out, but as Graham refuses to utter a single word, he goes 
away unrewarded. The prisoner chafes at the monotony of his existence, and his sense of justice cries 
out at the cruelties which he sees being practised about him and learns of from his cell-mate, Piano, 
who proves to be very much of a philosopher. Piano finally escapes, leaving Graham to bear his 
misery alone. After four years of imprisonment, Graham is finally given his liberty. As he leaves 
the penitentiary he is accosted by a stranger whom he soon discovers to be Piano, his former cell- 
mate, in disguise. 



his life felt so strongly as just this minute 
the necessity for comradeship, for some one 
to rely on a little, till things should begin 
to readjust themselves. He said nothing; 
but, like a man in a dream, walked on and 
on beside his former cellmate. 

Thus they reached the square, mounted 
the steps, and took a Boston-bound train. 
Piano steered him into a far corner of the 
all but deserted smoker, where they would 
be free from annoying observation. He 
produced cigars, and for the first time in 
more than four eternal years Graham tasted 
good tobacco. The contrast between his 
accustomed " state," as prison - weed is 
called, and real Cuban leaf, filled him with 
an almost childish content. For, these first 
few minutes out in the world again, he was 
as a child to its multitudinous ways. 

All the way over the bridge Graham 
looked with curious eyes at the great, busy, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A Decision. 

IGHT ! " answered the other, smi- 
ling. " I see you've got better 
visi'on and memory than all 
the ' flatties ' and ' elbows ' 
put together. Why, th»y've 
been congratulating them- 
selves on my death for over a year — my 
death and burial — -oh, yes!" He lowered 
his voice. " But, come along," he added. 
" Bad climate around here. Very." Again 
he urged Graham forward. 

For a moment Graham thought of resist- 
ing; of trying to get clear from Piano. But, 
after all, why should he? Piano had be- 
friended him in quod. He had taught him 
many valuable lessons. He had been a 
pleasant companion. Graham had never in 
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rushing traffic, the center of life and noisy 
activities, which seemed as strange to him 
almost as though he had just landed from 
another planet. His companion offered no 
remarks save platitudes. He well under- 
stood the confusion in the young man's 
brain, and, understanding, he waited. 

The train turned, slowed, and stopped at 
the North Station. 

"Well, where are you heading for?" 
asked Piano. " Anything in view ? " 

"New York to-morrow," answered Gra- 
ham. " How things are going to turn I don't 
know, but I suppose I'd better get back. 
I've still got a little money on deposit there 
— enough to last for a while, till I can get 
my bearings. Why ? " 

" Oh, just a natural interest, that's all. 
But how about to-day ? To-night ? " 

"Well, I might as well see Barnard, I 
suppose. Get a loan from him and some 
decent clothes. Then a hotel. A good scrub. 
A sleep. Perhaps by to-morrow things won't 
seem so — so kind of unnatural." 

" YouTl be all right in a day or two. But 
— take my advice — steer shy of-vBarnard for 
the present." 

"Why so?" asked Graham, surprised, as 
the train pulled out and dipped toward the 
Subway. 

" Do you want the papers to get hold of 
this? Run items about you and all? Wait. 
In a week it'll be stale; they won't give it a 
line. If you need money, it's yours. All 
j-ou want. Here ! " 

From his inside pocket he produced a 
bill-fold. 

"No, no!" objected Graham. "I can't 
do that. Thank you ever so much, but — " 

Piano merely laughed as he drew a fifty 
from among several others of the same de- 
nomination and slid it into Graham's pocket. 

" No nonsense now ! " commanded he. 
"Not a word of drip or rubbish between 
you and me! Get fixed up right. Dodge 
people for a while. Above all, don't talk. 
Inside of a week the world will look quite 
differently to you from what it does now. 
Believe me. I know." 

Graham kept silent. He felt curiously 
uneasy in company with this odd, wise, ex- 
perienced man who in so many ways knew 
such infinitudes of things whereof he him- 
self was ignorant. The train slowed for 
Milk Street. 

Piano stood up. 

"Well," said he, "here's where I've got 
to leave you. What hotel ? " 



Graham named the place he had in mind, 
the Greenwald. 

" All right. Eight o'clock to - night, 
sharp," answered Piano, assuming an ap- 
pointment. Before Graham had had time 
to formulate any reply, Piano had reached 
the side door. The train stopped, Piano 
waved a friendly hand, and was gone. 

Graham, left alone, frowned and bit his 
lip. Then he remembered the fifty in his 
pocket. But he had little time for thought; 
for at Boylston Street he, too, got out. A 
minute later, feeling lost and small in the 
shoving tide of humanity, he was wandering 
down Washington Street in quest of clothes. 

" I guess I'll have to use Piano's money, 
after all," thought he. " One thing I won't 
do, and that is — spend the five they gave 
me over there. I'm going to frame that for 
a souvenir some day." 

Eight o'clock found Graham in a dollar 
room at the Greenwald. His impulse to in- 
dulge in greater luxury he had repressed. 
Every penny now, he knew, must do full 
duty till he could make a fresh start. 

When Piano knocked, Graham was stand- 
ing at the open window, looking down into 
the noisy, crowded street, wondering that all 
this life had been going on, just the same as 
ever, during the long, blank years since he 
had seen it last. 

The air was heavy with tobacco-smoke, 
which the night breeze, as it gently swayed 
the curtain, could only with difficulty dilute. 
Graham was in his shirt-sleeves — a tall, 
somewhat slim figure, pale and wan, yet 
still erect and with a brave way of holding 
the chin well up. Not beaten yet, John 
Graham. 

Piano gave him a firm, strong hand on 
entering, laid his felt hat on the newspapers, 
drew up a chair, sat down, and keenly ob- 
served the change that a few hours had al- 
ready wrought. 

"Almost yourself again, eh?" said he, 
biting the tip from a cigar. " A week from 
now the almost will be a quite. Well ? " 

Graham did not answer at once, but sat 
down, too, and looked at Piano. 

" I'd like to think so," he replied at last. 
" Do you know, I've — I've been thinking — 
a lot? " 

"Don't!" exclaimed Piano oracularly. 
"Time enough later. For now, let things 
drift." 

Graham shook his head. 

*'No," he returned. "To be out in the 
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world again means that the old thoughts, the 
old bitterness, everything — it's all come 
back." 

Piano studied him a minute, then smiled 
slightly. 

"You mean the way you were jobbed? 
That's bothering you?" 

" Wouldn't it bodier you if you'd — " He 
checked himself. 

The odier nodded. "Well, some," said 
he. " I might as well tell you, first off, that 
I'm wise. Oh, yes, I know, even though 
you've never seen fit to give me the whole 
story. These things get around in the un- 
derworld, you understand. No matter about 
that; the point is, what's next? That's the 
question, sure as guns!" 

Graham wearily sighed. "God knows!" 
he ejaculated. 

"Perhaps. Perhaps not. Coming down 
from theory to practise, what do you think 
of this?" 

Slowly he took from his pocket some 
memoranda. He sorted these over, selected 
a sheet of paper, and handed it to Graham. 
It read : 

Security Storage Warehouse Company, 
220 Spring Street, New York City. 
Simon Dill, depositor, one sealed packet. 
July 12, 1906. 

Nothing but that. Just those few words. 
Yet Graham, reading them, leaned forward, 
crumpling the paper in his hand. His eyes 
stared; his jaw dropped. 

" W-w-w — what? " he gasped. 

Piano laughed. "Not too bad, eh?" 
said he, with amusement. 

" But — why — how on earth — " cried Gra- 
ham, starting from his chair, ever}' muscle 
tense. " How—" 

The other waved a graceful hand. 

" A mere trifle," answered he. " I've had 
that for more than a year. Been keeping it 
for you. Your affair, not mine. I wasn't 
going after it. Besides, I've had other things 
to do. So now, you see, we're back where 
we were a minute ago when I asked you, 
What next?" 

For a minute Graham could find no an- 
swer. He stood there, dumb-stricken, void 
of any coherent thought, his mind a whirl. 
In his shaking hand the paper crackled. 
Piano regarded him with a quizzical, 
amused expression. 

" Come, Switch," said he, " sit down and 
keep your new linen shirt on. No dramatics 
now, if you please. That sort of thing's 



superfluous between us. Squat! We'll talk 
things over." 

Graham sat down again, breathing heav- 

ny. >■ ; >' 

" You mean that you — I — that there's 
any way — " 

" Somewhat so. It's yours. Two things 
stand between you and it. One, the law; 
two, a certain, definite quantity of stone, 
brick, cement, and steel. A simple problem 
in mechanics. Are you on ? " 

" But suppose die case were all reopened? 
Revised? And justice, justice — The 
courts — an appeal — " 

Piano had to laugh. " You mean," asked 
he, as a schoolmaster might interrogate a 
child, " you mean to sit there and put such 
punk to me? After all the reading and 
thinking; after all the knowledge you've got, 
all the first-hand experience you've had 
with courts? Come out of it. Come, come ! " 

Graham hung his head, abashed. 

"You're fight," said he at last, a little 
recovered from his first strong emotion. 

" Right ? Of course. Money rules. You 
get that package, get the stuff and the book, 
you see? And you'll be fixed every way, 
everywhere. Otherwise you'll be in bad as 
long as you live. No way to square things 
but just that. Think it all over. When 
you've thought — well, you can always find 
me, or get news of me, at this address." 

He penciled a number, One Hundred and 
Sixth Street, New York City, on a card, and 
laid the card on the table. 

"Now," said he, rising, " I'm off. There's 
a little matter waiting for me down-town. 
It's all up to you. The fifty? Oh, I'm not 
bothering about that. It came easy." 

He took his hat. 

"Hold on!" cried Graham. "You— 
surely you aren't going yet? Why, I haven't 
heard anything! What room in the — ware- 
house — or — " 

" Time enough for that later," answered 
Piano, with a quiet smile. " I leave for 
Gotham on the midnight. Ta-ta! " 

Then, while Graham still protested, he 
nodded amiably and departed. John heard 
his step die out on the cheap red carpet in 
the hall. 

When he was gone, Graham sat down, 
buried his head in his hands, and, as on 
the first night he spent in jail, he thought 
and thought and thought. 

With his bed unslept in, he finally quitted 
the hotel at about a quarter past eleven and 
walked down to the South Station. 
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W hen the heavy express rolled out of the 
train-shed two men sat alone together in the 
smoking compartment of one of the Pull- 
mans. One of these men was shrewd and 
middle-aged and quiet; the other, dressed in 
a very new suit, was young, slim, and con- 
spicuously pale. Both had plenty of cigars. 
As the train pulled away from Back Bay 
and settled into its stride through the night 
for the run to Providence, they, too, settled 
down as for a long, long talk. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
En Route. 

" l^OW that you've made up your mind to 
^ join us," said Piano, blowing a 
cloud, " now that you've sized up the whole 
situation, seen the ease of ' disappearing ' 
from your friends for a while, why, it's nat- 
urally up to me to give you a little more 
insight into things. But, first of all — " 

" You're set, then," interrupted Graham, 
" dead set against doing the thing for me, 
on any terms whatever?" 

Piano laughed with an irony that brought 
a temporary flush to the other's face. " I 
may be overfond of the legal tender, 
Switch," he answered, "but as for hiring 
out on another man's job — no, not much! 
What? You wouldn't incite to violence, 
would you? Or put wrong notions into an 
innocent head? No, no — nothing doing, 
Switch. Your quarrel, not. mine. If you 
aren't man enough to take your own, then I 
wash my hands of you once for all, now 
and forever. That's the prime requisite in 
our world — nerve is. Whatever else we may 
or may not be, we have to be men." 

Graham hung his head, ashamed. " I 
guess you don't need to say any more," he 
answered. " I apologize. Only, you know, 
the idea of — of — " 

"Forget it! You've got too much brain 
and -and for me to have to point out the 
obvious any longer. Before we go a bit 
farther, *is it yes or no? Just that." 

"Yes, so help me!" exclaimed Graham, 
fully won over at last. In his eyes shone 
the strange light that Dill had seen there, 
only now more strong, more clear. He held 
out his hand. 

Piano took it. in a silent clasp. The two 
men. so unlike, regarded each other nar- 
rowly. 

" You'll do," said Piano at last. " I know 
the breed. It isn't because Johnny Yegg 



has a memory ten million miles long and 
never fails to invite a snitcher to a cold- 
meat party — it isn't because of that I trust 
you now. I understand you, maybe, better 
than vou understand yourself. You're the 
goods!" 

Beneath his speech, back of his look, a 
less fundamentally honest man than Gra- 
ham might have detected something not quite 
sincere, something that hinted almost at 
some veiled ulterior motive; but this Gra- 
ham did not see. He only looked steadily 
at his companion, with a strange, intent ex- 
pression on his face. For a minute there 
was silence between them, as the train, fast 
gathering speed, swayed, clattering over 
switch-points and drummed on, on, into the 
night. 

"The goods, yes, or I'm a parson!" re- 
peated Piano. " You'll need every ounce of 
nerve you've got, and then some, before 
you're through." 

"Will it be — extremely dangerous?" 
Graham asked. 

" That depends on how you go about it. 
Depends on the personal equation. Take 
me, for example. I've ' fallen ' more than 
the average simply because I once in a 
while let my temper run away with me, and 
try to grab everything in sight. Another 
man, more moderate, might never get in 
bad. Average things up, and I don't sup- 
pose that ' crushing ' is much more perilous 
than any business. Especially as our motto 
is ' Stick and slug! ' and the flatties know 
it." 

" You mean they're afraid of — of — " 
hesitated Graham, loath to speak the word 
" cracksmen." 1 

" Scared stiff, on the whole," smiled 
Piano. " Afraid to tackle us, for the most 
part, let alone pushing a case. They'd 
rather give us a ' shake-down ' or run in 
push-cart men who haven't got a license. 
It's safer — lots. If it weren't for ' rats,' 
they'd make a mighty poor show at settling 
Johnny Yegg. Look how Chief Wilkie 
himself, back in 1908, begged Congress for 
a whacking stool - pigeon fund ! I guess 
that shows something, all right. Look at 
this, too." 

He handed Graham a clipping, neatly 
pasted on yellow paper. Graham read: 

Detective Clifton R. Wooldridge, of the 
Chicago force, says: " ft is to be regretted that 
every chief of police has not at his disposal a 
good liberal secret-service fund, from which he 
could pay for information regarding this class 
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of criminals. Of course, such information 
can come only from some one in close touch 
with them; and my notion is that a good 
stool-pigeon of this kind is a source of valu- 
able information and should be well paid for 
his services. Never pay a pigeon until he de- 
livers the goods, and then you are certain he 
will not " throw " you. 

■"Pretty much of an admission, eh?" 
said Piano. " As for the pigeons, once we 
spot 'em — well, we clip their wings all 
right enough. We're a close-hanging, hard- 
hitting crowd, sure as guns. Rest easy, old 
man. You've got less to worry over than 
the average bank-clerk." 

" Oh, it wasn't that I was thinking about, 
anyhow," answered Graham. " What oc- 
curred to me was this : Here I am, green as 
paint, stacking into a game that's one of the 
hardest and most skilful and brainy of any 
in the world. Now, then, how — " 

" I understand. Why, of course, Switch, 
you can't graduate with a degree of Past- 
master Peterman in one night, or ten. But 
with your delicate ear and clever fingers, 
your superior education, it won't take you 
long. I give you the chance to join the 
swellest ' mob ' on earth. No need for you 
to start as a ' gay-cat ' with fake sores made 
by creosote, begging with a package of 
cards, or ' duckets,' as we call them, to spy 
out the marks. 

" No need for you to work into a shinny- 
mark gang of rough - necks that dub 
around Podunk post-offices and work with 
tools weeded from a blacksmith-shop; that 
use old tin lanterns and iron sledge-ham- 
mers, and that don't know any better way 
than to rip a box to pieces. The sort that 
make their get-away on a hand-car, and 
think themselves rolling in the lap of for- 
tune if they split a bundle consisting of 
stamps, bad checks, a pail of false teeth, 
and a money-order book. It isn't that sort 
of a deal you're going to get. No, not by 
a big, brown jugful! 

" Hardly, Switch. You're going to travel 
with a mighty good imitation of scientists. 
You're going to find out all about a kind 
of soup that comes in rubber bottles, and 
that makes the hardest tool-chest look like 
cheese. You're going to put your electrical 
knowledge to the slickest use you ever 
dreamed of, and to see neat work. Neat? 
Beautiful ! 

Graham drew at his cigar. It had gone 
out, but he failed to notice it. Piano struck 
a match for him. 



"You, I suppose," said Graham, when 
the smoke was curling again, "you had to 
— to begin in the — what you call the old- 
fashioned way ? " 

" Partly so. When I was serving my 
apprenticeship, most of the new, scientific 
methods were unknown as yet. But from 
the very first I had the advantage of know- 
ing all about safes and vaults. I'd built so 
many, you see. Yes, and opened so many, 
too, in cases where the owners had lost the 
combination. That helped a lot 

" Then, besides, I fell in with Max Shin- 
burn, almost at the start. Max is retired 
now. It was Max, you know, that invented 
nearly all the light, modern tools — though 
he never got a patent or a royalty on any of 
'em, more's the pity. I suppose nobody 
ever lived who could beat him on die job. 
And nerve? He was a marvel." 

" Go on," said Graham, eagerly listening. 

" Just as an example, that time after the 
forty-thousand-dollar break at Whitehaven, 
Pennsylvania. He got ' dropped,' you re- 
member? No? I forgot that all this is new 
to you; it's A, B, C to me, you see. They 
kept him in a hotel overnight at White- 
haven. Handcuffed to a fly cop, he was, 
and sleeping in the same bed with him, in 
a room off one where the general super of 
the agency slept. The super had taken the 
clothes of both men and locked them in a 
closet in his own room. The bracelets were 
' ratchets,' the safest out. Not much show 
for a get-away there, you say. 

"Listen. Max smuggled the nib of a 
steel pen between his fingers, and a second 
before they locked the bracelets he dropped 
the nib into the ratchet. That tiny bit of 
steel blocked the bolt, even though the' 
wrister seemed to be safe. About midnight, 
Max opened the cuff, crept out, reached 
the hall, went into a guest's room, grabbed 
off a full outfit of clothes, dressed, and 
vamoosed. That's going some, eh?" 

Graham whistled. . 

"Right after that," continued Piano, "I 
helped him on what was my first big crush, 
the Ocean Bank break, in New York. X)ur 
mob cleaned up a bit over a million. I was 
in with him on the Manhattan Savings 
Bank job, too; that came to two million 
seven hundred thousand in cash and bonds. 
I remember our whole kit was packed in 
one small handbag; nearly everything his 
own invention. The swag, though — it took 
us all to stow and carry it. 

" He and I lit out for Belgium after that. 
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There wasn't any extradition treaty then; 
it was a lead-pipe. We didn't do much for 
a while, but finally we both got uneasy. 
Funny, how hard it is to loaf, once you un- 
derstand the business, even though you've 
got plenty of scads. We piped things off, 
and finally tackled the Provincial Bank of 
Viveres. Got in bad, too. Five years for 
Max, ten for me — the longest bit I ever did 
— and all for a mere tiny trifle. It just 
shows you the value of looking out for de- 
tails, that's all." 

Piano threw away his cigar and took a 
fresh one. His face had grown quite seri- 
ous. Graham looked at him with wonder. 

" What happened ? " asked he. 

"I'll just tell you this, and then we'll 
turn in," answered Piano. "Lots to do to- 
morrow. No use rag-chewing all night. 
But the way we ' broke our legs ' over that 
tenth-rate job is really worth hearing, even 
though it's humiliating to think about." 

"How so?" 

" This way. The building was a cinch. 
We got in, like child's-play, through a back 
door, by unscrewing an old-fashioned lock. 
Max set the lock aside, to replace it later, 
and put the screws in his vest-pocket. I 
took my shoes off and set them in the bank 
yard. Well, we inspected the vault — for we 
were only on a sort of preliminary expedi- 
tion, anyway — left the building and re- 
placed the lock. One of the screws was 
missing. We hunted everywhere for it, 
but couldn't find it. Good reason. It was 
stuck to a piece of wax in Shinburn's pocket. 

"While we were hunting, a patrolling 
gendarme found my shoes. He whistled 
for help. We didn't dare to run, and both 
got ' dropped.' Max explained everything 
— he could talk French like a Frenchman 
— and soothed things down. They were 
just going to let us go, when a watchman 
reported that one of the screws of the lock 
was missing. They searched us then. Oh, 
yes. we found out where the screw was, all 
right enough. So did they. You know the 
rest." 

" You had some time for reflection, all 
right," commented Graham. 

" Oh, just a little. But I learned French 
myself, so it wasn't all wasted. I learned, 
too, that no detail is too small to overlook. 
I partly mastered my temper as well. Yes, 
I've been in ' stive ' since then, but not for 
long. These American mouse - traps are 
cinches. But a French bastile — that's dif- 
ferent. 



" Only for my getting mad so easily, ind 
sometimes overreaching for the spon, I'd be 
safe enough. Those are faults you won't 
have to contend with. I've always fought 
'em, but I haven't always won out. An- 
other thing I've fought — and you must, too, 
if ever you get ditched again, is being 
' mugged ' and Bertilloned. I don't believe 
a pen in this country has got a really accur- 
ate set of my measurements or a decent por- 
trait. As for my finger-prints, I change 
those once in a while." 

He held out his hands, palm up. Gra- 
ham saw that the tips of the fingers had 
been cross-hatched with fine cuts, blurring 
and destroying the telltale marks of identi- 
fication. 

"A few new scars, now and then," re- 
marked Piano casually, " will go a long 
way toward putting the bulls into a barren 
pasture. Just a practical point or two, you 
see, in case you ever need any — which I 
sincerely hope' you won't." 

"Thank you," said Graham, not wholly 
at ease. The look in Piano's curious eye 
was a trifle disconcerting, as was also the 
obvious gusto with which, once started, he 
talked about his exploits. Graham felt re- 
lieved when a hand turned the door of the 
smoking compartment, and a mahogany 
face, surmounted by a porter's cap, peered 
in. 

" Half pas' one, gemmen," announced an 
African voice. " Ef yo' gemmen 's wantin' 
to go to baid, yo'r baids is fixed." 

"All right,'' answered Piano. "We'll 
be ready in a couple of minutes." Then to 
Graham : 

" You take my word for it, old man, Steel's 
a mighty unsafe thing to put money into. 
It's bound to break, sure, before we're much 
older. I 've followed the market long enough 
to know. Security Storage stock's not 
much better. There's a sensational drop 
pretty nearly due to arrive, sure as guns. 
Mark that." 

The porter withdrew, murmuring com- 
plaints about the hours and. habits of bro- 
kers in general and his two late passengers 
in particular. 

" Come on, Switch," said the cracksman. 
" If I keep on talking, I'll never come to an 
end, so I might as well quit now as later. 
It's time we both were pounding the ear. 
Otherwise you'll be dopy when we reach 
civilization, and that won't do at all. You'll 
need all the nerve and balance you've got, 
or can develop, before long. Come on ! " 

J 
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Both men turned in. But long after Piano 
was contentedly dreaming, Graham lay 
wide-eyed in the darkness of his berth — 
which somehow reminded him terribly of a 
prison-bunk — listening to the stuffy night 
sounds in the sleeper, the swish-swish of 
the curtains, and the clattering music of the 
wheels upon the metal. He was thinking, 
too, of all that lie had heard; wondering 
feverishly about all that, for weal or wo, the 
future held for him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The " Swell Mob." 

TT may seem strange, pausing now on the 
A threshold of Graham's new life, that 
the man should have needed so much hard 
experience of present-day law and order; 
so much thought, reading, and persuasion, 
before abandoning once for all the meth- 
ods of conventionality, before definitely 
throwing in his lot with the only men who 
could now help him win his own. Yet you 
must remember that Graham was no ordi- 
nary fellow, of vague or formless prin- 
ciples; that all his life he had been trained 
to believe, had been nurtured all through 
his boyhood, all through his college days, 
as is the custom of colleges, in the faith 
that the bases of society are just, and thai 
abstract principles of right determine the 
actual working-out of the world's problems. 

Hence it was that even at the very last 
moment he still hesitated, beating about for 
some hand-hold of belief, some footing of 
hope that there perhaps might be some 
other way. Only when he had come to see 
that nothing else remained save to make a 
law unto himself, to reverse by personal 
action the verdict rendered through, perjury 
and guile — only then, with a clear con- 
science, did he face his own soul, and real- 
ize that if right were ever to be his, it must 
come through what the world calls wrong. 

In company with Piano', who advised him 
now to let his beard and mustache grow 
for greater safety, he met, next morning, 
two members of the "mob" in which he 
had at last decided to enlist himself as an 
apprentice. He had once read in a highly- 
colored magazine article a description of 
a yeggman's "dump" or hang-out. This 
had led him to expect, perhaps, some disor- 
derly den on the East Side, in an attic or 
cellar — a dark room littered with tools, 
empty bottles, begging-cards, and cigar- 
12 RR 



butts, the walls hung with ragged clothes, 
the air foul and dank. It came rather as a 
surprise, then, when Piano ushered him 
into well-kept bachelor apartments, reached 
by an elevator, on the fifth floor of a house 
in One Hundred and Sixth Street, not many 
doors west of the park. 

" Welcome to our home, sweet home," 
said Piano hospitably, closing the outer 
door behind them. He whistled softly. A 
step sounded in the hall. Graham turned. 
Toward him he saw advancing a tall, erect, 
fine-looking man, with a thoughtful and 
deep-lined face — a man whose forehead,, 
high and intellectual; whose beard, parted 
in the middle and brushed away sharply 
toward either side, gave him the air of a 
respected and substantial banker, broker, or 
merchant. 

"Here's Switch, at last," said Piano, 
with a smile. " Switch, shake hands, with 
Adam. You'll get on famously together, I 
know, even though you may not always 
agree on matters of theory. Don't argue 
with Adam, whatever you do," he added 
jestingly to Graham. " I warn you, now, 
there isih't one of us can floor him on logic." 

The older man gave no heed to this sally, 
but extended a fine and strong hand to 
Graham. 

"I'm glad to see you," said he quite sim- 
ply, with a marked German accent. " Here, 
I take your hat, so." He waved toward 
the room at the front end of the hallway. 

Piano led the newcomer thither. Gra- 
ham found himself in a comfortable sitting- 
room. His first glance showed him book- 
cases, a morris-chair or two, a table cov- 
ered with magazines and papers. In one 
of the chairs another man was sitting, smok- 
ing a long-stemmed, tasselled, pipe. The 
man rose to greet him. 

As, again introduced by Piano, Graham 
shook hands with Tumbler, he noted the 
man's trim side-whiskers, somewhat bald 
head, and well-moulded mouth. 

" Sit down," said Tumbler pleasantly, 
though with a sharp and steady look. He 
indicated a chair, then shoved a box of 
cigars toward Graham; who, to relieve the 
embarrassment that had got hold on him, 
took one and lighted it. He sat down, 
crossed his legs, looked from one to the 
other of the men, and — finding nothing per- 
tinent to say — said nothing. 

But his self-consciousness lasted not a 
minute. If he expected to be quizzed or 
put through any course of sprouts, pleasant 
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disappointment came at once. Adam looked 
in through the door just long enough to ex- 
cuse himself, on the ground that he couldn't 
leave a little experiment he was carrying on 
at the back of the flat, and withdrew. 

Piano and Tumbler fell into an easy 
conversation about the base-ball pennant 
prospects, then drifted from that to the state 
of the market, and so to the subject of high 
prices. Graham found himself presently 
taking a third hand in the talk, just as he 
would have done with any other men of 
equal culture. Half an hour passed, and 
the air of the room was gray before so much 
as any mention of " shop " came up. 

"By the way, where's Dave?" asked 
Piano, glancing at his watch. "Here it 
is almost eleven. I thought he'd be here 
before now." 

" Dave ? " answered the other, dropping 
into the curious lingo whereof Graham had 
already heard a little from Piano. " Oh, 
he's out after a little dooley — for to-night, 
you know. Had to go across to Jersey for 
it, to Donahue's. He said he was going to 
fix things with a ' gager ' over there, too; 
Mandelbaum, I think he said the name was. 
Powell's getting a bit risky, since the front 
office bulls butted in there last week." 

"That's right, too," assented Piano, as 
he pocketed his watch again. " Some gabby 
or other must have been bawling. Maybe 
we'll find out who, and hand him one yet, 
before we're done. Well — no use worrying 
about that. Got the route laid out, drags 
mapped, bait planted, and all?" 

Tumbler nodded, opened a drawer in his 
table, and took out a note-book and a road- 
map of southern Connecticut. The map he 
spread upon the floor. He drew from his 
pocket a gold-mounted fountain-pen, and 
traced a line irregularly from New York 
City to Southbridge. 

"This," said he judicially, "is the best 
we can do, taking everything into considera- 
tion, state of the roads, various town ordi- 
nances about speed, and so forth." He 
turned to Graham. "Perhaps you don't 
quite understand everything as yet." he ex- 
plained. 

"A drag, that's what we call a street, 
you know; and planting the bait means 
getting a line on the building, the gopher — 
the safe, I mean — the watchmen, and all 
that sort of thing. We're going to take a 
run out to-night in the machine. Piano's 
told you? No? Well, no matter. You 
just keep your lamps lit, and by to-morrow 



you'll be a whole lot wiser than you are 
to-day." 

He slid from the chair, knelt and studied 
the. map with scrupulous attention. Gra- 
ham, an idea occurring to him, turned and 
looked at Piano with raised eyebrows. 
"He — he knows about my case?" whis- 
pered he. 

Piano shook his head. " Only me," he 
answered, tapping his breast. Then he 
touched his Tips. Graham saw again the 
curious, subtle look in Piano's eyes; he 
wondered, vaguely, what interest the man 
could have, after all, in thus taking on as 
a member of the mob, in thus imitating 
him. But though the thought gave him a 
moment's uneasy reflection, he put it away. 
Whatever the motive, come what might, 
here he was. That much was certain, any- 
how. He stood at last on the first round 
of the ladder of achievement, of revindi- 
cation. Nothing else mattered much. Too 
late, now, for any hesitation, any notion of 
withdrawal. He looked, while Tumbler's 
pen indicated an ink-marked spot on the 
map. 

" Here she is," said Tumbler, reflectively. 
"We go in at the east end of the town, by 
way of Hotchkiss Street. Cross the rail- 
road. Take the second stem to the left. 
Leave the machine back of the Baptist 
Church. Then all we have to do is go 
west one block, take the alley running from 
High to Wilson, and — get busy. A pipe! 
By half-past one we ought to be out of 
town again and making things buzz for 
home, eh? " 

He looked up with a smile. "About to- 
morrow morning," he added, " the South- 
bridge National Bank people, and the bulls 
and ' pencils ' — the reporters, you know — 
will be having something to speculate about. 
Maybe there'll be a few thankful bank- 
officers, at that. It happens more than 
once," he explained, as in answer to Gra- 
ham's surprised look, " that a man short in 
his accounts welcomes us like we were an- 
gels of glory. Welcomes us? Why, don't 
you remember that East Warwick mark we 
were tipped off to by the cashier ? " he asked 
Piano. 

"Saved him from stripes, all right! As 
for us — well, we got all that was left, any- 
how, little as it was. Banks, you know," 
turning to Graham, "are put up the flue 
about ten times bv the men inside to once 
by us." 

Then, as Graham's eyes widened, Turn- 
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bier laughed: "Oh, that's only one of the 
ten thousand things you've still to learn 
about the world as it is, not as most people 
think it is!" 

They talked till lunch-time, laying out 
all the details of the expected raid. Gra- 
ham, of course, listened much and said 
little, but what he said betrayed a quick 
perception and so ready an understanding 
that both Piano and Tumbler now and 
then paused to look at him and nod approv- 
ingly. At the meal, served in right decent 
style in the dining-room by an old, close- 
lipped man whom the new-comer spotted at 
once as having done time, Adam thawed 
out and became argumentative. He tried 
to start a discussion of the tariff, but, no- 
body venturing to oppose him, had to drop 
it for very lack of antagonism. 

The conversation swung round to shop- 
talk, after a while, interspersed with an 
astonishing profusion of "monicas" or 
nicknames in the profession, of technicali- 
ties, and all but incomprehensible expres- 
sions. But Graham sat tight, kept his ears 
open, and — what with the use of his brains, 
what with the occasional explanation that 
came his way — began already to feel him- 
self less a stranger to their thought and life 
than when he had entered the flat. 

Toward three o'clock that afternoon Dave 
came in. He was a short, muscular fellow, 
beardless, and brown-eyed. His appear- 
ance suggested that of a well-to-do young 
business man. He outlined what he had 
that morning done: the arrangements he 
had made with Mandelbaum, the " fence " 
or "phony-broker," who, he said, would 
dispose at a fair rate for them of any nego- 
tiable bonds or papers captured in the forth- 
coming crush. 

"You understand, of course," Piano ex- 
plained to Switch, "that we can push out 
cash or stamps, ourselves; but when it comes 
to paper, then we have to be careful. A 
first-class phony-broker is one of the most 
important things we «have to look out for. 
It's a dangerous stunt, that sort of thing. 
We had a man once who got caught with a 
bundle of railroad stocks. 

They got him bang to rights and would 
have shoved him, only he'd already taken 
the precaution of putting the stocks on the 
sidewalk and stepping on them with a mud- 
dy boot. So. of course, when he swore he'd 
found them, they couldn't prove he hadn't. 
Yes, naturally we lost the stuff, but, then, 
the broker saved his skin, which was some- 
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thing. See the value of detail? It's just 
what I told you before — perpetual vigil- 
ance, and so forth, That's a dodge worth 
knowing, in a pinch, that muddy boot 
racket is." 

The others laughed at the reminiscence. 
Switch stowed that information away with 
all the rest. He remembered, too, the rather 
startling sight they showed him in the little 
kitchen — a pan of hot water steaming on 
the gas-stove, with half a dozen yellow 
sticks of dynamite lying at the bottom, 
dynamite which Dave had brought from 
Jersey City, where he had purchased it from 
his contractor friend, Donahue. 

"That's the way we make our 'soup' 
or ' grease ' or ' sap ' or ' oil,' whichever you 
want to call it," Dave explained. " Only 
the low-class ' gophennan ' still uses pow- 
der or . ' sawdust '-dynamite. With nerve 
enough to do it right, anybody can soak 
the stuff, pour off the water, and collect 
the nitro-glycerine. Of course, if it gets 
too hot, or anything happens — good-by; but 
that's-part of the job not to let anything 
happen. See here, now." 

While Graham watched him a trifle ner- 
vously, he took up the tin and decanted the 
water into the sink. Very skilfully he did 
it, leaving a yellowish liquid at the bot- 
tom. 

"See that?" he added, with nonchalance. 
" Well, if anything should just happen to 
make that let go, I guess pieces of this 
kitchen would land somewhere over at Col- 
lege Point. Maybe Jamaica. Oh, it would 
make the boss noise, all right enough. But, 
vou see, we've got accidents guarded against, 
like this." 

He set the pan down, took a rubber flask 
from a cupboard, and with a marvelously 
steady hand poured the deadly liquid into 
it. This done, he corked the flask with a 
rubber stopper, and set it back on the shelf. 

" I love my roast beef, but oh you soup ! " 
he laughed; and Piano joined him, as did 
Tumbler, who stood looking through the 
door as unconcernedly as though the nitro 
had been so much coffee. 

That night, at half-past nine, Piano 
called up the Union Garage and ordered 
the machine sent round. 

" It certainly looks good to muh," he 
remarked, casting an eye out the window 
at the dark and cloudy sky. " If it comes 
on to rain, so much the better. Most mobs 
only do their plant-hunting in summer, and 
leave the real work till winter, when the 
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nights are long. That's why we reverse the 
deal. They aren't expecting trouble, in 
summer; it's twice the cinch, you see?" 
Graham nodded. 

"Do you know," said he, "I've been 
thinking about the way I had my finger- 
prints taken, back in Pemberton Square. 
W hat would be the matter with all of us 
wearing gloves? Then, if anybody should 
happen to leave a mark, or anything — " 

Dave slapped him on the shoulder. 

" Good idea ! " he assented. " No flies 
on that, none whatever. Gloves it is, for 
everybody ! " Tumbler seemed pleased ; 
.even old Adam smiled. 

" I imagine, my frient," said he slowly 
in his labored English, " dat you will haf 
many goot suggestions to make, before you 
been mit us a very long vhile." He turned 
to Dave. " De spreader? You got him?" 

" Yes." answered Dave. " Piano's going 
to take charge of that and the wax. I sup- 
pose you'll carry the keister. As for me, 
the oil's about enough for me to look after. 
Well, are we ready? " 

" Where do 7 fit? " asked Graham, begin- 
ning to tingle with a strange new excite- 
ment, as the men took their coats from the 
hat-tree and began getting into them. 

"You. buddy? Oh, here — this puffing- 
rod will do for a starter for you," said Dave. 
He slid a revolver into Graham's pocket. 
Graham shuddered, so strongly the act 
brought back to him memories of what had 
happened in Dill's office more than four 
years ago. But he said nothing. 

Five minutes later they were all in the 
racing-car, a quiet, respectable little party, 
as of well-to-do amateur motorists. 

Piano, at the wheel, threw in the low- 
speed clutch; the car coughed, trembled, 
then with gathering momentum slid down 
the asphalt slope of One Hundred and 
Sixth Street toward the park. 

Graham realized, vaguely as in a dream, 
that at last he was embarked upon a course 
whence there could be no turning back, 
upon the greatest adventure of his life, rich 
with possibilities of most tremendous mo- 
ment for good — or ill. 

CHAPTER XV. 

His First " Crush." 

T^HE car turned north, skirted the park, 
swung east into One Hundred and 
Tenth Street, and made a smooth, quick 



run 'cross-town to Third Avenue. Here it 
right-angled again, up the avenue, crossed 
the bridge, and before long veered into Bos- 
ton Road. Piano guided it with sure and 
dexterous skill. Perhaps the knowledge 
that an accident of any sort might disclose 
the sort of freight they carried, even if it 
did not set off the nitro-glycerine and 
sprinkle them broadcast over the scenery, 
added steadiness to his grip. 

With him on -the front seat was Adam. 
Dave, Tumbler, and Graham sat together 
in the tonneau. In Dave's right-hand breast 
pocket reposed the bottle of "sap." Dave, 
therefore, sat at the right of the other two 
lest any one should happen to jostle him. 

Under the seat lay the satchel and a suit- 
case. The former contained the kit, while 
in the latter was concealed the powerful 
" spreader," the only bulky tool they count- 
ed on having to use. 

"No way in this world for us to fall 
down to-night," remarked Tumbler, pull- 
ing his flat English cap down tight as the 
wind began to tug at it on the stretch be- 
tween Prospect Hill and Pelham Manor. 

"An hour and a half will bring us to 
Southbridge; two hours at the outside. Say 
midnight. By twelve-fifteen we ought to be 
in the bank. You've got the crib down cold, 
you say. I reckon we'll be headed for home 
by one, maybe sooner." 

The talk ran on and on, with Graham 
attentive to every word, learning from every 
syllable things which the average man has 
no conception of. Faster, faster still sped 
the racing-car. It ate the distance greedily 
to New Rochelle, its acetylene lamps fling- 
ing long, tremulous shafts of radiance far 
ahead. Through the town it slowed a bit. 
then hit the pace once more toward Ma- 
maroneck. 

As it passed through Port Chester they 
heard bells striking eleven. Presently Stam- 
ford lay behind. Glenbrook and Norwalk 
followed soon, the car never skipping an 
explosion, the exhaust drumming its soft 
music, Brrrrrrr! with the precision of the 
perfect mechanism it was. 

There was scant talk now. Each of the 
party was busy with his own thoughts, as 
the goal drew nearer, nearer, in the star- 
less night. 

North, now, the road ran, through a di- 
versified country of woods and rolling hills. 
In places the car ran into sand; then, as a 
fine and misty rain settled down, into slip- 
pery skin-coats of mud that caused the tires 
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to skid a bit. They paused for a few min- 
utes north of New Canaai to get die chains 
out of the box and put them on the rear 
wheels. 

"We can't afford to take any chances of 
arty kind, you see," remarked Tumbler to 
Graham, as the car got under way once 
more. " It's all a matter of details, from 
the plant-hunting to the getaway. Every 
time a break fails, you can lay it to some 
o versight. 

"They say everybody in thfs line or 
any otiier always overlooks some one point. 
That's why the ' fingers ' once in a while 
cop us out, some of us. If they weren't 
boobs and mutton-heads almost from A to 
Z, they'd flop more of us, but as things are, 
we're decently safe." 

" So Piano, here, was telling me," an- 
swered Graham. " But — " 

"Shhh! Cut it!" growled Piano from 
his place at the wheel. " Time enough for 
gas later. Stow that, and keep your eyes 
peeled, you windy gervers! No hoptalk 
now ! " / 

Silence followed, save for the purring of 
the- car, the occasional squash and splatter 
as it struck a muddy rut. Into the men's 
faces drove the misty rain. They muffled 
Up dieir great-coat collars about their ears. 
On, on through the dark they sped, their 
machine seemingly drawn and guided for- 
ward by the ribbons of light it jetted out 
before. 

"Two miles more," at last said Dave, 
touching Piano on the shoulder. Piano 
slackened speed and turned off the lights. 
Thereafter they trundled along at a slow 
jog, meeting nobody save once a belated 
farmer with a frightened horse that ran him 
into the ditch. He swore violently at them, 
but they replied not even by a laugh or a 
jibe. 

Cautiously they crept into the town. Here 
and there a window still showed its square- 
paned patch of illumination, but for the 
most part the place seemed wrapped in 
sleep. The street-lights, few and feeble, 
did no more than cast faint rays across their 
way. Down one side-street Graham saw a 
solitary and dejected-looking policeman, 
hut this guardian of die peace did not even 
so much as notice their noiseless passage. 
They followed closely the route laid down 
for them by Tumbler. Graham, with in- 
creasing nervousness, took note of every- 
thing — the railroad crossing, the entrance 
into the second street to the left, then the 



big, white church with its tall pillars and 
its square spire fading eerily up into the 
dark. 

Unseen, the car trundled into the open 
space beside the church, turned and stopped 
behind it, out of sight of the street. Adam 
climbed out first, then Piano. Dave de- 
scended very carefully, holding his hand to 
his breast where lay the flask. 

" All right, you now ! " whispered 
Tumbler to Graham. He, too, got out. 
" Twelve-fifteen," he heard Piano say. 
"Fine and dandy!" Then Tumbler 
added, "Here, come now, take tiiese!" and 
handed out first the suit-case, then the 
satchel. 

Presently the five men, under cover of 
darkness, had one by one issued out onto 
High Street, through an alley. Not a soul 
was in sight. " Hold that gun ready," 
whispered Piano. " I've got one, too. 
Don't wait a minute in case of trouble, but 
throw it into John Law for all you're 
wordi ! " 

Rapidly and silendy as specters they 
turned down another unlighted alley, fol- ' 
lowing the lead of Tumbler. Graham, 
straining his eyes, could make out vaguely 
the dark forms of the yeggmen. Suddenly 
Tumbler went "Stttt!" and Graham saw 
a little white circle of light fall on some 
iron bars. He perceived, then, that Tum- 
bler held an electric flash-lamp. By its 
dimly-reflected light he saw the dim, eager 
faces of the rest. 

" The spreader, here ! " he heard Piano 
say in an undertone. Somebody was kneel- 
ing in the mud. Came a click, as the suit- 
case opened. Then the electric flash showed 
a curious apparatus being adjusted to the 
bars. All that Graham could see was just 
this thing and a pair of hands at work; the 
effect was uncanny. He shivered slightiy, 
despite the drizzling closeness of the night, 
but only gripped his " cannon " more tight- 
ly. "Stick and slug!" the motto came to 
his mind. He waited, breathlessly, watch- 
ing the work at the barred window. 

The spreader, he saw, was a combina- 
tion of simplicity and marvelous force, one 
of the most ingenious and useful tools im-" 
aginable. As nearly as he could make out, 
it consisted of a solid steel screw with two 
grip-nuts of steel at one end and a massive 
hub-shaped nut in the middle. This hub 
was pierced with holes. 

He saw hands adjust the thing so tiiat 
one end rested against the masonry window- 
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jamb while the other engaged a thick verti- 
cal bar. 

"Hold 'er!" commanded Piano. 

Other hands held the thing in place; 
then a strong and heavy lever was slid home 
in one of the holes. Graham saw the lever 
turning the hub-like nut. The spreader 
lengthened. " All right now," whispered 
Piano. "Just keep a light on here, and 
I'll have things loose in a jiffy! " 

He withdrew the lever, put it again into 
another hole, and again pulled it down. 
Thus, one hole by one, he turned the great 
nut. The bar began to bend. Braced 
though it was, above and below, by trans- 
verse irons, the metal had to yield. Steadily 
round and round went the nut; steadily the 
bar bellied out. All at onee, Snap! it 
went. Graham saw that it had been pulled 
clean in two, about three inches from its 
insertion into the stone-work. 

" Jove ! " thought he. " What chance has 
any bar got against that?" 

Hardly two minutes later another bar 
was broken, and both had been bent up 
out of the way. 

During this time Adam had opened the 
satchel, had taken out and screwed together 
a high-grade steel sectional jimmy, and was 
now prepared to force the window, inside 
the bars. 

The jimmy bit. A hand put a pebble 
under it, for a fulcrum. Adam and Tum- 
bler threw their weight onto its outer end, 
while Dave — with the rubber bottle in his 
pocket — stood back out of harm's way. A 
catch snapped. The sash went up. Gra- 
ham caught his breath. 

" Flash the glim in there ! " whispered 
Piano. The little white light glinted here, 
there, showing an office with heavy and 
old-fashioned furniture. By the vague re- 
flection Graham caught a little spark of 
light from a revolver in Dave's hand. 

"Come on, boys!" he heard Adam say. 
" Here, Dave, "iff me de oil ! " 

As had been previously arranged, Tum- 
bler and Dave were to be the " outside men," 
leaving Adam and Piano for the inside 
work. Graham, too, was to accompany 
them, not only as a guard, but also because 
Piano had insisted on Riving him a chance 
to learn the game — a game which the others, 
naturally, already understood. 

So, Graham realized, the moment was 
now come when for the first time in his 
life he was to enter, without warrant of 
permission or law, the property of other 



men; when for the first time he was to see 
the actual working of experienced yeggs. 
He forgot almost to breathe. The excite- 
ment of the game was on him; his eyes 
stared through the gloom; in his ears he 
heard the blood-stream rushing fast. 

Easily, quietly, Adam peered in, then 
slid a leg over the sill, stooped through the 
opening, drew his other leg in, and dropped 
noiselessly to the floor. He reached out, 
and from Dave took the rubber flask. 

" You next ! " said Piano. Graham clam- 
bered after Adam, while Tumbler lighted 
the way for him with the flash-lamp. Last 
came Piano. Tumbler handed him the 
light. 

" Give us twenty minutes," said Piano, 
" and we're with you. Shoot if you have 
to; but first, diplomacy!" 

" Go on, go on ! " answered Tumbler. 
"What d'you think I am? A fritzer?" 

Piano made no reply, but, pointing the 
little beam of light this way and that, ad- 
vanced on noiseless, soft-shod feet across 
the office. 

"You, Switch," he continued, "be ready! 
If we run into the watchman, there'll be a 
muss, sure. Take- a hand! " 

They reached a door, at the left. Adam 
tried it. 

"Locked, off course," said he. Piano 
directed the light into the satchel; the Ger- 
man chose a long-nosed pair of key-nippers 
with hollowed-out jaws. Deftly he manip- 
ulated this in the keyhole, seized the stub 
of the key and gently turned it. A moment 
later the door swung clear. 

While Piano flashed the light inside and 
peeked through — an anxious moment, al- 
ways, for every crook that breaks and en- 
ters — Graham stood listening keenly. He, 
too, looked. He saw dimly a wire grating, 
some desks and stools, and recognized the 
conventional fittings of a bank office. But 
he had not long to wait; for now the others 
were advancing. 

Silently they all three entered the inner 
room. Adam closed the door. Then they 
stole along behind the desks. The two 
yeggs knew their way perfectly, although 
they never yet had seen the place. Dave's 
reconnaissance had made all plain to them. 
In a few seconds they had reached the fur- 
ther end of the grating. Now they must 
turn to the right and cross the floor of the 
bank. The vault, they knew, was at the 
back. 

Like wraiths the little "three-string" ad- 
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vanced toward it. But, all at once, a sound 
came from somewhere off to the left — a 
sound of stealthy footsteps. Graham's 
heart leaped. He knew, instinctively, that 
a watchman had perceived them and was 
creeping down a corridor, the dark opening 
of which he could just make out, as greater 
blackness in the gloom, at the far corner. 
He felt a tug at his sleeve and ran forward, 
with the other two, into the shelter of a little 
alcove where stood two tables for the use of 
patrons of the bank. 

Unbreathing, the trio waited. On came 
the watchman. They saw a yellow light 
trembling along the floor; then, quite sud- 
denly, a dark figure appeared. " Uhhh ! " 
they heard a grunt of surprise. 

Up went the figure's arm, in the unmis- 
takable gesture of a man about to shoot. A 
pistol-hammer clicked. But Graham, at 
one side, leaped like a panther. He drove 
his fist at the man. It landed — hard. Gra- 
ham heard the pistol clatter on the marble. 

The watchman's cry died, choked in its 
inception by Piano's grip on his throat. 
Adam, daring not to take a hand because of 
the nitro, stood back. " Tie him, dat's 
all!" he whispered sibilantly. The three 
fighting men went down in a heap, Piano's 
clutch never weakening. The watcher's 
lantern flickered out, ill-smelling. 

" In my right-hand pocket — the cord ! " 
commanded Piano. Graham fumbled it 
out, trembling with eagerness, a strange and 
wild passion filling him. With a quick 
dexterity he never knew lay in him, he triced 
the man. Piano gagged him with his own 
handkerchief. Inside of a minute and a 
half the watchman, safely disposed of, lay 
under the tables in the alcove. 

They heard his labored breathing, the 
creaking of his futile, dumb struggles as 
they stood there listening to determine 
whether any further interference might be 
expected. 

But all was still. Except for the trickle 
of water, somewhere, from a broken rain- 
spout, no sound at all. 

"Veil, boys, now to vork! " said Adam. 

They left the watchman and again ad- 
vanced toward the vault. 

" Hmmm ! Old-fashioned brick affair," 
commented Piano scornfully, running the 
circle of electric light rapidly over the 
glazed surface of the bricks, so assuring to 
depositors, so really useless. " If we want- 
ed to -tosh that in with a sledge, I guess it 
wouldirt take long, but the oil's quicker. 



You watch, now," he added to Graham. 
" You're going to learn a thing or two, be- 
lieve me ! " 

His inspection of the vault finished, he 
glinted the light over the door, noting with 
scorn the apparent solidity of the smooth 
and handsomely-painted plates, of the huge 
hinges, and the polished knob and dial. 
Nickel and scroll-work never could fool 
him, 

"I guess she won't bother us much!" 
commented he. "Look at that crack!" 
And with his forefinger he indicated a tiny 
line between the door and the jamb that the 
ordinary observer would never so much as 
have noticed. 

An old-fashioned worker would have 
taken a punch and hammer, made a dent 
for his drill-point to catch on, then with 
lots of elbow-grease and sweat would have 
bored a hole. Into this he would with bel- 
lows and funnel have blown some " puff " 
and touched it off with a fuse. Nothing 
like that for Adam and Piano! 

Already Adam was softening up, in his 
deft hands, a mass of soap and wax, putty- 
like and sticky. This stuff he quickly 
spread all up and down the edges of the 
door, the top and bottom, leaving only a 
little space where the crack had attracted 
Piano's scornful attention. 

Then, while Graham watched him willi 
keen attention, he fashioned a small cup 
at the bottom of the unsoaped space. 

"Dere!" sighed he. "Now for de 
grease. You get de cap and battery." 

Carefully he drew the rubber bottle from 
his pocket, uncorked it, and with a steady 
hand poured part of its contents into the 
cup. The formidable liquid seeped down 
into the crack, filling the air-tight, space be- 
tween N the door and the jamb. Piano, in 
the meanwhile, had taken from the satchel 
a toll of insulated wire and a dry-battery, 
together with a detonating-cap. He set the 
cap in the soap-cup, made the proper at- 
tachment and uncoiled the wire, while Gra- 
ham held the light for him. Adam poured 
a few more drops of the nitro-glycerine over 
the cap. 

" Now," said he, " ve blanket her and 
den set her off." 

Quickly they piled some chairs against 
the vault and covered everything with a 
heavy rug. The wires were then led off to 
the alcove, out of the direct line of explo- 
sion. 

"All ready?" asked Piano, totally indif- 
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ferent to the writhing and groaning of the 
pinioned watchman. 

"All retry," answered Adam. "Let her 
go!" 

Graham, tense with excitement, saw a 
tiny spark in the gloom. Instantly a dull 
and muffled shock thudded through the 
room, hardly louder than the slamming of 
a very heavy door. The chairs tipped over, 
slid and fell to the floor. The echoes ceased. 
All grew still. 

Piano snatched the lamp from Graham's 
trembling hand. In a second he was throw- 
ing light over the door, while Graham stood 
eagerly watching and Adam shoved the 
chairs away. Graham heard Piano laugh. 
He saw that both hinges had been broken 
off in a jagged line, and that an irregular 
crack extended from the dial half-way up 
the edge. 

" Giff her anodder, and she'll cave," said 
Adam, calm and judicious as though it were 
merely a question of an obstinate ice-box. 

Fifteen minutes later the outer door had 
been blown again and the shattered pieces 
laid aside, the inner one opened jnerely by 
Piano's delicate manipulation — the lock 
was a simple combination, of no real diffi- 
cult)- — and the " damper " or cash-drawer 
ripped open with another and smaller 
charge. 

Before Graham's astonished eyes ap- 
peared thick stacks of bills, neatly bound 
with paper strips, together with some dozen 
coin-sacis of stout canvas. His hand shook 
so that he could hardly keep the pencil of 
light on the treasure. 

"Well," remarked Piano, "this looks 
all right, don't it? Dave's a good steerer, 
that's no dream. He certainly didn't put us 
up auainst an empty ' bloomer ' this time! " 
With entire coolness, as he spoke, he and 
Adam were cleaning out the drawer. " Dave 
has a way with him," he added, "of finding 
out just when deposits are heaviest, that 
beats all creation." 

" Deposits may be heavy here to-night," 
chuckled Adam, "but diwidend-checks vill 
lie light to-morrow. Most off dis ' darb,' 
you know." he explained to Graham, "be- 
longs to de Inter-City Tramvay Corpora- 
tion. Dey got to go shy, for a vhile, on 
buyin' franchises from honest and hard- 
vorkin' law-makers, eh, vot?" 

So saying, he replaced the tools in the 
satchel, stowed away the dry-battery and 
the leading-wires, and then, with Piano's 
help, carefully packed in the money. Two 



bundles that would not fit he stowed in his 
pockets. He locked the bag. 

They left the vault then, and came back 
into the large, dark, silent room. They 
set the chairs up, and by excess of profes- 
sional pride in neatness laid the rug again. 
Piano took the light, went and flickered it 
over the watchman to assure himself the 
fellow was in no danger of suffocation. 

" Sorry we've got to leave you side-tracked 
that way till morning." he apologized with 
mock politeness, " but there's no way out 
of it." 

" Aber ja, maybe," contradicted Adam. 
He felt his way over to the telephone and 
unhooked the receiver. When the exchange 
answered, he casually remarked: 

" Send somebody down to de First Na- 
tional, ven you get roundt to it. Dere's a 
man in drouble here." Then he hung up 
laughing. 

" I guess dat vill relief him pooty soon," 
said he. " Perhaps, next time, he von't be 
so anxious to mix vit de bull-busters. Veil, 
boys, now ve go. Ve got time enough, but 
none to loose. Raus ! " 

Quickly they retraced their line of en- 
trance and rejoined the others. They 
packed the spreader, distributed the bur- 
dens, and by separate ways, already de- 
cided upon, reached the motor which was 
standing ready behind the church. 

Dave cranked the engme. It caught. 
They all climbed in. 

Easily the car slipped away. Just before 
it reached the railway crossing they heard 
a trilling whistle, the rapping of a night- 
- stick, and, soon thereafter, boots running 
rapidly over cobble-stones. 

But, as Piano let out the powerful ma- 
chine, the sleeping town vanished. It faded 
away behind them in the dark; and pres- 
ently they heard no sound save the swift 
pulsing of the engine and the rush of the 
night-wind against their faces. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Progress and a Piece of News. 

HPHE end of August found Graham well 
broken to the fascinating work, no 
longer a mere " filler-in," but a useful, ser- 
viceable, and respected member of probably 
the swellest mob that ever operated in 
America. The newspapers, that summer, 
chronicled a long series of unusually daring 
crushes, now here, now there, within a 
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radius of a hundred miles from New York 
City. Sometimes two breaks would occur 
in a single night, miles apart, yet showing 
evidences of having been put through by 
the same mysterious gang, not one member 
of which could be rounded up by the au- 
thorities. 

Many an old-time suspect, the miserable 
" Prussian " or tramp, had to be ditched or 
put in " stir " as a substitute for the real 
men or as a sop to public opinion. Like 
lightning, that never strikes twice in the 
same place, the mob could never be fore- 
stalled. Its "finders" or "plant-hunters," 
the police knew, must be marvelously clever. 

Graham served in that capacity on sev- 
eral occasions. His keen powers of ob- 
servation and his high natural intelligence 
made him invaluable. Rewards offered by 
city, county, or State officers brought no 
results. Stone and steel proved no effective 
barriers. No clues were ever left save an 
auto-track which became obliterated in' a 
few miles. The old-time hand-car getaways 
became things of simplicity itself to trace, 
beside this modern mystification. 

Graham lived at the flat all this time. 
He made no friends outside. He let his 
beard grow, as Piano had advised, and 
trimmed it to give himself the appearance 
of, indeed", what he really was — a young 
professional man. Though he shared with 
the others in the brassing-up, he carefully 
saved all this money and kept a strict pri- 
vate account of it, with the amount, place 
where taken, and date, set down in business- 
like form. What money he spent was all 
his own, drawn through an intermediary 
from his bank where he still had between 
three arid four hundred dollars. Not one of 
the mob suspected that he ever intended to 
return to the upper world again. 

Piano, of course, knew what had led him 
to join the gang; but Piano kept a close 
mouth. Graham, when one day repaying 
the fifty that had been loaned him in Bos- 
ton, asked Piano point-blank his motive in 
having thus taken him into so close a circle. 
Piano with an apparent equal frankness 
answered that the underworld needed just 
such talents of eye, ear and brain as Gra- 
ham possessed. Graham saw clearly that 
his teacher entertained hopes of bringing 
him permanently into the work. That idea, 
lie finally decided, was all that lay in 
Piano's mind; though once in a while some 
little uneasy suspicion of possibly another 

(To be c 



motive, not quite so clear, would force itself 
upon his unwilling attention. 

Occasionally Piano would bring up the 
matter of the Security Storage Warehouse 
and what lay therein, as though to stimu- 
late Graham's interest. Yet for the most 
part that subject was not touched upon. 
Two or three times Graham showed im- 
patience to be at the job; but then Piano 
always restrained him, counseling patience 
and greater knowledge. 

Once Graham and he walked through 
Spring Street. They glanced up at the 
huge building of concrete and steel, impreg- 
nable as the fastnesses of Carcassonne were 
to any medieval warrior. 

"A hard crib, that," Piano remarked, as 
they strolled on, not venturing to delay very 
long before the warehouse. " I tell you. 
Switch, the man who can crack that, de- 
serves the title of Caunfort Ladran — which 
means a top-notch, boss, A-One person of 
quality. 

"It's- certainly a problem worthy of a 
master. No mush of a twenty-two-karat 
worker will ever solve it. Getting inside 
the building is only half the game. The 
rooms, once you get at them, are built of 
heavy armor plate and concrete. No chance 
to use the soup, in there, because of half- 
a-dozen watchmen and also because it 
wouldn't do any good. 

I read in a scientific review, while it was 
being built, just how the room walls and 
the doors were constructed of layers of tool- 
steel and soft iron, all fastened by invis- 
ible/ screws so arranged that each one ends 
against solid metal. The bigger vaults are 
surrounded with railroad-iron, with the T's 
of the rails dovetailing into each other. 

" There's no later word than this, in pro- 
tection, I'm sorry to say. The warehouse 
people advertise that their place is abso- 
lutely proof against fire, water and the fra- 
ternity. We've got a little planning yet to 
do, you and I, before we go against it. The 
best we know, yet, is the good old nitro- 
glycerine, but — " Piano shook his head 
as though in despair. " Old Dill was no 
dead one," he continued, "when he shoved 
the stuff away just where he did. He's 
a wise boy, sure as guns! " 

All the way back to the flat, Graham was 
pondering, studying, thinking. The prob- 
lem seemed insoluble; but the future, he 
knew, might bring the answer to that riddle 
as to every other, 
ntin.ued.) 




The Railroad Man's 
Brain Teasers. 

Merry Moments in Mathematics for the Methodical Minds 
of the Masters of Mensuration. 



T~VAN M. POWELL, Black River, Washington, who has sent us some 
good ones in the past, wants you to answer this: 

( 14) On a cold day a flagman sees a 'puff of steam from an engine 
whistle, and between 9 and 10 seconds later hears the whistle. How far 
away is the train ? 

An " Ex-railroader," Andover, Massachusetts, sends in the following: 

(15) A conductor starts out with a train of cars. At station No. 1 
he sets off half his cars and half a car over. At station No. 2 he sets off 
half of what is left and half a car over. At station No. 3 he again sets 
off half of what is left and half a car over. At station No. 4 he also sets 
off half of what is left and half a car over. He then sees that he has 
set off this entire number of cars in the train. How many did he start 
out with ? 



ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER TEASERS. 

(10) Fourteen. There are seven No. l's out of Chicago when you 
leave San Francisco, and one leaves each day until you arrive. 

(11) .50,294 29-100 square feet. 

(12) 2 14 times as loud. 

(13) Pusher, 2,000 tons. Second engine, 1,600 tons. Proof: First 
engine, 1 ,200 tons-f-pusher, 2,000=3,200 tons=twice what second engine 
pulls. Second engine, 1,600 tons-|- pusher, 2,000 tons=3,600 tons=three 
time? what first engine pulls. 



We want some new teasers. Do any of you boys know some good ones, 
similar to those we have published in the last few months ? If so, send 
them to the editor. But do not send any without the correct solution. 
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Merry Christmas to All the Boys and their Mothers, Wives, 
Sisters, and Best Girls, from the Man in the Magazine Cab. 



IN JANUARY. 



THE first train to leave our shops for the glad 
New Year of 1911 is already made up. We 
have inspected it thoroughly, gone through every 
bit of rolling stock, from the fine Atlantic to the 
observation-car, and it looks to us like a real 
hummer. 

One of the most important things that we shall 
carry will be the first of a series of articles on 
freight. It is called " The A B C of Freight." It 
shows how freight rates are made, how freight is 
carried, and how it produces a great revenue for 
the railroad. In short, it is the history of freight 
so graphically described and so ably written that it 
will be a great education to all interested in the 
subject. The author is John B. Thomson, author 
of " Despatching Trains by Telephone," in this 
issue. 

We have secured from W. J. Knight, the engi- 
neer who actually drove the locomotive " General," 
in its famous Civil- War journey when it was cap- 
tured near Big Shanty, Georgia, April 12, 1862, his 
own story of this famous affair. It is a thrilling 
document, and will prove a valuable addition to 
the controversy concerning that famous engine. 

Another very practical article, especially directed 
to young railroad men, is written by C. H. Coe. It 
contains the sort of stuff that a young man rising 
in the railroad world ought to know and remem- 
ber. 

Arho Dosch will be with us again with a series 
of his interesting hairbreadth stories, which are 
this time entitled " Facing the Music," and 
Charles Frederick Carter,^ who has just~returned 
from Europe, will write about the difference be- 
tween American and European railroads — and 
there is quite a difference. 

Our two new serials, " Mason, the Grizzly," 
by Chauncey Thomas, and " Through by Sunrise," 
by William S. Wright, get on the main lino in this 
number. They are going to continue, too, as good 
as they have begun. 

In the short-fiction car for January, we find 
" The Death Tie," by Robert T. Creel, a story of 
unusual force, and a particularly good New Year 
vain by Robert Fulkerson Hoffman. Then there 
are three or four others that we do not care-to tell 
about just now, but in order to let you know that 
tire humor tap is wide open, we announce " A 
Flagging Flirtation," by Lillian Bennct-Thomp- 
son; "Smith's Last Game," by Sumner Lucas; 



" The Boes and the Babies," by Augustus Wilt- 
feld, while Honk and Horace have the time of 
their life trying to make some easy money. 

J. E. Smith, who writes " The Observations of 
a Country Station-Agent." has some Christmas 
dope about railroad men that will make you want 
to open the laughter throttle and forget it, Gilson 
Willets will present one of his best bunches of 
Middle-West stories. 

These are only a few of the good things. 

All aboard for the Happy New Year Special! 

TELEPHONE vs. TELEGRAPH. 



WE sincerely believe that the article on train- 
despatching by telephone, in this number, 
is a perfectly fair and impartial presentation of a 
new movement in an important branch of rail- 
roading. But if there are any operators who think 
otherwise, we will be glad to hear from them. We 
warmly welcome any claim that you boys may 
make that will prove that the telephone is a 
menace to your future. 

Some of the letters that we have already re- 
ceived from operators indicate a strong belief that 
the telephone will eventually replace the tele- 
graph. There is no more chance of this, as we 
have said' elsewhere, than there was of the tele- 
graph replacing the mails when it was first put in 
operation. Let us take a case in point. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the strongest 
advocates of the telephone in train-despatching, 
in an effort to increase the interest in its telegraph 
school at Bedford, Pennsylvania, has sent broad- 
cast a pamphlet describing the work which it is 
doing in the institution. The number of students 
enrolled up to September 1 of this year was two 
hundred and forty-three, of which number one 
hundred and fifty-one have graduated and are 
now employed as telegraphers. The Pennsyl- 
vania expects to increase this number materially 
by its campaign. 

The students at the Bedford school are taught 
practical railroading. The regular railroad tele- 
graph wires are run through the school, and train 
orders and telegrams are received and trans- 
mitted in the same way as is done in regular prac- 
tise. An automatic sending machine, with a trans- 
mitter that can be set at any speed, has been in- 
stalled in the school. This machine is used to 
teach the students to receive messages, and, as it 
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transmits at a uniform speed, it is of great ad- 
vantage. The school is equipped with a library, 
as well as a miniature railroad with a perfect 
block-signal system. In addition to learning 
telegraphy the students are taught the duties of 
st a lion -a gents in order that they may be prepared 
to take charge of stations immediately upon grad- 
uation. 

In the pamphlet which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has jusi issued, it is announced that the 
school of telegraphy was established for the pur- 
pose of educating young men to become telegraph 
or telephone operators, and. to make it as easy as 
possible, only a nominal fee is charged. Students 
graduate in from six to eight months, and, as the 
pamphlet states. " all graduates are given positions 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, with the assurance 
that if they are faithful in the discharge of their 
thities, they will have steady employment, and will 
be placed in line for promotion to higher posi- 
tions." 

Certainly, this does not look as if telegraphy in 
railroad service was on the wane. 

-J* 

OIL-BURNING ENGINES. 



REAR ADMIRAL ROBLEY D. EVANS. 
U.S.N, (retired), who recently made a tour 
of the Pacific Coast, says that the oil-burning en- 
gines of the different roads he traveled on im- 
pressed him as being a step in the right direction. 
Admiral Evans examined a number of these loco- 
motives personally, and although he is a man 
who has spenl his life on war-ships, and has ad- 
vocated many new ideas for the navy's betterment, 
he is a close student of all kinds of mechanism, 
and his words must carry some weight. He be- 
lieves that oil will some day supersede coal entire- 
ly on our locomotives. If this is so. and it is a 
statement which cannot be sneezed at.' oil will be- 
come the most valuable product in the United 
States. If, as he says, it stands for economy, 
cleanliness, and safety in locomotive propulsion, 
the chances are the burning of oil will become 
more and more a matter of necessity. 

$ 

•THIRTEEN." 



Ware not superstitious, we never have been, 
and ire would gladly borrow thirteen dol- 
lars from any one who would lend it to us. We 
have always believed that calling " 1.?" a hoodoo 
nuxnber is a great nii.stake, and we have some lit- 
tle "proof of our belief in a telegraphic train order 
sent (o us by W. M. Kogeis, of tli<- Grorgia kail- 
road, Atlanta. Georgia. 

In this particular train order, the number 1 > ap- 
pears eight times. The train order is No. 1.?, and 
it was issued August 1.?. to the conductor and 
Otgincer of train No, 13. and My*, " No. 212, 
engine 33, and Nu_ 13, engine 13, will meet at 
("a mans." 



This order was given to the trainman at 4.13 
p.m. Aside from this. No. 13 arrived only 13 
minutes late, and the engineer had 13 silver dol- 
lars in his pocket. And, just for good measure, 
the order was written on Form 31.'* 

STRAIGHT-FIGURED CARS. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

IN the last two or three issues of your magazine 
I noticed that some of your readers are great- 
ly interested in the straight five-figured car 
number. Here is a car a little different. 

On September 12, 1910, Pennsylvania 123456 
left Petoskey, Michigan, loaded with stone for 
Mayville, Wisconsin. This is a six-figured 
straight. — A Reader, Traverse City, Michigan. 

Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

THAT I. C. car, 12345, seems to have started 
something, but there are others. How 
about 41144? We have one. Some time 
ago, an enterprising reporter with great visions of 
a "scoop," wrote a fine story about I. C. 41144 
coming in from the South with so many hoboes 
on it that there wasn't even standing room. 

I have seen M. D. T. 12345 several times, and 
there are other cars with straight numbers. 

I have not seen I. C. 41 144 for a long time, and 
don't know where it is, but am looking for it. — 
I. C. -Switchman. 

Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

IN your October number, I read about the magic 
car number, 12345. In the last twenty years 
I have been watching for all kinds of car 
numbers such as straights, full hands, combina- 
tion, and policy numbers. In that time I have 
seen H. A'. 12345, gondola; P. R. R. 12345, gon- 
dola; P., McK., and Y. 12345, gondola ; N. C. R. 
R. 12345, steel hopper. Has any one of your 
readers ever seen 123456? A short time ago I 
saw B. and O. 123456 — a steel hopper, going from 
Glenwood, Pennsylvania, to Willow Grove, loaded 
with furnace slag. This, -is the only car I ever saw 
with that number. I think your last issue is the 
best of all. The Railroad Man's Magazine 
for mine. There is not a book printed to-day that 
can give railroad boys, or any other boys, the in- 
formation that The Railroad Man's Magazine 
can. It is worth twice the money. 

H. G. Minear, 
Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. 

F. W. Wagner, of Newport, Arkansas, writes 
us that he recently saw car No. 12345. of the Na- 
tional de Mexico pass through his city going 
south. " I have been looking for ' straight ' num- 
bers on railroad-cars for some lime," he says, 
" but this is (he first I have ever seen," 

ADDITIONAL THANKS. 



THANKSGIVING DAY this year brought 
with il an event for which the traveling pub- 
lic should give added ihanks. On November 27, 
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the Pennsylvania Railroad's tunnels, which have 
taken seven years to complete, were opened, and 
a regular train service was inaugurated from the 
immense Seventh Avenue depot in New York, to 
all Western points, and for the first time in his- 
tory, there is an unbroken rail connection be- 
tween Montauk Point, Long Island, and San 
Francisco, California. At last, the great Penn- 
sylvania system makes New York City its real 
Eastern terminal. 

On October 5, through the courtesy of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad officials, a special train, accom- 
modating a party of magazine editors, was run 
from the New York terminal under the Hudson 
to the Hackensack Meadows and return, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity to inspect the work- 
ings of the new system. 

The editor of The Railroad Man's Magazine 
made the run in the cab of the huge electric loco- 
motive, and viewed the tunnel construction and 
the operation of the block system and the great 
interlocking plant which distributes the trains 
over the network of tracks at the entrance to the 
New York terminal. 

The inspection of the tunnels and the great 
depot proved conclusively that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has" fulfilled all the amazing promises 
that it made. To-day, the dream of President 
Cassatt, now dead, has come true in the comple- 
tion of the greatest railroad terminal the world 
has ever known. 

J* 

WB STAND CORRECTED. 



ONE of our readers writes in to us from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, that he has got the goods 
on us this time for sure. Our critic is Cal Stew- 
art, and we wish to thank him for pointing out a 
bull in our October number where Mr. Dosch, in 
his " Moments of Emergency," tells of John 
Crowley's runaway switch-engine which became 
unmanageable due to the disabling of its " steer- 
ing gear." Mind you, " steering gear " on a 
switch-engine ! 

Whether Mr. Dosch's fondness for automobil- 
ing got the better of him for-the moment or not, 
or the editor thought he was aboard a yacht, we 
are unable to say, but as any ten-year-old boy 
knows that nothing connected with a railroad has 
any sort of steering gear, we can only hope that 
Mr. Stewart does not lay the blunder to igno- 
rance on the part of the writer. Any one who has 
followed Mr. Dosch's work would hardly be apt to 
accuse him of such an unpardonable sin as think- 
ing for a moment that the wheels of a locomotive 
are guided in any other way than the rails they 
follow. What he meant was controlling gear, but 
in some manner the wrong* word was substituted. 

We are always grateful to our readers for call- 
ing our attention to any slips of this character 
which they may happen to discover, for we do not 
pretend to be infallible, though we are glad to find 
that only on rare occasions that fault can be found. 
And in the November number, in the article on 



the Walschaert valve-gear, we made it read that 
the locomotive " Wm. Mason " was supplied with 
this gear in the year 1847. It should have read 
1874. Charles E. Fisher, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, who kindly loaned us the photograph in 
question, called our attention fo the error in the 
date. Thanks. ^ 

A BRAKEMAN PROTESTS. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Macaztne: 

6 OOKING over your October number, I no- 
JL_/ ticed the article on " The Fine Art of Run- 
ning a Freight," by Charles Frederick Car- 
ter. It was very interesting reading about the 
way traffic is handled in the East on the three and 
four track systems, where the con does not handle 
any orders and the shack does not have anything 
to do except to get in the way. 

I would like to know if they carry a bunch of 
car-knockers on the high-flying freight-trains, if 
the train-detainer does the flagging, and if the 
shacks are in the habit of setting out cars without 
setting any brakes, or does the despatcher tend to 
the brakes also? 

I have never done any of that high-toned bra- 
king back East where they have a whole clear yard 
from one end of the division to the other, but I 
have " broke " on our Western humps, and if we 
are only trainmen to-day we still do quite a lot 
of braking. When we are holding a train down 
a hump, it is a good thing to have us in the way. 

I believe that if a brakeman protects his train, 
looks over the running gear on fifty or sixty cars, 
and that no broken beams are-trying to put a 
train into the sage-brush or to the bottom of a 
canon, he is earning his share of wages. 

And in this old land of ours, we are thankful to 
have one pair of rails to run on, instead of four 
or five. 

I railroaded in the link-and-pin days, and have 
worked on most of the roads west of Chicago. I 
have seen railroading in the tropics, and in all of 
my time I have always had something else to do 
except hold down the tallow-pot seat. 

A Brakeman. 

WHO KNOWS "JACK" CONWAY. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

1AM an interested reader of your magazine, 
and, although I do not know much about 
railroads, I read every page because my 
father is a railroad man, and it is in the hope of 
finding him that I appeal to you. He may be a 
reader of it, too. 

My father's name is John Charles Conway, 
commonly known as " Jack," and for a number of 
years he was an engineer on the C, B., and Q., 
having what I believe is or was called, the Kansas 
City meat run. He was last heard of at Keiths- 
burg, Illinois. 

I was four years old when I saw him last, and 
I am now twenty. He, of course, has changed in 
sixteen years, but I can describe him as mother 
told me. He stood six feet two inches in height 
and was light complexioned and had blue eyes. 
He was, I believe, a very heavy man. This is 
not very definite, but it is the best I can do. 
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Your magazine lias a wide circulation, and 
surely somebody in this country who knew my 
father will write and tell me about him. It is the 
one wish of my life that 1 find him. He is my 
father, and I have never heard from him, but I 
love him clearly and would indeed feel grateful 
if you could find just a little space in which to 
print this. Any one knowing anything about him 
may write to his daughter. 

Mrs. Elsie Conway Trapp, 

1703 North Madison Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 

SEND YOUR STORY. 



UNDER the heading, Flashes from the 
Headlight." we are publishing this month, 
the second batch of original stories which 
have been sent to us through the courtesy of our 
readers. 

All of them are real bits of humor that have 
cropped up here and there among the followers of 
the iron trail which they have been kind enough to 
take the trouble to contribute to our columns. 
We desire to thank most sincerely those who have 
remembered us in this way, and we hope that if 
any others among the readers of The Railroad 
Man's Magazine should happen to run across 
some good ones that have not already been pub- 
lished, they will mail them to us for our new 
department. g 

SELF-PROPELLED MACHINE-SHOP. 



THE North Coast Railroad is a new line being 
built through central and western Washing- 
ton from Spokane to the Cascades. During the 
construction there are. of course, a large number 
of locomotives and cars in regular service which 
are continually getting further and further away 
from the base. and. in order to properly maintain 
this equipment, a traveling machine-shop has been 
designed. • 

This shop consists of a specially constructed, 
very' large box car with numerous windows on 
each side, which encloses the gas-engine for driving 
the tools and a selection "of .tools suited for the 
ork to be done. The gas-engine is a twelve 
horse-power Fairbanks-Morse, and is connected 
through a friction-clutch to the wheels, so that the 
car is capable of going from place to place under 
its own power, and can also do switching to get 
into the most convenient location. 

FIRST TRAIN OVER W. P. 



THE first through passenger-train over the 
Western Pacific, between the coast and Salt 
Lake City, was a special from San Francisco. It 
trade the run in thirty-six and a half hours, which 
■i-ill fy; the time for the regulai service for thirty 
to sixty days, when the time protwbly will be 
•hortencd. 

Those who have been over the line say that there 
i- marked diversity in the beauties of nature 
apt jad cut in a lavish way at various points, along 
i).'- F.-ather River there hting between eighty and 



ninety miles of picturesque canon scenery, and in 
the Sacramento Valley there is a stretch of two 
hundred miles as level as a floor running almost 
at a tangent into Oakland. 

■J* 

TEACHER TOOK IT AWAY. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

I AM only a kid, but I love to read your maga- 
zine, and love railroads as all my folks are 
railroaders. I have not missed a number 
since I began reading your magazine, but the 
teacher took one away from me because I was 
reading it in school, but I will always read it if it 
continues like it is now. Three cheers for The 
Railroad Man's Macazine! — D. L. L., Cisco, 
Texas. _»j 

MR. HOF MAN'S NEW NOVEL. 



MARK ENDERBY: ENGINEER," is a. 
View railroad novel by Robert Fulkerson 
Hoffman. It is a strong and gripping 
story of mountain railroading in the Southwest. 
In Mark Enderby, Mr. Hoffman has developed a 
character that combines all that is romantic and 
strenuous in a railroad man. The story is told 
with wonderful realism and has a remarkably 
well-developed plot. 

Mr. Hoffman's new work is based on his rail- 
road stories which appeared in Scribner's Maga- 
zine and The Railroad Man's Magazine. 
"Against the Mountain" and "The Firss of 
Sorrow," which are embodied in this new novel 
will be remembered by our readers. The book 
should find a place in every railroad man's home. 
It is splendidly illustrated in colors, by William 
Harnden Foster, and is published by A. C, Mc- 
Clurg Company, Chicago. Price, $1.50. 

OUR MOTHER TONGUE! 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

1WISH to say that The Railroad Man's 
Magazine has filled a space that was left 
open in literature for a long time — railroad 
'writing. In other words, a story or incident told 
as it was told " down at the roundhouse " in good, 
clean-cut railroad talk, leaving out that would-be 
slang. 

While railroad men use slang, they use it alto- 
gether different to what our would-be railroad 
writers have it, and, from the first number of The 
Railroad Man's Magazine I could detect the 
true ring of the " language " as quickly as I could 
the " tone of the hell on the hog." 

" Whistling Hick,* 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
■!* 

SANTA FE SCHOLARSHIPS. 



THE Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway 
has promulgated an order to establish a 
scholarship in the Armour Institute at Chicago, to 
be awarded before the beginning of the next 
scholastic year, in September, to the apprentice of 
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the system having the best record. Another will 
be awarded next year. Afterward, should the ar- 
rangement work out satisfactorily, one scholarship 
will be awarded each year. The only conditions 
attaching to the competition are that the appren- 
tice selected shall have served three and a half 
years with the road, and be able to pass the en- 
trance examination of the Institute. 

GOOD ALL THROUGH. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine : 

1AM a full believer in the idea that " a good 
thing ought to be boosted." After constant- 
ly reading your magazine for more than a 
year, I pronounce it the best thing that I have 
ever found in the way of a genuine entertainer. I 
am a traveling salesman, and, to tell the truth, I 
would just as soon try to get along without my 
expense account as my good-all-through Railroad 
Man's Magazine. In my opinion, there is only 
one way in which you could improve upon this 
particular magazine, and that is, to make it a 
semi-monthly publication. — H. G. B., Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. 

FROM THE AUTHOR OF McCRACKEN. 



Editor, The Railroad Man's Magazine: 

IN your October number, I note a request for 
the poem, " McCracken." I happen to be 
-the author of it, and take pleasure in trans- 
mitting herewith the poem in its entirety. 

In " By the Light of the Lantern," page 66, " J. 
J. M.," of Manila, asks for information concern- 
ing the position of " qualified flagman." A quali- 
fied flagman is a brakeman "who, having passed 
the required examination, is pronounced capable 
of performing the duties of a flagman. He re- 
tains his position as brakeman, but when an extra 
flagman is needed, he is called upon to serve in 
that capacity. He is known as " extra flagman." 

In the same department, September number, 
page 683, " A. W. B.," Wisconsin, asks if there 
are any locomotives running which require two 
firemen, to which you reply in the negative. On 
the Wyoming division of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, there were, and I presume are, a number of 
auxiliary engines employing two firemen. 

Lydia M. Dunham O'Neil. 

McCRACKEN. 

WHEN McCracken went a braking, it was ten 
to one that he 
A brakeman solid gold and fourteen karat 
fine would be. 
He looked just like a hero, so proudly did he stand 
Upon the swaying box car, with a brake-stick in 
his hand. 

McC/acken's hair was neatly brushed, McCrack- 

en's face was clean, 
And on his clothes a speck of dust was nowhere 

to be seen. 

The over-clothes McCracken wore were neat and 

bright and blue, 
And the slightest glance would tell you that Mc- 

Cracken's shoes were new; 



The fit of them was perfect, and he had them 
neatly laced, 

While his shapely hands were in a handsome pair 

of gloves encased. " 
He wore a four-in-hand beneath his collar, knotted 

tight : 

He smiled at the conductor, "and his teeth were 
milky white. 

And when he wasn't busy with his winning Irish 
smile, 

McCracken whistled gaily — oh, so gaily, all the 
while. 

McCnicken's jaunty cap upon his head was firmly 

set — 

McCracken was a brakeman fourteen karat fine, 
you bet ! 

But when it came to braking, what McCracken 
didn't know 

Would fill a book two hundred thousand pages 
long or so. 

He didn't know an east-bound train from one 

that traveled west ; 
He got flustered in the signals, so at them he 

merely guessed ; 

He tried to give the eagle-eye the sign to go 
ahead, 

But it was the back-up signal that he handed 

out, instead ; 
They backed into a hand-car, and they put it on 

the bum ; 

They asked him why he did it, and McCracken 
just kept mum. 

Then he said he would do better if they'd give him 

one more chance, 
But the handsome Irish brakeman led the crew a 

. lively dance. 
They sent him for a gasket, and he brought a 

coupling-pin, 
But McCracken seemed so innocent, to roast him 

was a sin. 

He tried to turn a switch, and wondered what on 

earth could be 
The matter, till his buddy showed him how to 

use the key. 

He thought he was obliged to twist each brake- 
wheel that he saw ; 

He didn't know that when he broke a seal, he 
broke a law. 

He didn't mean to do things, but he did them, 

just the same. 
For to blunder was his nature, as McCracken was 

his name. 

To tell the things McCracken did would take a 

year or two; 
'Twere easier, in fact, to tell the things he did 

not do. 

But McCracken reached the, limit of ignorance 

when he tried 
To take the derail from the 'track and throw the 

thing aside. 

And when the engine, in a little fit of spite, broke 
down, 

McCracken just got in the . way by tinkering 
around. 
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He wouldn't stay where he was put, as all good 

brakemen ought — 
His presence was required at the head-end, so he 

thought. 

At length the eagle-eye got up and plugged him 

on the mouth. 
And when we saw McCracken last, his jaw was 
drooping south. 

When he got in from work that night, his over- 
clothes were lorn : 

His cap was not so jaunty as it had been in the 
morn; 

His four-in-hand was crooked, and his hair was 
all awry : 

He didn't try 1° whistle, for his throat and lips 
were dry. 

He made no attempt to smile — the reason wasn't 

hard to guess. 
For his eyes were filled with cinders, and his 

heart with bitterness. 
His gloves, erstwhile so handsome, now were 

ripped and torn and soiled; 
McCracken's sad appearance told of one long day 

of toil. 

He walked into the office and straightway his job 
resigned. 

For McCracken was aweary — yes. in body, soul, 
and mind. 

McCracken weni a farming, and willingly I'll bet 
Whatever you'll put up on it, that he is farming 
yet. 

We lhank Mrs. O'N'eil for her interesting letter 
and the valuable information thai it contains, and 
we also thank her for the words of '"McCracken.'' 
And we hope that the boys will not fail to read 
her excellent little story. " The Aerial Mail," pub- 
lished on page 4-14 in this number of our maga- 
zine. 

TWO MORE OLD SONGS. 



IX THE BAGGAGE-CAR AHEAD. 

ON a dark stormy night, as the train rattled on, 
\ll the passengers hall gone lo bed, 
Except one young man with a babe on his 
arm. 

Who sat there with a bowed-down head. 

i innocent one commenced crying just' then, 

As though its poor heart would break. 
Opt angry man -aid. " Mike that child slop its 
noise. 

For you're k-reping all of us awake." 

"Put it out, said another; "don't keep il in 
here. 

We've paid for our berths and want rest." 
But never a word said the man with (he child, 
As he fondled it clone to Ms breast. 

"Where i* its mother? Go. lak'- it lo her — " 

This a lady then softly said. 
" I wish that I could," was the man's sad reply, 

" Bill -she's dead in the coach ahead." 



Every eye fiiled with tears when his story he told, 
Of a wife who was faithful and true. 

He told how he's saved up his earnings for years 
Just to build up a home for two. 

How. when Heaven had sent ihein this sweet little 
babe. 

Their young happy lives were blessed. 
In tears he broke down when he mentioned her 

name, 

And in tears tried to tell them the rest. 

Every woman arose lo assist with the child; 

There were mothers and wives on that train. 
And soon was the little one sleeping in peace, 

With no thoughts of sorrow and pain. 

Next morn at a station he bade all good-by. 

" God bless you," he softly said. 
Each one had a story to tell in their home 

Of the baggage-coach ahead. 

WHile the train rolled onward a husband sat in 
tears, 

Thinking of the happiness of just a few short 
years, 

For baby's face brings pictures of a cherished 
hope that's dead ; 

But baby's cries can't wake her in the baggage- 
coach ahead. 

WAYSIDE AMBITION. 



I WANT to be a brakeman, 
Dog-gone ! 
Legs hanging over the edge of a flat car, 
Train goin' 'bout twenty-five miles an hour, 
Kickin' the dog-fennel 'long the track — 
That's what a brakeman does. 

I want to be a brakeman, 
I jing! 

Making the boys get off the platform, 
Cussin' the drayman if the skids is lost, 
Hollerin' "Back her a length!" and engineer 
has lo, * 
That's a brakeman fo# ye ! 

No conductor for me, just a brakeman, 
By hen! 

fan make a couplin' on the dead run, 
Has spring-bottom pants and braid on his clothes, 
Carries a lantern at night 'n cap over his ears — 
That's a brakeman, I tell ye. 

1 want lo lie a brakeman, 
Geeminenlly ! 
Stands in with agents and operators, 
* lils to Peru every night and sees a show, 
Knows the numbers of the train, chaws tobacker — 
He's a regular one; you bet! 

And I want lo be head hrakeinan, 
Gollee ! 

Twist in' 'er hard, smoke rollin' round ye. 
Country people stoppin' work lo look. 
Girls wavin' at yer all the way to Peru; 
I'll be one, loo, some day ! 
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IN A NEW PACKAGE 




Hereafter New-Skin will be sold 
in a new package which has many 
features that will make it 
more attractive than ever. 



nil 



SANITARY 
GLASS ROD 




'JEWS KIN CO] 



GLASS 
BOTTLE 



Sanitary Glass Rod. 
No more stiff or lost 
brushes. Attached to 
ever}' cork is a round-end 
sanitary glass rod. Asep- 
tic, cleanly, read} r for use. 

Aluminum Screw Cap. 
Each bottle is tightly 
sealed with a silver-fin- 
ished aluminum cap. 
This prevents evapora- 
tion and leakage. Bottle 
can be carried in the vest 
pocket or purse. 

Packed in Glass. The 
new package is the most 
sanitary made. No metal 
comes in contact with the 
liquid or wound, as with 
metal tubes. 

New Carton. Instead 
of the outside tin box, we 
will use a folding carton, 




which is easier to open, lighter, 
and more convenient in every way. 

Remember, New-Skin 
was the original liquid 
court plaster. It has been 
before the public for a screw cap 
long period of years, and has 
always given satisfaction. 

For all kinds of cuts, scrapes, 
scratches, and burns, it is anti- 
septic and healing, For chapped 
lips, chapped hands, chilblains, 
corns, etc., it is unsurpassed, form- 
ing a tough flexible water-proof 
fi 1 m or "new 
skin" which pro- 
tects the damag- 
ed part against 
irritation, dirt 
and infection. 

10, 25 and 50 
cents per pack- 
age at all drug- 
gists 

" Pain t it with 
New - Skin and 
forget it ! " 




NEWSKIN COMPANY 



DEP'T 15, 



BROOKLYN, NEW YORK CITY 



NEW PACKAGE' 




PEC US PAT OFT. COt AT BRITAIN 
AND THW COUNTRIES 

WATERPROOF 

Liquid Court 
Plaster 



INEWSKINC0MPANY4 



NEW Y0RK& LONDON 



ANTISEPTIC ASEPT1C- 
FOR CUTS. SCRAPES. 
BUPN5, BLISTERS ETC 



NEW CARTON 



In antwerino thi* advertisement it is desirable that you nuntion The Railroad Man's Magazine. 
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^ur Wasted Time 
Turned to Account 

Hanging out with the hoys on the corner may be harmless enough ; there may not 
be much amiss in being" a " good sport ; " but this sort of thing will not make vour pay 
envelope any fatter, nor will it hoost your position. It's so easy putting in all your spare 
time enjo3'illg yourself — but every moment so spent will exact a bitter reckoning later on 
— when it's all too late. 

Make a change NOW — just as thousands of men, just like yourself, have already 
done. Devote some of 3"our wasted time to qualifying yourself for a better position and 
salary. Don't forget that hours wasted on the corner or in the poolroom are worth thou- 
sands of dollars to you if properly applied. 

There is an easy way for you, by which you can succeed as well as others. Have you 
enough ambition to find out about it? 

First of all, read how some of these men have " made good " in spare time through the 
help of the International Correspondence Schools. These men were just like you — they 
liked a good time — they were poorly paid — some of them hadn 't much schooling beyond 
the ability to read and write — some lived thousands of miles away. But the I. C. S. 
went to them and trained them in their own homes and spare time. Thev "won out " 
YOU CAN. 

John E Quigley moved up from section hand to trainman : Prank H. Foote 
from lineman to superintendent; Charles A. Harmon from night engineer to 
chief engineer; Victor Haney from bookkeeper to civil engineer; O. II. Wagstafl 
from night overseer to superintendent at two and a half times his former 
salary. And so on — ever the story of up, up, up — from "good time " days 
to good salary and good position days, which, after all, bring the 
greatest happiness. You can lie helped in just the same way. If 
you wish. we will give you the addresses of these men and a 
thousand others, so 3 - ou can ask them yourself. 



In inswerln'j thit advrtii- m- nt il it ilctlrablc that you mention The Railboad Man's Magazine. 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
i 




mi 



I'm 

V ill 



ill 



Will Fit You 

For a Big Position 

Simply forget Who you are, what you do, where you live, what schooling yon have 
had, how little you get on pay day. or what your age. Just mark the attached Coupon 
opposite the occupation in which you would like to succeed. Then the I. C. S. will re- 
move all obstacles by telling you of the very way by which you can become an expert 
without leavijng home or your present position. Marking and mailing the coupon costs 
yon only a postage stamp, and places you under no obligation. The I. C. S. method is the 
one by which you can succeed and this is your opportunity to learn how you can succeed. 



Do it now. Don't put it off. " Some- 
other time '" never comes. Get that lead 
pencil out of your pocket, mark the coupon 
and mail it now. You're facing a mighty 
serious life-problem if you onl\ knew it. Are 
you going to master it. or let it master you ? 

You can succeed. You can join the thou- 
sands of successful I. C. S. students who at 
the rate of 300 a mouth VOLUNTARILY 
report advancement in salary and position, 
due wholly to I. C. S. help. 316 heard 
from during September. You can get out 
of the rut. You can win a place in the world. 
Are you really ambitious enough to find out ? 

Then do it NOW— MARK AND MAIL 
THE COUPON. 



I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Um 861, SCRANTON, I'A. 

Pleaae explain, withont fnrlher obligation on iny part, 
lin-.v | can nnality lor tlie position, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X- 



General Foreman 
It. It. shop Foreman 
It. It. Traveling Ene. 
K. It. Tpav'g Fireman 
Locomotive F.nelncer 
Alr-ltrakc Instructor 
Alr-ISrake Inspector 
Air llrnke Itepiilrmim 
Mechanical F.iielneer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
It. It. Construction Ene;. 
Surveyor 
Civil F.nfflncer 
Knnkini- 



F.lcctrlcul F.nelneer 

Machine Designer 

Electrician 

Mining F.nelncer 

Mine Foreman 

Foreman Machinist 

Chemist 

AsBayer 

Architect 

Hook keeper 

stenographer 

Advertising Mnn 

Automobile Running 

Concrete Construction 



Employed by _ 
Employed aB 
Street and No._ 
City , 



JR. R. 



State.. 



In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention Tub Kau-hoad Man's Magazine. 
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The Best ofXmas Gifts- A DIAMOND 

Is there any gift for man or woman so accept- 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 

If you wish to confer upon anyone this most beautiful 
of Christmas gifts or to have for your own use the very 
finest grade of Blue White stone in. any setting you 
wish, our system of selling you 

DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 

At Lowest Importers' Prices 

Brings- our goods within reach of all. 
We are one of the largest diamond dealers in the 
world. We import our stones in the " rough " and finish 
them here. We buy for spot cash in enormous quantities. 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits. That's why we can 
sell you diamonds 20% lower than any other dealers. 
We furnish diamonds on credit to any 
reputable man or woman on these terms : 

20% with order and 10% per month. 

You have the privilege of exchanging your purchase at 
its full value. All transactions strictly confidential. 
Any article here illustrated or in our catalog No. 9 7 
sent express prepaid for your examination, returnable at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Send at once for our beautiful 65 - page 
Christmas catalog No 97 It's free. Select your 
diamond before Christmas and get it on credit. 
Special Holiday Discount of 10% on all Cash Purchase!. 

J. M. LYON & CO. 





Sr. *I75. 



71-73 Nassau Street 



New York City 




"YOU Wanl a x Llke His 



DO 

■7 It You Really are Ambitious. Want 

to ' Get Ahead," Become an Automobile Expert. Hold 
a Job that's a Cinch, have short hours and earn from 

$35 TO $40 A WEEK 

L<*» us train you right In your own home, with 
very ten hours' effort on your part. There are not. 
to-day. enough competent men to nil the demand. 
BmalX down payment start* ynu. Models of working 
parts showing every detail Free to every student. \ 
Ask tit our trite prospectus with earn pies of our les- 1 
eons winch will (it you for a belter position. We 
are constantly In touch with owners and garages that 
require rompetent men. BUFFALO AUTOMOBILE 

SCHOOL. Thr A* 11, Srhaul llml Cw> lo fou. 
S3 Franklin Street. Buffalo. N. Y. 




In ijnevcnnp anv advertitement on thit pilar, it is desirable that yon mtntion The Kaii.koao Man's Mauazinb. 
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The Neighbor -Maker 



CAVAGES built rude 
^ bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 

Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 



other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 

Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 

The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 



American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 



One "Policy 



One System 



Universal Service 



In uniwcring this advertisement it it desirable that you mention The Kailboad Man's .Magazine. 
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That Coupon Gave 



Me MY Start 



99 



Opportunity Coupon 



AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

Please send me your Bulletin and advise me 
how I can qualify for the position marked "X." 



. . Book-keeper 

, . Stenographer 

. .Accountant 
. . .Cost Accountant 

. . Syitematizer 

..Cert'f'd Public Acc'nt 
. , .Auditor 
. . .Buiineu Manager 
. . .Commercial Law 

..Reclamation Engineer 



It's only a little while ago that I was just where 
you are now. My work was unpleasant; my pay was 
small. I had my mother to take care of, and it was 
tough sledding trying to make ends meet. I hadn't 
had much schooling. I didn't know 
enough to fill any better job than the 
one I had. 

''One day 1 saw an advertisement of the 
American School. It told how other men got 
better positions and bigger salaries by taking 
their courses. I didn't see how a correspond- 
ence course could benefit me, but as long as it 
didn't cost anything to mark the coupon I 
thought it was worth investigating at least. I 
marked the coupon and sent it in on the next 
mail. 

"That was two years ago last April, and 
now I'm drawing more every week than I 
used to get in a month." 



. . Draftsman 

. .Architect 

. .Civil Engineer 

..Automobile Engineer 

. .Electrical Engineer 
.Mechanical Engineer 
.Sanitary Engineer 
.Steam Engineer 
.Fire Insurance Eng'r 

. .College Preparatory 



Name. 



AdDKKSS- 



OCCUPATION. 



If YOU want a better position, if YOU 
want to get into congenial work, if YOU want 
a salary that's worth while — 

Sign the Coupon NOW 

American School of Correspondence 

Chicago, U. S. A. 



In nnaicrrtng Ihil iitlitrtitrmrnt II I* tff»tro6/fl that ynu minium Tub Kaii.iioad Man'h Maijazi.nk. 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 

$1,500.00 from 60 Hens in Ten Months on a City 

Lot 40 Feet Square 

'TO the average poultry- 
man that would seem 
impossible, and when we tell 
you that we have actually 
done a $1500 poultry bus- 
iness with 60 hens on a 
corner in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet long, 
we are simply stating facts. 
It would not be possible to 
get such returns by any one 
of the systems of poultry 
keeping recommended and 
practiced by the American 
people, still it can be ac- 
complished by the 

PHILO 
SYSTEM 




Mot* the condition of these three amnio*; old pullets. These pullet* tind Iheir ancestor-* Tor tteien 
1 iii"]". tutve never been allowed tu ruo ouUtde the coops. 



THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER WAYS OF KEEPING 
POULTRY 

niid In many r<-«ncri. Juki the rever*e, tiffcomiillrtiin j; (Mng« In poultry work- 
that have always lwen coiiflMered ItujWllatblej arid g'-ittn^ Hitlienrd-nf rciiti. 
that an? haru to believe without -e-iiis. 

THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE WORK 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 

Trota selecting the breeders to marketing tiie product; it tells bow t-> ft •■k^ - 
thnt will hatch, how tn hat eh nearly every egg and how to ratfle nearly all thr 
chicks hatched. It Elves complete plana In detail bow tomak« everything 
necessary to run the bit$lhes* ami at leu (ban half • be colt Wl hired to handle 
tin- poultry business in auy other matinftr. 

TWO-POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 

are raised in a Kpace of leu than a square fool to Uus broiler, and (be broiler* 
nre or the very best uuallly, bringing Ucre rents a pound above the highest 

market price. 

OUR SIX-MONTH-OLO PULLETS ARE LAYING AT THE RATE OF 
24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 

In a opart* of I WO sonare fe.el T«r e.udi Wrili PfO ^reeu cul bone of any de*n rip- 
tion is fed, and the fond used Is inexpensive an compared With food others 
are using. 

Our new book. THE PIIII.O STSTKU OK POVLTRI KEEPING, full 
particulars regarding the-e wonderful discoveries; with Mluiple, ea*y-to- 
underataud directions that are ritfht t" the point, and |fi pages of lUus'tra- 
lfons showing all branches of the work from slut to liniah. 

DON'T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 

One of the secrets of sth In to SATO nil the rhlckenii that aie fully de- 
veloped st hatching time, whether ibey can crack the shell or not. It Is a 
pimple trick, and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptian! and 
Chinese which enabled them to Hell the chicks at 10 cents h dozen. 

CHICKEN FEED AT FIFTEEN CENTS A BUSHEL 

. Gnr hook tells how to make the best ^reen food with but Utile trouble and 
have ft good Pimply any day In the year, winter or summer. It is Just as 



de to get a large eg£ yield without green food a* It l« |o keep a • 
hay or fodder. 



impos-ibl 
without " 

OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH CHICKEN 

Ni» Idtitp required. No danger of chilling, ov»«r-heaflug or burning up the 
chickens an with brooders Befog lamps or any kind oi lire. They mini keep thr 
lice i dT the chit-ken *• automatically <>r kill any that may lid on them when 
placed in i he brooder. Our book Give* full plans ami the right, to make and 
use them. One can caally be made In an hour at it rn*.| ol Z:> In .10 cents. 

TESTIMONIALS 

My DbTAB Mb. Pim.ft:— Valley Fall-. K. V.Oct. 1, 1910. 

Alter another year'* work wlih yoiir ftyalem of roiiltry Keeping imsklng 
three jears In all) I am thoroughly convinced of Its practicability. I raised 
••11 luychlrkafn your Brooder-Coop* containing your Flrelrsn lliooder*. ami' 
kepi them there until ibey were nearly matured, decreasing the number in 
each coop, however, a* they grew In al^e. Thofe who have visited my plant 
have been unanimous In their pralae of my birds raised by thin System. 

Sincerely yuiin*, (Rev i K. it. Tempter. 

Mit. E. R. PRti.0, Elmlra, N. V. Elmlra. N, v.. Oct. no, 1909. 

Dear Sir ; — No doubt you will be Interested to learn nl our sucresH In keep- 
ing poultry by the Philo System, Our .list year's work I* now nearly com- 
pleted. It ha- given ii a an income of over liioo.oo from six pedigree hen* and 
one cockerel. Had we understood the work at* well as we now do after a 
vear'fl experience, we could easily have made over Jiono.no from the fix hens. 
In .i i. lit ion to the profits from the sale of pedigree chicks we have rleare'l 
over 1960.00, running our Hatrhery pi. mi , confuting id" ftii Cycle Hatchers, We 
.ire pleaded with the reaults, and expect to do letter the rominc year. With 
be*! wlibes, we are Very truly yours, (Mrs.) C. P. Goodrich. 

MR. K. It. Pitit.o. Elmlra, N. T. South Britain, Conn., April 19, 1909. 

Dear Sir:— I have followed your System" as clone aa I could ; the result ]- a 
complete success. If (here can be any Improvement on nature, your brooder 
W It. The first experience I bad with your System was last December. I 
hatched 17 chick a under two hens, put them as aoon .is hatched in one of 
your brooders out of door-, it ml at the are of three months I sold them at 3.»\ 
a pound. They then averaged . lb*, each, ami the man I iold them to said 
they were the flneitt he ever saw, and he wants all I ran apart* Ihla seaaon. 

Your* truly, A. E. Nelson. 




SPECIAL OFFER 

Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to 
the Poultry Review, a 
monthly magazine de- 
voted to progressive 
methods of poultry 
keeping, and we will in- 
clude, without charge, 
a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the 
Philo System Book. 



I'liotogrsph Showing a Porllmi Of the riillo National Poultry Inatltute Toultry riant. Where Tbrre 
Are Now 0»er 5,000 Pedigree ^Vlit.e' Orpingtons on l.es. Than a Half Arre of Idind. 



E. R. PHILO, Publisher 

2600 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 



In annotlino this advertisement it is desirable that yon mnifioii The ICailboad Man's Mauazine. 
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liffil GffiLOPEBLA C1UIOPEDIAGW3.0PQ8A CH3J3PEKA CYGLOPEDK GTCLOPP 



Special Books 
For the Engineer 
-Special Price 

Every Engineer must read if lie would progress 
— the biggest men in the field can't go around tell- 
ing what they know — but they can write it. And you 
can read it — in our New Cyclopedia of Engineering 
— the most valuable set of books on this subject 
ever offered to Engineers. This Cyclopedia has 
just been revised — this issue came from the press 
only a few days ago. 

As yon will see from the synopsis below, these books 
cover every subject you are likely to meet in practical 
engineering. They are interestingly written by well- 
known .-minorities and are not only valuable for study- 
ing, but also as permanent reference hooks. 

The seven books contain 3.200 pages, size 7x10 inches, 
and over 2,500 illustrations, full page plates, diagrams, 
etc. The regular price of these books is $36.00, but as a 
special introductory offer we have put the price at $18.80. 

$2.00 Down $2.00 a Month 

i price and these terms make it easy for any engineer to 
secure the valuable set of books. Read the brief description 
below and see what yuu will gel when you mail the coupon. 

Our Protective Guarantee 

Send for the Cyclopedia of Engineering, examine it carefully 
and if, at the end of five days, you see that you need it, send us 
*our first £2.00 and $2.00 each month thereafter until the 
total, SI 830, Itas been paid- If the bonks nre not satisfactory, 
— don't send us a cent — we will pay all charges. I 'se this coupon. 



-READ THIS SYNOPSIS - 



(•H.tiruriinn ni Boiler* — Boiler Arwotdri*!* ~ Kn*l Eeonbjirifcer* — 

M"-han'iral StSfcen— Slrnin I'limp* — SI<<um Fn*rinr<» — > — 

*t*»r«— Strain T nrl»iii« nn<I Oil Ktigliii**— Kut*U — AntOUU" 

Mr*— 1 »rliiirn-r»- fjHOHOUro B»lli'r» unit BngtheR— The Air Ifrulir 
-l..i.t-1'ha-- Ilrrirlr lUil war- Klrvnlur-— M Brill* Ituil.i*- «,ii-in.. 
I »(&■»»—' Heailag ami V«ntUaunfr--t'oHiprt*Mef1 Air— Trmtwohalon — 
ibvorptlitn and 0ovpr»*»Ion RHriytrAtlon — Anmontii lln«*lilnf« — 
uir»--t Correal KTnimm md Motore— Jlailiigeinenl «»f Dynamo* mid 
Motor*— fclflrir Hkinc— Fl. rlrir Urhtlaft r%f>. 



1 i -,li'>rt ;im- we will include, as a monthly suiiiilement. for 
rate year, the TECHNICAL WCikl.n MAGAZINE. This 
is a regular $\.&0 monthlv. lull of Twentieth Century Scientific 
(acts* written in popular-form. Also contains the latest discus- 
nCffl nti timely lOpici in invention, dUcovery, industry, etc. 



FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 

American School of Correspondence 

CHICAGO. V. S. A. 

rieoot af| Cjclopedla »■! Katfneerlo£ f'>r ' >in -' Urt einiuhiHilnii, 
* - r* hi In) W«rM f»i I txmr. I win vend $2.oo wiilih. s 'l»y* nihI 
•£•* • mnnlb until I paid HM*i "' iioilfj In vend for Hie 

k- Tltl- u»t to ut.tll fully palil. It. |{ SUttV, I2-'I0 



' AUB. i 



CXCI fATIOM « 
BMM/.VBC. . . 



This Suit, Tailored $ 




to Your Measure 

Express Prepaid 



15 



Oilier suits and nvi-rrnnts in a wide 
selection of exclusive weaves and latest 
New- York styles. S12.o0t<> Sio.nii. 

I a ni a custom tailor— a maker 
of guaranteed clothes to special 
order. I will make a stylish 
suit or overcoat to yoiir 
measure— with true quality 
tailored Into every stitch 
and seam — and charge you 
less than you have to pay for 
clumsy- looking, ready-made 
ga rments. 

I Take All Risk 

I save you the dealers' big 
profits und give you the kind 
of clothes turned out by the 
high-priced tailors of the big 
cities. 

p>>n Send today for my handsome 
free book of styles and cloth 
samples. Measure yourself by my 
extremely simple home system, 
nick out the style and material you 
like best and send me your order. 
I'll make up the clothes exactly 
to your measure— and ship them 
_ express prepaid. You examine 
them carefully to see that they fit perfectly 
and come up to my claims in every particu- 
lar. If you don't find everything entirely satisfactory, send 
back the clothes and I'll return every penny of your money. 

That's my guarantee. And my Bankers. The Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee, \RcB0itrces, Twenty Million 
Dollars) will tell you that I always keep my word.— KING 
My Style Book is FREE. Send for it today. 

King Tailoring Company 

204 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 



"I MADE $88.16 

first 3 days," writes Mr. Reed of Ohio. Mr. Wood- 
ward earns $170 a month. AGENTS all making 
money. Mr. M, L. Smith turned out $301.00 
in two weeks. Rev. Crawford made $7.00 
first day. 

LET US START YOU 

in Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal 
plating. Prof. Gray's new electro 
plating machine plates on 




ready 
family 



watches, jewelry, table ware 
and all metal goods. 
Prof. Gray s new Royal 
immersion process, 
latest method. Goods 
come out instantly 
with fine brilliant, 
beautiful thick plate 
to deliver — no polishing or grinding. Every 
, hotel and restaurant wants goods plated, 



AGENTS HAVE ALL THEY CAN DO- 

people bring it. Vou can hive hoys to do the plating 
as we do. Men and women gather work for small 
per cent. Work is fine— no way to do it betlet. No 
experience required— we teach you. Outfits ready 
for work when received. Materials cost about 10 
cents to do Si. 00 worth of plating. C *'" lirmaiid ft>> 
Plating is enormous. WE ARE RESPONSIBLE and 
guarantee everything. 

Call or write today. Our new plan, testimonials, 
circulars and SAMPLE l-'REE. Don't wait Send 
us your address anyway. 

GRAY & CO. PLATING WORKS 

194 Gray Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 



In nntwring ang a-Jverttiemeni on this page if it detiratile thai gnu mention Tmc BA1LBOAD .Man's Mai;azin». 
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WN CREDH 

For Christmas Presents— Make Your Selections Now 



Write For Our Handsome Christmas Catalog 



filled with beautiful photographic illustrations 

of Diamonds, Watches, solid e 



gold Jewelry, 



Silverware and Novelties for Christmas presents. Select any article you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent 
on approval to your home, place of business or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If satisfactory in every 
way, pay one-fifth down and keep it. balance in eight equal monthly amounts. If not satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and 
take all risks. Every honest person's credit is good with us. Diamonds increase in value 15 to 20^ each year. A Diamond is the ideal 
gift for a loved one; it lasts forever, and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgment. Our prices are 10 to 
g% |B /*3*iv 15 per cent iower than thosc °f t*" 5 ordinary cash retail jeweler, and our terms are easiest. 

22 (A FULL JEWELED WALTHAM 

In Fine 20-Year Gold-filled Case. Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 




You do not pay one penny unlil yon have seen anil 
examined HiiM Hlgh-Grade, Fall Jeweled YVtaltbara 
Watch, with Patent Hairspring, in any style plain OV 
engiared Case, right in your own bauds. 

GREATEST BARGAIN OFFERED 

$1 a MONTH. 




Ho. 102— Men's Round 
Belcher Ring. Fine bril- 
liant white Diamond 



$38 



$7.60 Down. $3.80 a Month. 




$50 



I0FTIS 

Bl BROS 8e CO. fist 



We trust every honest person. No matter how far 
away you live, or how small your salary or income we 
will trust you for a high-grade adjusted Waltham 
Watch, in gold case, warranted for 25 years, and guar- 
anteed to pass any Railroad inspection. Our big free Watch 
and Diamond Catalog tells all about our K:isy Payment Plan 
—the "Loftis System*'— and how we send Waltham, Elgin and 

Illinois Watches. 1&. 16, 12. and "O" sizes, 19, 21. 

THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 



No. 1221- Ladies' Lof- 
tis "Perfection" Ring. 
Fine brilliant white 

Diamond 

$10 Down, $5 a Month. 



Dept. P 661 92 to 98 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louie, Mo. 



Ill 

and 23 Jewel, anywhere without security or one 
cent deposit. Bargains in Indies' and men's solid 
gold and gold-fillea Watches for Christmas gifts. 
We give better values and easier terms than any 
hbOse in America. Write for our hew, hand-' 
somely illustrated booklet/'Historic Diamonds." 



Corns Gone in 
48 Hours 



Such is the fame of Blue-jav Corn Plasters that more 
than 10,000 are sold every day. That is, by forty-five 
times, the largest sale in the world. 

The reason is the effect of Blue-jay. A downy felt 
ring instantly stops all the chafing and pain. At the 
same time a wonderful medication begins disengaging 
the corn. 

In 48 hours you merely lift the corn out. 
Unfailing. Painless. Perfectly safe. 



No spreading liquid 10 cause soreness. No untidy 
salve. 

Neat, simple, convenient — nothing else like it. It has 
done this for millions. 11 will do it for you. 
Get a package today of a druggist. _ 



Prove, if you wish, before you buy. all that we 
claim for Blue-jay. Just ask us and" we'll send a 
sample — free. 



Blue=jay Corn Plasters 



Illustration Actual Size 



Also Blue-jay 
Bunion Plasters 




15c and 25c 

per Package 



Note the Narrow Band 




This Removes the Corn \This Protects It Adhesive Strip — wrap s 'round the toc> 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York — Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 



(58) 
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stery LEARN THE 



AUTOMOBILE TRADE 



WITH DYKE'S 
WORKING MODELS. 



-WITH DYKE'S COURSE - 



THERE ARE 5 
I REASONS WHY. 



Practice While You Study. 
IT IS THE ONL Y WA Y to Master the 
Subject by Mail. 

Barney Oldfietd says: "It .1 person cannot 
learn with this Instruction then he cannot learn 
at all.'* 

May we send you photos, testimonials. oi 
youn? men who are now drawing good salaries 
driving cars, and Proprietors of Repair Shops. 

May we show you hundreds of testimonial 
letters, including Old field's and Chas. 
Duryea's, and others. 

You can't lose a cent. Two days' trial inspection allowed. 

Special price right now of only $10 for the complete 
course, including Working Models of Engine, Magneto and 
Carburettor: 86 Chans and 2-1 Instruction Hooks, all sent to 
you at one lime. Diploma when you answer the questions. 




FILL IN BLANK-MAIL TODAY 



Dyke's Correspondence School of Motoring 

3947 R Washington Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Kimil> **ih1 me a Z4-pat,'e Catalogue Uv mill FKKK. in plaiii wrapper. 

Name , 

street 



City State ; 

State If v*tu want t" be a chauffeur or repairman. 
Or It yun lutein! to buy au auto or If you own one. 

A. L. Dyke originated the first Auto Supply Company in America 




If you want to 
settle the ques- 
tion of cigaret 
quality forever 
— at my risk — 
send your name 
to me now and 
receive my big dollar offer. 

MAKAROFF 
g? RUSSIAN & 

l&arter Dealer 

CIGARETS 

have made good on the broadest claims 
ever made for anything to smoke. Write 
now for the big dollar offer to prove it. 

Mail address— 95 Milk Street. Boston 



Thg^weetest Music 
lEIlf/ i n the World 

» Free Trial 




Entirely at our risk — you can 
try for yourself the most de- 
lightful, most entertaining 
self-playing instrument in the world — right 
in your own home — no deposit required. 
The famous 

Mira Music Box 

plays any number of selections — popular 
songs, old-time melodies and hymns — in 
tones that are marvellously sweet and mel- 
low. New music whenever you wish, simply 
by putting on different "records." 

You w ill love "Mira Music" because of the 
wonderful richness of its tones, the brilliancy 
and variety of its musical expression. Its 
sweet mellowness and peculiarly sympathetic 
quality give Mira Music a charm that will 
afford you genuine enjoyment year after year. 

Write for Free Catalog 

illustrating and describing the Mira and giving full 
details of our Free Trial Ollerun.l Easy Payment Plan. 
No matter where you live we want to send 

you one of these wonderful instruments on approval 
— no deposit required. If you do not care to keep it, 
after actual trial, send it back at our cxfieHse* You 
risk nothing:. Write for the Free Catalog In-day. 

JACOT MUSIC BOX C0.\J&»*S 




SOLIDSILK^ SCARVES 




The Paris Exposition awarded 
Louis Auerbach a medal for the 
quality, style and workmanship of 
■50LID5ILK carves. 



50LIP5UK of course is all silk, pure 
silk and naturally makes scarves 
that tie best, look best and wear 
best You need not be satisfied 
with neckwear that is not 50LID5ILK 
for while Auerbach's 50UDSIIK 
Scarves are worth more, they cost 

you NO more. The 50LID5ILK label 

I look (or it on the next scarf you buy ) 
saves you from silk and cotton mixture. 
Four in hands 50c and $ 1 .00. Bat 
lies, 50c. 50 plain shades and all sorts 
of beautiful fancy stripes and figures. 

By mail from us if you can't find them at 
your home stores. 
Retailers will malce brilliant Christmas win- 
dow displays of Auerbach's 50UPSILK Scarves. 

LOUIS AUERBACH 

842 844—846 Broadway New York City 



In oniwrrlno any ailverlltement on thii page it ii desirable that you mention Tim Railroad Man'm Mauazinb. 
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THE 

SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 

Christmas, and then the question, what 
to give father — what a man really 
likes? A pound ol Velvet is sure to 
please him. It s the kind ol tobacco 
that makes a man leel good. Velvet 
is Burley tobacco. Not the ordinary 
tobacco but the choicest leaves ol the 
plant cultivated, cured and mellowed 
right. It smokes cool — it smokes 
smooth and it tastes line. Nor does 
it burn the tongue. Its in a special, 
handy tin. with a humidor lop — an 
ornament to any smoking table. He'll 
be pleased — more than that — enthusi- 
astic. Get a can today — now. It s a 
ripping good surprise. 

Spaulding & Merrick 

Chicago, 111. 

w 



In handsome found and 
half-pound packages with 
humidor tops. Aiso in 
pocket size cans 



STARTLING 



Watch 
Offer 





The Great 
Burlington 
Special at an 
Anti-Trust Price! 




V / I/ The world's masterpiece of watch 
"'^B* manufacture now sold direct! — 
The most amazing offer ever made in the whole history 
of the watch industry — an offer which has absolutely 
PARALYZED competition — the offer of the genuine 
Burlington Special direct to the public at the rock-bottom 
ANTI-TRUST PRICE, without middlemen's profits. 

The Fight is On! 



Wc Will not be bound by nny system of prlee-boostlnff contracts 
with dealers. Wo will n<>t submit to any "hlf'h prolH" soiling 
scheme. Wo will not be dictated to by ANY Trust. 
NO MATTER WHAT IT COSTS, wo aro determined to push our 
Independent; line ci/cn if we should have to fight a combination 
of all the Watch Manufacturers of the countryl 
And bo we are maklnrc this offer— the most sweeping, astounding 
offt'i' ever nmdo on it high-grade watch. The famous Burlington 
direct and at the same price WHOLESALE Jewelers must pay. 
And In order to niaUo the proposition doubly easy for the public 
we will even allow this rock-bottom price, it desired, on terms oi 
<£**> o W Pon't inlssthlH wonderfully liberal 

^>*Z m \J\J a IVIvJllXn oiler. Sign and mall coupon now. 
Rock-bottom, anti-trust price, whether you buy for cash or time. 

POST YOURSELF! 



He sure to get posted on watches and watch values, « 
trust-method prices and anti-trust prices beforo you 



buy a watcu. Learu to judge watch values! 

Get the Burlington i 
Watch Company's 

FREE WATCH BOOK ^ 



Read our ntnrtlinir exposure of tho amoz* 
ins coiiditioiiawhich exist ia tho watch 
trado today. Read about tho anti- 
trust fiqht. Road about our treat 
$1,000.00 Challenge. Loam how A ~ ^jjfr 
you can jml»o watch values. y& 
Send tour name and address A~^s~ c 

for this valuable FREE A nV^<> 
BOOK now — TODAY. &sr& 
Sign & mail coupon. i^C^ d^^ N ^* 

BURLINGTON /V"^ 
WATCH CO. ^^ST^fjP 



Dopl. M09 eV - * 

19Ih &• Mat- A V , 



Chicago, 
lus. 



/ 



/ 
/ 
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FOURTH ANNUAL 

■ PRIZE CONTEST 

For Men and Women Who Love to Draw 

This cartoon was drawn by "'Zim" the world's most famons cartoonist of *'Jim1ro.** 
Can you make a copy >'t" it ?. Try and see how easy it can be done. Draw this cartoon 
NOW, with cither pen and ink or pencil, making it twice the size shown and scud it 
today, stating your age, occupation and il you ever won a prize in our Contests." 

COPY ME AND WIN A PRIZE 

Our Board of Art Directors will carefully examine your sketch and if it. i^GO per 
cent, as good as the original you will receive as a prize "The Home Educator * for 3 
months. If you do riot hear from us in ten dava vour drawing was rejected. 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO ENTER THIS CONTEST 

"The Home Educator" is a very inspiring magazine for both men ana women, it 
is fully illustrated by world-famous illustrators^ There is positively no money con- 
sideration connected with this Prize Contest. Neither can you buy or subscribe for 
this magazine — it is awarded only to prize winners in our Contests. Copy this cartoon 
NOW and mail it to us this very day. - 

CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, DEPT. 120 SCRANTON, PA. ! 




Brass-Craft 



Outfit FREE 

Every one will be doing Brass- 
Craft this season— it's the best and 
most popular New Art Work of 
recent years. All articles (except 
shades) are wood beautifully cov- 
ered with brass, stamped " with 
design ready for the artist. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 




We Give Away a Complete Outfit 

consisting of Tool for Stippling, polished maple combined 
Mallet and Modeling Tool, Package Coloring Powder, 
Steel Wool and Polishing Plush, and also complete 
materials for handsome Krass-Craft Calendar worth $1.00 
when df "rated ration), includes Brass Hanger, 

Round Head Tack*. Calendar Pad and full directions. All 
s^nt Free and prepaid to any one sending lis 25 cents to pay 
co*t of uacking, shipping, etc. Write today. 

Ask for FREE Catalog RR lO 

Illustratrs hundred* of new Brass-Craft articles suitable 
tor Home Decoration, Gifts. ?tc shows hnw a little invest- 
ment in materials and time can produce liberal returns in 
both pleasure and profit. 



THAYER & 

737-739 Jackson Blvd. 



CHANDLER 



Chicago 




YOU save 910.00 by mailing: a post-card for our new book of 
Men's Fall fashions and fabrics— buy direct Irom u~ and save 
the dealer's profit — we've no agents— we'll make your suit or 
overcoat to measure as you want it. 



CASH or CREDIT 



Wesftll direct— make garments to measure of guaranteed materials 
that are made in our u\vn mills — dbect from mill lo you — you save 
tin ee profits and eel careful hand tailoring. You don't pay us a single 
cent until after you've i ud on garments i" your own home, then you 
pay ra-.li or in tlic Knickerbocker Kasy Way— most liberal credit or 
send them back at our expense — you need ilus new book— it's educa- 
tional— it teaches real clothes value. We've been fine tailors 45 
years— every stitch Euamnecd— you save by buying diiect from us 
— write for the ppfik today. 

KNICKERBOCKER TAILORINli CO., 1936 Soulh Halsted Street, Chicajjo 



PAY NOTHING 

Until SATISFIED 



In 'it\w t \r\'j 'Uiy tj'ltcrtiaemenl on '/it* f»iyi: it it lit'tirablc that ynu mi:nttnn Tin: IIaiuioaii Man'm Ma'UZINB. 
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. ON CHARGE ACCOUNT 
AT CASH , PRICES 





These Are Samples of the Christmas Bargains We Offer 



00— Dais; Faltrrn Ring #00 

01— llelcher Searf Pin 60 

02— Tlffanr BeL Ring 85 
OS— Fancy Tooth King 43 

04— Bmboaiied Tir. Bel. 35 

05— Ulaconal Tiffany SB 

06— All Diamond Hosier 40 
97— Tlf. Ear Serews.pmlr GO 

08— Belcher Stud 40 

09— Tiffin/ Solitaire 4.'. 
1110— llcai/ fined Bel. 75 
101 — Flat Bclchrr Ring 90 



Just writo us which one of these he.mtiful, gparklini:, Puro White Genu von 
would like to seo. No depositor credentials required — we'll send it atonco. 
If it isn't the finest and snappiest diamond you over saw, send it hack at our 
expenso. If it pleases, pay one-fifth down, balanco in monthly payments. 
What a beautiful Christinas present it would mako for your loved one. 
whether she be sweetheart, wife, mother. Bister or daughter. You can also 
buy fine watches on samo easy terms. Wo guarantee all transactions strictly 
confidential. Order toduy or write for FREE CATALOGUE of 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY. (I) 

THE WALKER. EDMUND CO. 

Importers & Manufacturers, Dept. B. 205 State St.. CHICAGO 




"DON'T SHOUT" 

t " I hear you. I can hear now as well at 
anybody. 'How?' OK. aome- 
/} ihintt new— THE M OR LEY 
-U PHONE. I ve a pair in my ears 
1 now, bul they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in. myself, 
only that 1 hear all right." 

The Itlorley Phono for the 

DEAF 

makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it. Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE M OR LEY CO.. Dept. 721, Perry Bid*., Phila. 





AGENTS -$4520 A . WEEK 
MENDETS 




mend Inks Insanity In fr*n\ta ware, hoi 
wilier bap, tin, oopper, bniM, cwkini* DteniMl, 
etc No hut, voider, oometit or rltet. Any ono 
can use them. Fit my eiirfitoo. Perfectly am i>o ill. 
Wonderful iarcDtioD. Million! Id use, Bond for 
sample pk*., lOo. Complete pkg., aeaorted aiics, 
5&C, poatiiaid. A«nie wonted. 



CDlleItelnIg.Co..Bo. 202 Amslerdam.H.T. 



al 1/40 the COSl-IN SOLID GOLD kings 



IDIAWIONI 



Stand acid test and expert examination. Wo 
guarantee them. See them first— then pay. 
Special Offer — I lk Tiffany rin» I rt. $5.98. 
\ Gents rin| I et. JG.98. l it Stud 1 et. *! .86. Sent 
Ic O.D. for inspertion. Catalog FREE, shnws 
full lino. Patent rinw cause- included. 10c. The 
Baroda Co., Dept. AI2 Lcland & Dover St, Chieago 




We will send fur your 
approval a genuine 'A Karat, com* 
mercial white, perfect diamond, 
in any style 14 karat solid gold 
mounting, express prepaid, for 
$30 $5 down and S3 per month; 
or a 96 Karat diamond of like qual- 
ity for $60; $10 down and $5 per 
I month. 

If you are interested in a reliable 
watch. weofferag'entleman'si I. P. 
j 12. Hi, or 18 size, or lady's 6 size, 
l J plain or engraved, 20-year guar- 
anteed gold filled case, til teil with 
genuine Elgin or Waltham move- 
ment at $12.50; S3 down, $1.50 
With hunting case $16.75. 

Write to-day for free catalog .\o. I'M? Bemil first 
l>a.i uieiil Willi order or have froods sent V. O. i». 



Herbert L . JosephfcCb 



Wianioitd Importers— WiilCli Jnlibem 

2I7-2I9(U87) State Street, Chicago 



Two Booklets 

for advertisers, present or prospective: 

1 . The Story of an Extraordinary Advertising Service 
2. A New Force in Business 

Either, or both, sent 
anywhere on request 

THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 175 Fifth Avenue. New York 



in answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention The Railroad Man's Magazine. 
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READ 
THIS 



AGENTS 



Write for territory today. Biggest 
seller ever invented. No experience 
necessary. Edw. McGough,o.,says: 
"Made $160.00 last week. 
Easiest thing in the world. Every- 
body buys." E. J. Dlrr, Michigan, 
day— prof it $22.50. No trick at ail -just 



writes: "Eighteen orders one 
show and take the order." 

New Chemical fire extinguisher. Absolutely guaranteed. Always ready. Acts Instantly. 
, Even a child can use it. Death to any tire. A marvel ol science. Sells itself. No talking nee- 
pessary. We want you to be our agent in your territory. You can make $4000.00 this year. 
■ But don'tdelay. Investigate. 

AMAZING INVENTION 

F. J. Baughman, O.. says:"So!d IS first day. Going fine, fine, FINE- ship 250 at once. Hurrah 
for more business." I. C. Gordon, Ind., telegraphs: ''Ship 1 50 today. All sold out. Everybody 
wants to buy." G. J. Hoyt, Pa., called up by telephone and ordered 100. He said; "The fast- 
est seller in the world. My boy, 1 4 years old, sold six yesterday afternoon." O. K. Joy, 
111., says: "Started out 10 a. m. sold 14 by 3 o'clock." Hundreds are getting rich. We want a 
good man in every territory to work on 166 2-3 percent profit. No risk. Free samples to agents. 

SEND NO MONEY. Only your name and address on a postal card for complete inforro*- 
.tion- otter and valuable statistics on fire losses FREE. Write at once. Give name of county. 

THE UNITED MFG. CO., 

250 Mill St. Leipsic, O. 



[Reference: The Bank ol Leipsic"] 
Capital: il.000,000.00 J 



I Illustration 
drawn from 
Life 



Anyone can successful* 
ly do this work. All we 
require is honesty and 
industry. No exper- 
ience necessary. We 
teach you how to make one-minute 
demonstrations that simply amaze 
everybody. You will demonstrated 
homes, schools, theatres, factories, 
churches, public buildings, fire de- 
partments, city councils, etc. Every- 
body is interested. Everybody a 
customer. Work can be done In 
spare time at the start, if necessary. 
Womensuccessful tne sameasmen. 



it 



THE 

SCRAP 
BOOK 



HBf| Abdul- hamid 



UNTIL you have read 
The Scrap Book you 
cannot fully appreciate 
how engrossing, how interesting 
a publication of this kind can 
be made. 

At ten cents a copy it pro- 
vides a fund of entertainment 
month by month that can 
hardly be duplicated short of a 
shelf-full of miscellanies. 



ALL NEWSDEALERS 



In antic ring any advertisement on thit page it is desirable that you. mention Tin; 



Hah.):" ' Man's Magazine. 
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^TOP 

""^■^^ wasting your surplus 
Earnings. Twenty cents a day, 
invested in six per cent bonds will 
accumulate to One Thousand 
Dollars in ten years. 

LPOPL 

around you. The men 
you know who are worth knowing are the men who 
save a portion of their income. The men who get 
ahead are the men who look ahead. 

US TEN 

to the call of opportunity. Send 
for a sample copy of the New York Central Realty 
Bond and begin to save TODAY. Write for our 
booklet anyway. It is free and will interest you. 

New York Central Realty Co. 

Suite 1185 1328 Broadway, New York 

(Capital and Surplus, $1,527,706.81) 
We want representatives. Write for particulars. 





TO BUY DIAMONDS 

It's simply MARVELOUS how easy we make it 
for you to own a genuine diamond. Don't be satis- 
fied with anything but the best pure white stone. 
Buy a diamond that will increase in value and a 
stone that you can be proud to wear. We otter such 
a gem at the wholesale jobber's price on the easiest 
terms ever mnde by a high-class diamond house. 
Renich Diamonds are the very finest grade, cut by 
lapidaries famous for their skill; sparkling, flash- 
ing gems of the first water. 

i.OWeS»l 1 ermS months to pay for your 
diamond, payable on terms of 20 per cent down 
when the diamond is delivered to you and 10 per 
cent per month until paid. Thus a $50 diamond 
ring will coat you S10 down and S5 per month. We 
can sell you a diamond 15 to 20 per cent cheaper 
than you can obtain it from your local dealer. Let 
us prove to yoo before you spend a penny 
how we make it possible to enjoy the very choicest rf 
genuine diamond ring, stud, earrings and watches^ 
and all other grades of fine jewlry at rock hot- " 
torn wholesale figures on your own terms. * ^p* 
Free Book Our illustrated catalog for / 4? £ 
* .... , - 1910 13 y° urs ,roe - Write . <> s 

for it with this coupon today. Before you f & & 
make your holiday purchases, before you js 
even think of buying a diamond or any > N « 
piece of jewelry be sure and get our f & 3? 
wholesale prices and our easy ' o* 
terms. Mail the coupon Nowl * J* *.° <$* v 

W. E. Renich/ V^/ 
Company > / 

126 State Street ^ / / 

Dept. 1469 / / 

Chicago, 111.. Cr / ^ 



The Edison! 



The Latest Style EDISON Phonograph in Our New 
Outfit No. 9, this superb entertainer, Mr. Edison's 
latest, final improvement of phonograph— shipped 

FREE! 

Yes, FREE, I don't ask a cent of your money 

Read The Offer: l&&zs£8& 

s.dc Model, with I dozen 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Golil Moulded and Am- 
berol records. Vou do not have to pay me one cent C.O.I), or si^pi any 
lease or mortgages. 1 want you to get this free outfit — the masterpiece 
of Mr. Edison's bkill — in your home. I want you toseeand hear Mr. 
Edison's final and greatest improvements in phonographs. 1 want to 
convince you of its wonderful superiority. 

MR. EDISON says: "I Want to See a Phono- 
graph in Every American Home." 

M.r PuOCAM 1 don '* wan* y° u to b«y I don'task 

1TIV IsCaSUll you to buy anything. But 1 do feel 1 hat you 

— ■ will be glad to invite your neighbors and 

friends to votir house to let them hear die free concert. Then, perhaps, 
one or more of your friends will be glad to buy one of these great out- 
fits No. 9. Vou can tell your friends that they can get an Edison 

Phonograph outfit complete with records for only J2.00 a month— $2.00 
a month— the easiest possible payment and, at the same time, a rock- 
bottom price. Perhaps you yourself would want a Phono- 
graph, but if neither you nor your friends want the machine, that is 
O. K. I will lake it as a favor if you will send me your name and ad- 
dress so I can send you the catalog — then you can decide whether you 

want the free loan, 

Write for the FREE 
Edison Catalog 



/ 

♦ F. K. Babson. Edison 
jT Phon. Distributers 

Get this catalog at once, then you can j!* Dept. 1109 

decide whether or not you want a free f Edison Block, Chicago 

loan and when you want it. Send > Gentlemen : Without any oblitfa- 
narac and address now anyway, so jf tions on me. please send me your 
I can hilly and clearly explain * Great Edison Catalog, and also 
our method of shipping an Edl- V full explanations of youf Free Loan 
son Phonograph on a free loan Offer on the lidison Pliuaoiiraph 

offer. Sign coupon now. f 

F.K. Babson. EDISON ♦* 

PHON. DISTRIBUTERS » Name 

Edison Blk.. Chicago ♦* 
Dept. nog # » 

Canadian Office ♦? Address _ 

355P'rfgeAv. 
Winnipeg f 

Canada > — 

* No letter necessary i iust sign and mail this free 
linillllV coupon right now. TODAY 



In answering any advertitement on thit nage it it deiirable that vou mention Tub Railroad Man's Magazini. 
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Why Railroaders Should Read 



THE 



MUNSEY 



There is no subject that 
comes home to all of us 
with greater force at 
this time than that of 

The High Cost 
of Living 

I have some very definite 
ideas on this important 
subject. You will find 
them in this magazine 



m\ NOVEMBER 



T A 7"HAT Mr. Munsey says about 
^ " the high cost of living strikes 
near to the heart of every man in 
America who is working for a salary. 

And it gives the man who pays the 
salary something to ponder over. 

Railroaders are constructionists; 
they believe in up-building. 

The Munsey 

has never permitted a muck-raking 
article in its pages — nor an article 
attacking the industries of the 
country. It is a magazine 
of whole-souled, broad- 
gaged optimism. 



"A Word About 
the Business and 
Financial Outlook 

BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 

FS your road ordering new rails, build- 
-■- ing new equipment, adding greater mile- 
age ? How are its securities selling ? What 
do investors think of the present financial situation? 

Many questions affecting railroads are thoroughly 
discussed by Mr. Munsey in this article, and by John 
Grant Dater in the regular 

Financial Department 

This is the most widely circulated financial review in 
America. Investors all over the country follow the movements 
of the great money markets through Munsey's Magazine. Ques- 
tions affecting securities are answered each month without charge. 
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Munsey's Magazine for November 

IN CASE OF WAR: 

Rear- Admiral Robley D. Evans, in "Is the United States Prepared 
for War?" says there is not enough powder in the country to carry 
on more than a few hours of stiff cannonading. And he backs it all 
up with some startling figures. 

THE FALL ELECTIONS: 

Democratic Presidential Possibilities," by Willis J. Abbot, twice 
manager of the Democratic National Press Bureau, tells about some 
of the big men who, as a result of this month's elections, may be 
called upon to carry Democracy's standard. 

THE FOOTBALL SEASON: 

Ralph D. Paine tells us why $300 will not buy two good seats at the 
annual gridiron struggle between Yale and Harvard. 

A REAL KING: 

Isaac N. Ford, London Correspondent of the Xexc York Tribune. 

takes us back of the British throne and 
gives us a close-range view of " King 
George V, the First Imperialist King 
of England." 

WHAT WOMEN HAVE ACCOM- 
PLISHED WITHOUT THE BALLOT 

A record of the achievements of the 
gentler sex, written by the executive 
secretary to Mayor Gaynor of New 
York. 

FAMOUS AFFINITIES OF HISTORY 

The most-talked-of magazine fea- 
ture of recent years. This month the 
story of Marie Antoinette and Count 
Fersen. 

Get a Copy To-day 
Ten cents a copy at your newsdealer's, 
or sent direct by the publishers on receipt of price. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York 







MuNSE.Y'5 MAGAZINL 

CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1910 




Frontispiece 

Porirail ot King George V 
Special Articles 

George V. the First Imperialist King of England 

Isaac N. Ford 
Is the United Slates Prepared lor War? . . . 

Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans 
Democratic Presidential Possibilities . Willis J. Abbot 
What Women Have Accomplished Without the 

The High Cost of Living and lis Relation to the: 

The Greatest Show on Earth . . Ralph D. Paine 
Famous Affinities of History .... Lyndon Orr 
XXII 1— Hurl* v • i f mil count PerMft— viin four portrait-. 

A Word Aboul the Business and Financial Outlook 

Frank A. Munsey 

Serial Story 

The Honor of the Big Snows . James Oliver Curwood 
Short Stories 

The Two Skippers Owen Oliver 

The Bachelors' Dinner . Katharine Eggleston 

The Man from Omaha G. W. Ogden 

An Episode in Black-Face Helen Green 

Foghorn Fernando Edward Bollwood 

The Suds of Destiny .... Edith Livingston Smith 

Of ihe Old School Ralph Bergengren 

A Needle in a Hayslack .... Bannister Merwin 
Our Suburban Home .... Lewis Edward Collings 

The Calling of Reginald Carlyle Smith 

Departments 

Lighl Verse Financial Deparlment 

The Stage Storiettes 
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Pay as You are Able 



Get $1200 ™ $500,000 




Next Month 

$500,000 to change hands 

One cent starts you 
Any honest industrious man or 
woman can enter 

Hurry ! Hurry ! Hurry ! 

Thousands of dollars already 

distributed— 
Going on Daily. Listen! 

lOpeoplereceiveover $40,000.00 

One penny started each. They tell you how 
to get rich yourself. 

82212 in 2 weekSi went to Korstad a farmer . WINNERS 
*l2O0 one month $r/oo another, to Stoneman 

i ait (artist): 

$13,245 IN 110 DAYS 

Credited to Zimmerman a farmer}* 

v;« in 30 days to Wilson a banker.-. 

Slt>*5 in 73 days, received by Hasp tan agent '. 
$800 in 11 days and $4,000 to date received by 

Ovtatt fit minister I. 
S3S00 to Rogers ' a surveyor . 
SGSOO 10 Jucll a e&r* . 
SSSOO to Hoard a donor . 
S5000 to Hart a farmer . 

These are just a few— hundreds are sharing simi- 
lar prosperity. Reads like fiction, yet it's gospel 
truth. Proven n.v «.» nnt htalonieuth— 
i 11 ventilation — any pi-oof >ou ivaiit. 

DON'T ENVY THESE PEOPLE- 
JOIN HANDS- 
WIN A FORTUNE 

Do as they are doings Let us give you the same 
high grade opportunity, supplying farm, town, and 
city homes with Allen"** Wonderful ISjuIi 
* ppnraf lift. 

Something new, different, grand. 

Wonderful but true— piven erer.v liome a 
room r«r only 8G.50: excels others 
costing $200- Think of it! So energizes water — 
one gallon ample; cleanses almost automatically ; 
no plumbing— no water work* — self heal- 
ing- Could anything be more popular ? Agents, it's 
[Tiicd by V.S. Govern- 
ment. Keem writes: " 1 averaged 

$164.25 weekly for 3 months." RrT.C. Mille r 

Wilton gold main lliln.i»; Hartl6in3lioar»; 
Lansley 9115 irorlfa Hi«- Hnl : Ree e solicited 
00 people — *i»lil No wonder Cashman says 

" Men who couldn't sell your goods couldn't sell bread 
in a f.niiine." and I.udewick, " Lucky I answered ad; 

money «-<• m i n !;»•»< : 17 nr<l«'r» 

l«»il:ijy"' 

worth will be 
sold easily this 
season. 75?i 
lor you. Kxpi'rieiM-c iiiineceM- 
«:n v. hckk s tiin.i: \S» I RKI). 
IT TO ACTIVE ACUBHTM. He first-Bet 
exclusive rights— own a rip roaring business. 

Make $8000 this year 

Spare time means SI 5 
n ii «• <• «• ■• t 
Murt* i mi :i nifi-e 
i.o.i . i containing just 
your name and address 
i n :u '« nil. Get 
our amazing offer — 
ii'* fr«-i». 



Write »^--^Send a postal now for yoop free 

_ , ^^gcopyof Woolf's Inc. magnificent new 
loday /^.J Encyclopcedia of Fashions, which fully 
illustrates and describes hundreds of 
the very latest styles in men's 
and women's apparel. Shows 
, exactly what the best dressed people 
I are wearing. Shows you how to 

fBe Well Dressed 

With one-half yenr to pay. Because of 
the enormous volume of ourbusiness, we 
guarantee to supply you on credit with 
better garments at a lower price than is 
asked by any strictly cash establishment. 

We are the oldest and largest crcditmail 
order establishment In the world— the origi- 
nators of the Hine-payment-by-mal I plan. 
Write for your free copy ol this great book 
to day. Select whatever you want I'rnru the 
many magnificent bargains ; you need 

Send No Money 

Remember, satisfaction is jruarantepd. Vqu 
don't have to give any security, and wo cBarge 
you no interest. Nobody will know you are buying on 
— credit. Every transaction is 
strictly confidential, between 
you and us. Think of the great 
convenience of having: 




Here is just one example 
among hundreds of the re- 
markable bargains offered 
by us: 

This hand tailored, atrirfly 
nil wool. Bray English Cheviot, 
three nioco suit, every inch of 
material pro-shrunk and tai- 
lored in the moat approved and 
tJioroujihly up-to- * » m. Q — 
date metropolitan 



manner, priced at 

Otber Models up to $27.50 
One - Half Year to Pay 



One-Half Year to Pay 




for your purchases and getting; the 
finest, most splendidly tailorodgar- 
ments, at prices so exceedingly 
low. A Postal request for Book 363 
will bring this Encyclopcedia of 
Fashions free and postpaid by 
_ return mail. Write now. 

WOOLF'S INCORPORATED 

Dept. <i« I Douglas Park Station, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

Caution:— H'e have no agents or local representatives. 



$500,000.00 




BE A SALESMAN 



Earn $1000 to $5000 year 

Earn while you learn 

We furnish Students good paying positions for Prac- 
tical Training while studying, uur Graduates can sell 
yiMid- hecause I hey actually earn SI 00 per month 
before qualifying for our Diploma. Hundreds of good 
positious now open. Be a high salaried man. 

nv dive i/on d Business Training that pnys 

The Practical School of Salesmanship, Dept. 24 

New Uftven, Col Iddreru near**i ttfftee Cleveland, Ohio 



f emon Gems 



Pit el lonnl 

\ l.-w 



mm 



!<■■•- like ii dlrtiimnd — w-Mrn like n diamond — 

brilliancy Kriaranteed forevrr— alanda illlnc pnd 

Die like h diamond — h»- no pa-ie, foil or artlnVUl 
li*irkliiK. s»-t only In lolld gold inonntltitfK. 
the of d Inn in ii tin. A niurveioHHly recon- 

Rtmoted gem. Not nii Imitation. Oo«ntnt«4 '<> 
con (•In ho rliHM-. Sen l on approval. Write for 
eatatfljtt n'n free. 

Remoh Jewelry Co. 549 N. Bdway, St. Uuia 




VALLEY GEMS 



The Allen Mfg. Co., 2075 Alien Bidg., Toledo, 0. 



IMPORTED 
from FRANCE 

^SEE THEM BEFORE PAYINC! 

These r.ems are chemical while sapphires. 

_ Can'l be mid Irom diamonds except by an 

" expert. Stand acid and fire diamond tests. 

So hard they can'l he filed and will cut glass, bri l- 
liancy iruaranteed 25 years. All mounted m 1-JK solid 
gold diamond mountings. Will send you any style ring, pin 
or stud on approval —all charges prepaid— no money in advance. 

07' Write lor KrM lllli.lrnlril lii.nkl.l. .p.rlnl prl". .ml rln|r mnaiir,, 

WHITE VALLEY GEM CO.. 704 S«k» Bids.. Indian.pola. Ind. 



In ijnticcrtng any advertttcment on thi» vagc it it tleitrable that yon mention The Kiii.boap Man'* Maoazini. 
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BURROWES BILLIARD 
AND POOL TABLES 



DOWN 

Puts into your home any Table worth (rom $6 to 
$15. $2 a month pays balance. Higher priced 
Tables on correspondingly easy terms. 
We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 

BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 

The BUBROWES HOME BILLIARD AX D POOL 
TABLE is a scientifically built Combination Table, 
adapted for the most expert plav. It niay be set on 
votir dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
lego or stand, when not in use it mar be set aside 
out of the way. 

X«» ICKO TAPK-On receipt <>r Hr»i luatullnient 
me will ship Table. Play oil if one week. If mi- 
aatlgltactora return ii. ami we will i-rruiKl iiiiiikm. 
Write to-day for cntaloipie. 

E. T. Burrowes Co. 173 Spring St. Portland, Maine 



Greatest Typewriter 
Offer Ever Made 




No 1/ D No 
Deposit 72 1 I ICG Interest 

Free Trial Easy Terms 

You can get a standard visible 
Typewriter on trial without obli- 
gation. A personally written 
proposition and interesting booklet 
about typewriters will be sent on 
receipt of name and address. Don't 
overlook this ! 

Typewriters 
Distributing Syndicate 

873 Masonic Temple, Chicago 



Send For Our 

FREE BOOH 



"HEALTH 

AND 

B BEAUTY" 




ROUND OUT THE SHOULDERS, NECK AND ARMS. Take 

away all wrinkles ami crow's foot. Our free book tails you how to so- 
curo n beautiful complexion and retain the glow of Health and Buuuty 
by a few minutes' daily use of tho groat 

White Cross Electric Vibrator 

Mo woman need have a poor figure nor poor 
health. Any part of the body may be developed, built up 
and rounded out perfectly and permanently by the use of 
this wonderful While Cross Electric Vibrator. 

Tills great out tit. that has been endorsed by medical science, 
gives you both Vibration and Galvanic and Faradlc Elect ricity 

all at the s time or separately as you wfsh, A complete 

Electric Massage and Electric Medical Battery outfit. Uon't 
Buffer any longer when you can have the three greatest known 
nutural curalive agents constantly at your command. 

You Can Relieve Pain, Stiffness and Weak 
ness, and you can make the body plump 
and build it ui> with thrilling, refreshing 
vibration and electricity. Jnst 
a few minutes' use of this wonder- 
ful vibrator and the red blood 
tingles through your veins and 
arteries and ym feel vigorous, 
strong and well. 

Gel Our Free Book Vibrating Chair FREE 

"Health and Beauty" H 'ab our attachments yoa can con- 

„ . 7f !" n "T 'hair into a perfect vibrat- 

Begin Dow to Mfliovo thoso „,,,. cl.air without extra cost, getting 

blotches Keep away those pn«« tbo genuine Swedish Movement and 

under tno eyes, and that douMe ™"i»««riillyrerreshiui;Hti>olB.ihitBRuintr«<at. 

chin. Women and men doty nwnut for which you would hove in pay at 

tho Slgsiol ago or ill health. lcaiHitw each in apayilclu'i office. 

THE WHITE CROSS VIBRATOR IS FULLY GUARANTEED 

This great instrument gives yon thousands of health producing vi- 
brations a minute, and Medical Electricity at the same time if you 
want it. fco other vibrator can do this. Our vibrators run eithr 
on their own powerful dry cells or may bo attached to ordinary 
electric lights. ' J/ gg 

SMS* 




MASSAGE AND VlBRAT IsSn*™^ 1 



Great Reduced Price Offer 



Opt fill 1 detx Us of our »reat i ntroductory offer. Tho 
pricoof our vibrators erectly reduced. Take ad- 
van ta?n of ihis Rplendiil olTer. Sico the muni 
ond learn about this extraordinary offer 
Also sot ,>ur FREE BOOK. "Health 
and Beauty." You should have this - 
valuable l>ook »nv^oy.. J>isn and mail Jr&'^*i? 



the coupon RIGHT NOW. 

LINDSTROM, SMITH CO. 

253 La Salle St., Dept. 1 1 
CHICAGO 



In nnmrerino any nilrrr/i.-: mr.nl "n th(» vmie it is desirable that (/"« mention The Railroad .Man's Magazine. 
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A Quality Watch 

7 and 15 Jewel Models 

*5 -'15 

The Watch Beautiful 
The Watch Accurate 
The t Watch of Long Service 

Here is the one watch selling at a moderate 
price which will satisfy the requirements of the 
man who demands unusual accuracy. Each 
of these time-keepers is tested and regulated 
to the second in its individual case at the fac- 
tory. By all who know it the I-T is regarded 
as an extraordinary production for the money. 

It will give a generation of service and is as 
beautiful to look at as any watch made. 

The $5 watch has 7 jewels and is in a solid nickel case. 
The $15 watch has 15 jewels and is in a 25 year guaran- 
teed gold-filled case of the highest quality. 
Equally accurate models in a variety of cases at $7. $8, 
$9. $10 and $12. 

There is more watch-value for each dollar invested than 
you have ever seen before. 

You can buy an lngersoll - Trenton only from respon- 
sible jewelers who buy direct from the factory. 8000 
jewelers sell it and usually display it in their windows. 
\V._- have the most informing watch book ever pub- 
lished. Write for a copy of "How to Judge a Watch." 

Robt. H. lngersoll & Bro., 62 Frankel Bldg., New York 



n i i n r— i m 
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in anttettlng tM« StttrUttmni tt ■» HeahvtH do' i/"" mention Tun eUjuioad man'h Kiakzan. 




V i 



People who use it have often asked : " How 
can you make as good a soap as Fairy for 5c? " 
And when the price of the edible products from 
which Fairy is made goes soaring, it is sometimes a 
pretty delicate problem. Only years of soap- 
making experience and the aid of a wonderful 
organization make it possible. 
Fairy Soap — the handy, floating, oval cake — 
is the best soap value in the market today. 



nave You 
a little 



THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 



iry in Your 




1 



Sterling Silver 
Filigree 

No. 412. $3.00 

Larrer Sues: 

No. 414. $7.00 
No. 415. 8.50 
No. 416 9.50 

Silver Ciip-on-Cap 
idd* 50c 
to above CHJ 



Always Acceptable 

WATERMAN'S IDEAL is one of the very few gifts 
which the receiver can put right in his pocket for 
constant use. If everyone had the selecting of his own 
Christmas presents this is the kind that would be purchased. 
As a gift to anyone, or for yourself, there is not another article 
that shows better purchasing discretion than Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen— it is a compliment to your taste. 
This pen is made in a very wide range of sizes and styles 
in order that the pen technique of every writer may be 
individually suited. Your selection may be exchanged 
until satisfactory. Whether you buy a plain Waterman's 
Ideal or one studded with diamonds, the quality is of that 
same successful standard which the careful workmanship 
and Waterman patents have brought to continued perfection. 
This is the gift for people who are hard to suit. 

Avoid Subititutet Gift Booklet on Request 

From the Best Dealers Everywhere 
Made in Regular, Safety and Self-Filling Types 



LE. Waterman Co. 173 Broadway, N.Y 

8 SCHOOL ST.. BOSTON. 189 CLARK ST.. CHICAGO. 734 MARKETSLSW" FRANC 5C0 
L.E.WATERMAN COMPANY. LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

KINOSWAV.LONOON. 6 RUE dm HANOVRE. PARIS. 



Plain Style 

No 12... $2.50 

Larger Sixct: 

No. 14... $4.00 



No 



5.00 



No. 16... 6.00 



Clii 



n-Cap 



a.ld. 25c 
lo above co»U 



